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THE APOLOGY. 


• 

I WOULD not have thought of inflicting a book on 
my long-siifEering fellow-comitrymen, but for' the 
wish expressed by my publishers : for 

“ Every fool describes in these bright days 
His wondrous journey to some Foreign Court. 

In Afghanistan however, difficult of access, and 
hence comparatively unknown, there have been, 
since that strong man Amir Abdurrahman ascended 
the Throne, such remarkable changes in the ad- 
ministration of the country, and such strides towards 
civilization, that it was thought a narrative of hfe 
there, throwing, possibly, some light on the personality 
of the Monarch, and on the " bent ” of the people, 
might be of general interest. 

The book has been written in the intervals of 
professional work, and, with its Shortcomings of 
diction and style, the only merit it can claim — that 
of “ local colour ” — is due to the fact that it was 
compiled from the letters I wrote from Afghanistan 
to her who is now my wife. 

Wadham Lodge, 

Uxbridge Road, 

Ealing, W. 
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At the Court of the Amir. 


CHAPTER I. 

On the Road to Kabul. 

TEe slarfc and lEe wEerefore. Unsettled condition of AfgEanistan. Departure 
from PesEawur. Jumrdd Port and tlie WatcE-tower, TEe AfgEan guard. 
TEe KEyber defile. Eccentricities of Rosinante. LuncE at Ali Musjid. 
PatEan villages. PatEans, tEeir appearance and customs. Arrival at Landi 
Kotal Serai. The SEenwari country. Caravan of Traders. Dakka. 
Dangers of the Kabul River, Mussaks. Camp at Bassawal. CEaEardeE. 
Mountain road by the river. Distant view of JelalaEad. 

It was witli no small amount of pleasurable ex- 
citement tliat I donned the Afghan turban, and 
witli Sir Salter (then Mr.) Pyne and two other 
English engineers, started from Peshawur for Kabul 
to enter the service of the Amir. 

I had made the acquaintance of Mr. Pyne 
in London, where I was holding a medical appoint- 
ment. He had returned to England, after his first 
short visit to Kabul, with orders from the Amir to 
buy machinery, procure engineering assistants, and 
engage the services of an English surgeon. 

I gathered from his yarns that, for Europeans 
at the present day, life among the Afghans was 
likely to be a somewhat different thing from what 
it was a few years ago. 

In the reigns of Dost Mahomed and Shere Ali 
it was simply an impossibility for a European to 
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take up a permanent residence in Afghanistan, in 
fact, e'^cept for occasional political missions, none 
■was allowed to enter tho country. 

"We do, indeed, hear of one or two, tra\elhng 
in disguise, who managed to gather valuable facts 
concerning the country and its inhabitants, but we 
learn from their narratives that the hardships they 
were forced to undergo were appalling For ages 
it has been a proverb among the natives of India 
that he vho goes to Kabul carries his life m his 
hand They say, “ Trust a cobra, but never an 
Afghan , ” and there is no denying tho fact that 
the people of Afghanistan havo had the credit from 
time immemorial of being a turbulent nation of 
highway robbers and murderers If there were any 
chance of plunder the} spared not c\cn their co- 
religionists, and, being fanatical Mahomedans, they 
were particularly “ down ** on any unfortunate 
tia\ellGr suspected of being a rormglu and an 
infidel 

A busy professional life following upon the 
engrossing studies of Hospital and University, had 
given mo neither time nor any particular induce- 
ment to read about Afghanistan, so that when I left 
T.nglmnd I knew vurj little ahtrat- the country. 
Hovo^er, on rcichiug India I found plenty of 
people ready enough to enlighten mo. 

I licarcl, from olHccrs who had been on actuo 
service m Afghnni‘«tan in 1880, of tho treacherous 
and ■\andiclno natiue of tlio people; of tho danger 
when they were in Kabul of walking m tho town 
except in apait} of six or scion, of tho men who, 
c\cn taking this precaution, had boon stibbcd I 
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heard, too, a great deal about the assassination of 
the British euYOj’^ in Kabul, Sir Louis Oavagnari, 
in 1879 ; of the highwa}’’ dangers of tlic two liundred 
mile ride from the British frontier to Kabul, and, 
remembering that we were about to trust our lives 
absolutely for some years to the good faith of these 
proverbially treacherous Afghans, it struck me we 
were in for an experience that was likely to be 
exciting. 

"What actually happened I will relate. 

We were all ready to start fi’om Pesliawur one 
day in March, 1889. The Amir’s agent, a stout and 
genial old Afghan, named Abdul Khalik Klian, had 
provided us with timbans, tents, and horses ; we had 
received permits from the Government to cross the 
frontier, and our baggage was being loaded on the 
pack-horses when a telegram arrived directing us to 
await further orders. We were informed that there 
was fighting among the Pathans in the Khyber, and 
we were to postpone our departure till it was over. 
This seemed a healthy commencement. 

Three days afterwards, however, we were allowed 
to proceed. The first day’s march was short, simply 
from the cantonment across the dusty Pesliawur 
plain to Jiimrud fort: about nine miles. The fort, 
originally built by the Sikhs in 1837, has been re- 
paired and strengthened by the British, who now hold 
it. It is said, however, to be of no very great value : 
one reason being because of the possibility of its 
water supply being cut off at any time by the Afghan 
hillmen. 

The servants, with the pack-horses and tents, 
took up their quarters in the courtyard, but we four 
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accompanied the officer m charge up to Ins rooms m 
the atch-tower From here we had an extensive 
view over the Peshawur valley The entry to the 
K-hyber was about three miles off to the west "We 
had left the cantonment early in the afternoon, and 
soon after our arrival it became dark "We dined, and 
were thinking of turning in to prepare for our long 
hot ride on the morrow, nhen we found, instead, that 
we should have to turn out 

The fort was not an hotel, and had no sleeping 
accommodation to offer us I looked at Pyne The 
baggage was down there in the courtyard, some- 
where in the dark, and our bedding with it Should 

we ? No * we would roll up our coats for 

pillows, throw our ulsters over us, and sleep on the 
platform outside the tower 'W’e were proud to do it 
But — the expression “ bed and board ” appealed to my 
feelings over afterwards 

"We had an early breakfast 

In the morning we found the guard of Afghan 
cavalry waiting for us m the travellers’ caravansary 
near the fort There were about forty troopers — 
“ the Amir’s tag rag,” as the British subalterns 
disrespectfully called them 

They were rough-looking men, dressed more or 
less alike, mth tuibans, tunics, trousers, and long 
hoots Each had a caihino slung o%er his shoulder 
and a sword at his side A cloak or a rug vas rolled 
up m front of the saddle and a couple of saddle bags 
strapped behind Thej earned no tents I cannot 
sa) thoj looked smart, bub the} looked useful Of 
the mdii idual men sorao were rather Jev ish in U pe, 
good-looking fellovs — these were Afghans, and one 
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or two liad liigb clicck-boiies and small eyes — they 
were Hazaras. All were very sunburnt, and very 
few wore beards. This last fact surprised me; I bad 
tbouo'lit tbatMalionicdans never shaved the beard. 

O 

It is, however, not at all an uncommon thing for 
soldiers and officers in the itfghan army to shave all 
but the moustache ; but 1 learnt that in a Kabul court 
of law, when it is necessary in swearing to lay llic 
hand upon the beard, that a soldier’s oath is not 
taken : he has no board to swear by. 

The baggage was sent off under a guard of about a 
dozen troopers. We followed with the rest and entered 
the gorge of the Kliyber. It is a holiday trip now-a- 
days to ride or drive into the Pass. Yon obtain a 
permit from the Prontier Political Officer, and arc pro- 
vided with a guard of two native cavalrymen, Avho 
conduct you through the Pass as far as Landi Kotal. 
Tliis is allowed, however, on only two days in the 
week, Mondays and Thursdays — the Koffia, or merchant 
days. The Kliyber Pathans have entered into an 
agreement vdtli the Grovernment that for the pay- 
ment of a certain subsidy they will kee]i the Pass 
open on those two days : will forbear to rob travellers 
and merchants. Doubtless it is an act of great self- 
denial on their part, but they keep faith. 

Hiding along the Pass one sees posted at intervals, 
on rock or peak, the Patlian sentry keeping guard. 
He is a fine-looking man, as he stands silently in his 
robes : tall, with black beard and moustache. His 
head may be shaven or his long hair hang in ringlets 
over his shoulders. He wears a little skull cap 
with, may be, a blue turban wound carelessly round 
it ; a loose vest reaching the knee is confined at the 
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iraist by the ample folds of the cummerbund, or aist 
sha'';\l In this is thrust a pistol or tr\o and a big 
ugly -looking knife The short tiousers of cotton, 
reaching half-'way down the leg, are loose and not 
confined at the ankle like the townsman’s “pyjamas ” 
On the feet he wears the Afghan shoe mth curred 
up toe the ornamental chapli or sandal of leather 
or one neatly made of straw Draped with classical 
beauty aiound the shoulders is the large blue cotton 
Ifingi, or cloak If the morning is cold the sheepskin 
postin is n orn, the sleeves of wliicli reach to the elbow 
If it ram the postin is re\eroed, and the wool being 
outside shoots the wet off The nest day’s sun 
dries it 

The nfle he has may be an old Enghali musket, 
a Martini-Henry or a native jezail, but, whatovei 
it bo, in the Pathan’s hands it is deadl} 

The scenery m the Khyber is rugged and uild, 
the only vegetation being stunted bushes and trees 
at the bottom of the gorge Tho rocky cliffs rise 
precipitously on either side, and gradually closing in, 
are, at a little distance from tho entry, not more 
than tliiee oi four hundred feet apart The road 
at one time leads by the stream at tho bottom of 
the gorge, and later creeping up tho mountain it 
winds in and out round the spur* oi fissures half-vaj 
up tho face of the cliff It is a good broad load, 
made, and kept in excellent repair, by tho British 
Xoveithelcss, I uas far from happj in} maic, 
accustomed to a toun, vas fnghtoned b} tho locks, 
tho sharp turn's, and the piecipices, md dc'^ircd to 
escape somevhere, anjulicrc — and there uas no 
parapet 
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B}' -ancl-byc, liowcver, wc descended and ■were in a 
stoii}^ valley, for the Pass varies in widfcli from ten or 
twelve feet to over a linndrcd 3 'ards. Mr. P^mc 
suggested a canter. A canter ! 1 know tlic mare 
by this time, and I had on onfv a hunting l}it. Off 
we went. Pync liad a good liorsc, a Kalagliani tliat 
had been given him in Kabul, but we swe])t ahead, 
my bony marc and T, nnich to Pyne’s disgust — and 
mine, for I couldn't Iiold lier. Boads ! wliat were 
roads to her ? Away she went straight u]) tlie vallc)^ 
and such a vallc}' ! The ground was covered with 
pebbles and iDig stones, and cut up l)y diy water- 
courses wide and narrow. Tlie narrower gulle^^s 
she cleared at a bound, the wider she went headlong 
into and out of before I had time to liope anjd/hing. 
I soon was far ahead of the guard, only the Captain 
managed to keep somewhere in niy wake, shouting, 
“ Khubardar,” “ Take care ! ” I yearned to khubardar 
Avitli a great yearn, for in addition to the danger 
of breaking iiiy neck was that of being shot. Sawing 
at the reins did not check her, and at last I flung 
myself back, caught the cantle of the saddle with 
my right hand, and jerked at the curb. I was tossed 
in the air at every stride, and my loaded revolver 
thumped inj’- hip at each bound, but her speed 
diminished, and at last she gave in and stopped, 
panting and snorting. Then the Captain came 
clattering up, and I was obliged to turn the marc 
round and round or she would have been off again. 
The Captain smiled and said, “ Khob asp,” “ It is 
a good horse.” 

“ Bally,” I said, which means “ Yes.” 

We adjusted the saddle and waited till the others 
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came up. Pyne remonstrated witli me and told me I 
ought not to have done such a thing, it was not safe I 
He viewed it as a piece of eccentricity on my part. 

About eight miles from Jumriid, and where the 
defile is narrow and precipitous, is the Ali Musjid 
fort. This is built on a high, nearly isolated, rocky 
hill to the left or south of the road. The small 
Musjid, or Mosque, from which the place takes its 
name, stands by the stream at the bottom of the 
defile. It was erected, according to tradition, by 
the Caliph Ali. The fort, which is called the key 
of the Khyber, has at different times been in 
possession of Afghans and British. AVe hold it now. 
The last man we dislodged was General Gholam 
Hyder Khan, Orak zai, who was then in the service 
of Amtr Yakhb Khan. He is now Commander-in- 
Ohief of the Amir’s army in Kabul and Southern 
Afghanistan. He is a big stout man, about six feet 
three inches in height. When I saw him in Kabul 
he did not seem to bear any malice on account of his 
defeat. There is another General Gholam Hyder, 
a short man, who is Commandcr-in-Chief in Turkestan, 
and of whom I shall have occasion to speak hereafter. 

At Ali Musjid wo sat by the banks of the streamlet 
and hungrily munched cold chicken and bread ; for 
Mr. Pyne liad suggested at breakfast our tucking 
something into our liolsters in case of necessity : he 
had been there before. 

Beyond Ali ^lusjid the narrow defile extended 
some distance, and then gradually widening out wo 
found ourselves on an elevated plateau or table-land, 
bounded by not very high hills. The plain was some 
miles in extent, and we saw Pathan villages dotted 
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here and there, nnth cornfields surrounding them. 
The Yillages Avere fortified. They 'n'cre square, sur- 
rounded by a high ■wall "with one heavy gate, and with 
a tower at one or all four corners. The iiouses or 
huts were arranged inside in a vow against the wall, 
and being flat roofed and the outer wall loopholed 
there was at once a “banquette” ready for use in 
case the village should be attacked. 

The mountains and valleys of the Khyber range 
and of the other Indian frontier mountains are 
inhabited by these semi-indcpenclent Afghans called, 
collective!}’', Pathans or Pukhtana. There are many 
learned and careful men among the Government 
frontier officers who are at present investigating the 
origin and descent of the Patlian tribes. 

The Khyberi Pathan whom I have described as 
the “guard” of the Pass is a fair t^q^e of the rest. 
The men are quarrelsome, are inveterate thieves, 
but are good fighters. Many of them enter the 
British service and make excellent soldiers. They 
are divided into a great number of different tribes, 
all speaking the same language, Pukhtu, or Pushtu, 
and bound by tlie same code of nmvritten law, the 
Pukhtanwali. The neighbouring tribes, however, are 
jealous of one another and rarely intermarry. There 
is the vendetta, or law of retaliation, among them, 
and almost always an ancient feud exists between 
neighbouring villages. The women, unlike the 
Mahomedan townswomen, are not closely veiled ; the 
head is covered by a blue or white cotton shawl, which, 
when a stranger approaches, is drawn across the 
lower part of the face. They wear a long dark-blue 
robe reaching midway between knee and ankle, 
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decorated on the brea&t and at tlie hem -w^ith designs 
m red The feet are generally bare, and the loose 
trousers are dra'wn tight at the ankle Their black 
liair hangs in two long plaits, the points being fastened 
with a knot of many-coloured silks. 

"When one considers the nature of these 
mountaineers — hereditary highi\ay robbers and 
fighters, crack shots, agile and active, and when one 
observes the unlimited possibility they have among 
rock«, "Valleys, and passes of surprising a hostile 
aimy and of escaping themselves — the advantage 
of a “ subsidy ” becomes apparent 

At the distant or west exticmity of the plateau, 
•whore wo saw the Pathan villages, is the Landi Kotal 
serai An ordinary caravansary in Afghanistan is a 
loopholed enclosure "with one gate, and is "vory like 
the foits or \illages I have described At Landi 
Kotal, m addition to the natne serai, is one built b} 
the Government It is strongly fortified, with bastion, 
embrasure, and banquette, and any part of the 
enclosure commanded by the adjoining hills is pro- 
tected by a curtain or tra'v erse 

Hot, tiled, and thirst}, we four rode into the fort, 
and were receded hy the British ofiicei in chaige 
The Afghan guard took up then quaitors in the 
native serai outside Good as the load was it had 
seemed an endless journc}. "Winding m and out m 
tlic lieat w 0 had seemed to make but little progi css, and 
the unaccustomed weight of the turban and tho drag- 
ging of the boa's} ie\oher added coiisidci ibly to oui 
fatigue ; but the march, after all, was not more than 
fn c-nnd-tw outy miles 

This time there was ample accommodation for 
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ns, and after an excellent, dinner, tlic last I had 
in British territory for many a long month, we 
turned in. 

After Landi Jvotnl, the Khyber narrows n]\ Wo 
wound in and out round the nssnrcs and water 
channels in the face of the mount ain, and eliinhod U]) 
and down as before; but presently the guard nnslnng 
their carbines and closed in round ns. It was the 
Shenwari country we were now traversing, and 
these Pathans, even by the Amir’s soldiers, arc 
considered dangerous ; for what says tJic ]iroverb, 
“ A snake, a Shenwari, and a scorpion, have never 
a heart to tame.’’ Tlic Amir had, however, partly 
subjugated them even then, and a tower of skulls 
stood on a hill outside Kabul. 

Then we came to a series of small circular dusty 
valleys surrounded by rocky mountains. There Avas 
nothing green, and the heat Avas very great, it seemed 
to be focussed from the rocks. Further on we caught 
up with a caraA'an of traA’-elling merchants Avitli their 
camels and pack-horses. 

These men belong almost entirely to a tribe of 
Afghans called Lohani. Tliey come from tlie 
mountains about Ghazni. In the autumn they travel 
down to India with their merchandise and go about 
by rail and steamer to Bombay, Karachi, Burma, and 
other places for the purposes of trade. In the spring 
they go northward to Kabul, Herat, and Bokhara. 
Tinder the present Amir they can travel in Afghan- 
istan without mucli danger, but in the reigns of 
Shere Ali and Dost Mahomed they had practically to 
fight their way. 

They go by the name of Povindia, fi’om the 
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Persian ■w^ord Parwinda, “ a bale of merchandise ’* 
■\YIien I was in Turkestan I became acquainted with 
one of these men. He was a white bearded old 
Afghan who had been, he told me, to China, Jiiloscow, 
and even to Pans. He tried to sell me a small 
nickel-plated Smith and Wesson revolver. 

We rode by the caravan of traders and reached 
Dakka, on the banks of the Kabul river. This is 
the first station belonging to the Amir. The Colonel 
commanding came out to receive ns, and conducted us 
to a tent on the bank, where we sat and drank tea. 
We T\ere much interested in watching some Afghans 
swimming donn tlie river buoyed up by inflated 
skins — “ mussaks ” Grasping the skin in their arms 
they steered with their legs, the force of the current 
carrying them rapidly a'ong Tv>o men took a 
donkey across. They made a raft by lashing four or 
five skins to some small branches, and tying the 
donkey’s legs together, tliey lieaved liim sideways on 
to the raft. Clinging to tlie skins they pushed off, 
and, striking out ^itli the legs, they were carried 
across in a diagonal direction. By-and-bye some 
men floated by on a rough raft made of logs. They 
were taking the wood to India for sale. 

The river hero, though not very deep, is 
dangerous, on account of the divciso currents. 

In the centre, to the depth of three or four feet, 
the current runs rapidly donn the river; deeper it 
either runs up the river or goes much slower than 
the surface v,ator. 

A few years later I was travelling past liere, one 
hot summer, -u ith Mr. Arthur Collins, recently 
geologist to tin Amir, and wo determined to batlie. 
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Mr. Collins, '^bo -svas a strong swimmer, swam out into 
tbe middle : I paddled near tbc bank wlicre Ibc current 
was sweeping strongly vj) stream. jMr. Collins, out 
in tbe middle, was suddenly turned bead over beds 
and sucked under. He could not get to tlic surface, 
and, tbercforc, swam under water, happily in tbe 
right direction, and be came up vciy exhausted near 
tbe bank. 

After resting, we rode on through some hot 
pebbly valleys, with no sign of vegetation, until wc 
reached Bassawal, where wc camped. The tents were 
put up, sentries posted, and tbc servants lit wood 
fires to prepare dinner. It soon became dark, for tbe 
twilight is very short. "Wc were advised to have no 
light in our tent, lest the tribes near might take a 
shot at us; and we dined in the dark. It was the 
first night I had ever spent in a tent, and to me it 
seemed a mad thing to go to bed under such circum- 
stances. I remember another night I spent near 
here some years afterwards, but that I will speak of 
later. 

On this occasion the night passed quietly. 

The next morning they woke us before daybreak. 
The cook had lit a fire and prepared breakfast — fried 
eggs, tinned tongue, and tea. As soon as we were 
dressed the tents were struck, and while we were 
breakfasting the baggage was loaded up. We had 
camp chairs and a little joortable iron table, but its 
legs became bent, and our enamelled iron plates had 
a way of slipping off, so that we generally used a mule 
trunk instead. The baggage was sent off, and we 
sat on the ground and smoked. Starting about an 
hour afterwards, we rode alouR throusrli ’'-ile 
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valleys -with cornfields in tliem : liere Tvater for 
irrigation could be obtained. In Harcli tlie corn ivas 
a foot liigli. Then we rode across a large plain 
covered with a coarse grass. It was not cultivated 
because of the impossibility of obtaining water. "We 
camped further on in tlie Chaliardeh valley, which 
was partly cultivated and partly covered with the 
coarse grass. The tents were put up near a clump 
of trees, where there was a well. Unfortunately, 
there was also the tomb of some man of importance, 
and other graves, near the well. The water we had 
from it tasted very musty and disagreeable. Kext 
day we went througli other cultivated valleys to the 
mountains again. The river Iiere made a curve to 
the south, and the mountains came close up to the 
bank. The road, cut out of the face of the moun- 
tain, ran sometimes level with the bank, sometimes 
a hundred feet or more above it. It was much 
pleasanter than the Khyber Pass, for to the north 
(our right) there was the broad Kabul river, 
with cultivated fields on its northern bank, and 
though the scorching heat of the sun was reflected 
from the rocks there was a cool breeze blowing. I 
thought it was a wonderfully good road for native 
make, but I found, on enquiry, that it had been 
made by tlie British during the Afghan war. 

After rounding a shoulder of the mountain, where 
the road was high above the river, we could see in 
the distance tlie Jelalabad Plain and the walled city of 
Jclalabad. However, it was a long way off and we 
had to ride some hours before we reached it. 

hen on a journey in Afghanistan it is not usual 
to trot or cantor, in fact, the natives never trot. 



Advaninircs of CuKivaiion. 


They ride at a quick f^liuniiii.u: walk : ilu' lu.ive’s near- 
side feet "o forward loixetkor, and lii.< olT-sifle U'vl 
too-etlier— a camelV walk. .11 is an artiiicial }):uh', 

O " 


but very re.stful. 

There was a shoricr rmile whi«’h wo ofudd b.avo 
taken from Bassawal, avoidinir •hdalaba*! alt<»Lro( her, 
but it was mostly over pebbly bills and dost'Vj jdain.s, 
and was exceeding hoi. .From Dacca wo bad k'-pt 
fairly close to,, tbougb not- actually in sight of, the 
Kabul river. It makes a vast diriVivnco to om'’s 
comfort in a tropical or semi-t nqu’ea) cmintry to 
travel through cultivated land whcr(% if rmly .'it 
intervals, there is something green to l)t‘ soi-n. Ft'W 
things are more fatiguing than tin' glare of a desert 
and the reflected heat from pebhle.s and rocks; wc. 
therefore, chose the longer but pleasanter route. 
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CHAPTEE II. 

Arrivai at Kabul. 

a.t JeliWjid Racftplroa bj tto Gotcmot Tte Pataca Tlie Town. 
The Plain. Qoartera in the Gnest Pavilion The f nendly Kban Tattanj and 
tie gunpowder factory The Royal gardens at Nunla The Suffftd Koh 
mountains Arboreal distnbntion to A/gbanistan. GnndamuL Assassination 
of Cavajjnan details of the plot The “ Red bridge ” ComiaeBCcment of 
mountainous ascent to Kabul JigdiUL llassacreof British in 1837. Former 
dangers of the ralley of Katasaug Enterprising peasants Tomb tn the Bel 
Baba rallcy Bnnat customs. The Lataband Pass and the Iron Cage. 
Distant new of Kabul The Ainlr'e projected road at Latabaad. The 
approach to Kabul The l^oro Gate. 


We arrived at Jelalabad about the middle of the 
afternoon. The town is fortified ; surrounded by a 
high wall, with bastions and loopholes ; and is in a 
good state of repair. \^e entered one of the massive 
gates, rode through the bazaars to the Palace. The 
bazaars, like those of Kabul, are roughly roofed over 
to keep out the glare of the sun. 

The Governor of Jelalabad received us in the 
Palace gardens : seats were placed in the shade : fans 
■were ^Yavcd by the page boys to keep off the flics ; 
and a crowd of people stood around. Sweets were 
brought — chiefly sugared almonl|s — then tea and 
cigarettes, and bouquets of flowers.' 

IVe rested for a while, and ns wo smoked tlio 
Governor made the usual polite Oriental .speeches. 
Then he invited us to sec the interior of the Palace. 
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It is a large 'white building, standing in the midst of 
well laid out gardens, in which arc man}* varieties of 
Eastern and European fruit-trees and flowers. The 
Palace Avas semi-European in its internal decoration. 
It was unfinished at this time. There Avas a large 
central hall Avith a domed roof, and smaller rooms at 
the side ; a separate enclosure A\’as built for the ladies 
of the harem: near by A\'erc‘ kitchens, rooms for 
the Afghan bath, and a Guest house or pavilion in a 
garden of its oaaui. 

The toAvn of Jelalabad. is betAveen ninety and a 
hundred miles from the Indian frontier t.OAvn 
PeshaAvur, and contains, in the summer, a population 
of from three to four thousand inhabitants. There 
is one chief bazaar or street Avith shops. The other 
streets are yqvj narrow. Though much smaller it 
resembles in style the city of Kabul, Avhich I Avill 
describe presently. 

The spot Avas chosen by Baber Brahshah, the 
Tartar king, founder of the Mogul dynasty of 
Afghanistan and India. He laid out some gardens 
here, but the town of Jelalabad AAms built b}’- his 
grandson, Jelaluddin Shah, also called Akbar, in 
1560 A.D., just about the time Avhen Queen Elizabeth 
came to the throne. The place is interesting to us- 
from the famous defence of Sir Bobert Sale durinir- 
the first Afghan Avar, when he held the town from 
November, 1841, to April, 1842. 

The river which runs near the town is here broad 
and rapid, though shallow and Avith low banks. All 
along the river for miles the plain is marshy and 
overgroAvn Avith reeds. In the summer AAdien the 
swamp is more or less dried up, one rides through 

2 
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the reeds latlier than keep to the glare and heat of 
the road The plain of Jelalabad, nearly t'^o 
thousand feet al)o\e the sea, is about twenty miles 
long, that IS, from east to west, and four or five 
miles vide. Whereier it can be iriigated from the 
Kabul liver it is delightfully fertile, but every v here 
else it IS hot barren desert The climate of Jelalabad 
IS much more tropical than that of Kabul — more 
resembling the climite of Central India, and m 
the V inter the nomadic Afghans of the lulls in the 
Kabul proimce pack their belongings on donkeys or 
bullocks, and with their whole families mo^e down to 
Jelalabad, so that the v inter population of the town 
IS enoimously gi eater than that of the summer 

Palm trees and oranges giow out in the gaidcns 
poraogianates and giapes in great quantities, and 
theio aio many kinds of tropical as well as sub- 
tropical flovers His Highness the Amir had an 
idea a short time ago of establishing a tea plantation 
heic It IS doubtful, hovcier, whether itvould bo 
successful, for in the summei tliore is the dust storm 
and the ‘scorching vmd — the simfim 

After taking Icaae of the Go\crnor wo veio 
shown into the Guest pa^^llon in its enclosed garden 
Hero arrangements had been made for us to spend 
the night On the north side, vhcro the pa\ihon 
o^c^looks the Kabul rner, vas a stone colonnade or 
a erandah V ith pillars. A sontrj a\as stationed hero 
and also at the gate of tho garden One of tlio 
Khans had asked permis&ion to ontortain us at dinner, 
and vith Afghan liospitalitj he jirovidcd aUo for the 
guaul, sen ants, and horr>o*s lie dul not dino vith us 
but came m afterwards for a chut. 1 noticed tint 
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in spite of being a Maliomedan be did not refuse a 
cigarette and some whiskey. This gentleman we 
were told bad considerable power in tbe neigbbonrbood 
of Gnndamnk, and we were advised, in case it should 
ever be necessary to escape from Kabul, to remember 
bis friendliness; for though Gundamuk is a long 
way from Kabul, one could ride there in a day. 

Next day we had a gallop through the fertile 
part of the valley. I had changed my mare for a 
steadier horse and my mind was peaceful. Away to 
the south it was stony and bare, and in the distance 
we conld see the snow-capped range of the Suffed 
Koh or A¥hite Mountains. We did not go very many 
miles, but put up at the village of Tattang. Some 
of the villages are built entirely as forts, resembling 
those in the Khyber district. In others there is a 
similar but smaller fort, which is occupied by the 
Malek or some rich man with his immediate retainers ; 
the other houses, fiat topped and built of sun-dried 
bricks, are clumped irregularly together near the fort. 
But the windows, for safety and to ensure privacy, 
generally open into a walled garden or yard, so that 
even these Lave the appearance of being fortified. 
The villages are surrounded by orchards and fields. 

At Tattang the Amir has a gunpowder factory, 
and tbe superintendent showed us over it. The 
machinery is of wood, roughly made, and is worked 
by water power. The water is obtained from a 
stream rising in the Suffed Koh mountains, and is 
led by broad channels to the water wheels. Along 
tbe channels, and indeed along most of the irrigation 
canals that one sees in the country, are planted 
poplars or willows ; these . protect the canal banks 
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from injury, and possibly lessen by tbeir shade 
the rapid evaporation of water that takes place in 
a dry hot climate The gunpowder is not for sale, 
and severe penalties are inflicted on those detected 
selling or stealing an} 

The following day we left the cultivated part of the 
valley and rode tlirough a stony desert and over pebbly 
mountains to Nimla Contrasted with the pleasant 
ride through the fields of the day before, the heat 
and glare were most oppressive The Nimla \ alley i«5, 
however, an oasis in the desert In it theie is a >eiy 
beautiful garden enclosed within a high w all It was 
made by Shah Jehangir about 1610 a D , and has been 
repaired by the present Amir One can see the 
garden a great way off, the deep green of its cypress 
trees being a striking piece of colour among the 
blue greys and reds of the mountainous barren 
landscape. There is an avenue of these trees about 
one hundred feet wide, and between them, from one 
end of the garden to the othei, lushes a broad sticam. 
iMth three cascades artificially made and enclosed 
within a stone embankment The water is bi ought 
from a stream rising in the SuffCd Koh mountains, 
and mshes on to join the SurUiuh, n branch ot tho 
Kabul river. 

At one end of tho a-venue is a piMhon sun minded 
by flowers. Here wo putjup for the night Soldiers 
wore ‘Jcnt oIT to the nemest \ilHgcs to buy proMsions, 
and our Ilindustmi cook, Iming dug n slnllow holo 
in tho ground m which to build his wood fire, placed 
a couple of stones on each side to support Ins pots, 
and soit us an cxccllent^dmiicr of soup, roist fowl, 
and custard pudding. 
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^Ye started of£ early next morning. Leaving the 
Niinla valley we had a rough road, often no more 
than a dry watercourse which led up over rocky 
mountains and across stony plains for many miles. 
As we were travelling westward, on our left hand, 
that is to the south, could be seen the great range 
of mountains called the Suffed Koh, on the other 
•side of which is the Kurram vallej^-, now occupied 
by the British. This range forms the southern 
boundary of the Kabul province, and extending from 
the Khyber mountains had been on our left the Avhole 
way. Our route, however, had been somewhat north- 
west, for we had kejDt fairly close to although not 
on the banks of the Kabul river, but at Jelalabad 
we branched off from the river south-west, and came 
much closer to the Suffed Koh. 

This range, unlike the other mountains we saw, is 
covered with great forests of trees. In the whole 
country the arboreal distribution is peculiar. The 
forests are confined entirely to the main ranges of 
mountains and their immediate offshoots. The more 
distant iDrolongations are bare and rocky. I remember 
once in travelling from Turkestan to Kabul, everyone 
stopped and stared, for there on a mountain a solitary 
tree could be seen ; it looked most extraordinary. In 
the valleys there -are poplars and willows, which have 
been planted by the peasants for use afterwards as 
roofing beams, and there are orchards of fruit-trees, 
but I never saw a forest, a wood, nor even a spinney. 
The species of tree on those mountains where they are 
to be found, varies, of course, according to the height 
you find them growing. For instance, high up, there 
are the cone-bearing trees, the various kinds of pine 
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and fir. Then come the yew and the hazel, the 
•^alnnt and the oak Lower donn — to 3,000 feet — are 
wild olives, acacias, and mimosas On the terminal 
ridges you find simply shrubs and herbs 

AVe passed Gundamuk, where in May, 1879, the 
“ Treaty of Peace” nas signed by the reigning Amir 
Yakoub and by Sir Louis Cavagnari Four months 
later, in September, Cavagnari, while British Resident 
in Kabul, was assassinated with the connn ance of the 
same Amir I heard the nhole plot of the assassi- 
nation when I was in Kabul 

The story was this Cavagnari had been holding 
Durbars, giving judgment m cases of dispute bi ought 
to him by the natives, and had been distributing 
money freely, till the Sirdars, coming to Amir Yakoub, 
said, ** hfo longer is the Amir King of Afghani^an, 
Cavagnari is King.” Yakoub therefore took counsel 
with his Sirdars as to the best course to adopt They 
said, “ To-morrow the Hciati regiments come for 
their pay — send them to Ca^agnan” It nas ciafty 
advice — they knew the hot ficiy nature of the Hcratis 
The follomng day, n hen the troops appeal od, unarmed, 
as IS the custom on these occasions, Amli Yakoub ‘Jcnt 
nord, “Go to Cavagnaii — ^lio is jour King” Off 
1 ushod the soldiei s tumultuously, kuou mg the English- 
man had been lavish A\ith money. ‘Tho Sik!» sentry 
at the Residency Gate, seeing a great ciond lushing 
to the Bala lIiN^ar, challenged thorn. The cvcitcd 
shouts of the crond being no ansuer, ho hied At 
once their peaceable though noisj excitement changed 
to anger, and thej ict.iliatod mth a shoncr of stones. 
The Residenc} giiaid were called out, some of the 
Afghans rushed back for tlicir rifles and soon all 
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were furiously figliting, thoiigli no one but Yakoub 
and bis Sirdars knew wliy. Messages were sent to 
Amir Yakoub, and the answer be returned was, “ If 
God will, I am making preparations.” Tbe end was 
tbe massacre of tbe Britisb Envoy and all witb biin. 

About ten miles beyond Gundamuk was Siirkb 
pul, or " Tbe Red Bridge.” Tbis is an ancient brick 
bridge built over tlie river Surkab, wbicb runs into 
tbe Kabul river near Jelalabad. Tbe bridge is built 
bigb up at a wild looking gorge between precipitous 
red mountains, and tbe river comes roaring out 
into tbe valle}?-. Tbe water of tbe river is reddish, 
or dark-brown, from tbe colour of tbe mud in 
suspension; however, tbe Afghans said it was good 
water, and while we sat in tbe shade of a fakir’s 
but there, tbe servants boiled some of tbe water 
and gave us tea. Then we crossed tbe bridge and 
rode on again. From here, almost to tbe Kabul 
valley, tbe road is through a very wild and desolate 
mountainous region; you gradually rise higher and 
higher, to nearly 8,000 feet, but just before you reach 
Kabul, descend some 2,000 feet, tbe valley of Kabul 
being 6,000 feet above tbe sea. It is, of course, a very 
great deal colder in tbis region than in Jelalabad; in 
fact, while tbe harvest is being reaped in Jelalabad, 
tbe corn at Gundamuk, only twenty-five miles further 
on, is but an inch or two above tbe ground. It 
would, perhaps, be more accurate to say that tbe ascent 
commences at Nimla. We rode some miles between 
two ranges of bills — tbe long narrow valley being cut 
across by spurs from tbe mountains ; then climbed a 
very long steep ascent, witb precipitous walls of rock 
on either side, and descended a narrow winding gorge 
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Trhich appeared to have been once the bed of a river. 
On eithei side of this gorge there "was brush'ivood 
growing, some stunted holly trees, and vrliat looked 
like twisted boxwood trees Then we climbed the 
mountain, on the top of which is the Jigdilik serai 
This IS 6,200 feet high, and the scenery from the serai 
IS the abomination of desolation — range after range of 
bai ren mountains It felt bitterly cold up there, after 
the heat we had been through 

They found us a room over the gateway of the 
sorai, lit a bla7ing wood fire, and v e stayed there till 
the next day In the first Afghan v ar m 1637, during 
the winter retreat of the British army, of the 5,000 
soldiers and 11,000 camp followers wlio left Kabul, 
onlj 300 reached Jigdilik, and of these only one, 
Dr Brjdon, reached Jclalabad, the others were shot 
dovn by the Afghans, oi died of cold and exposino 
The Milage of Jigdihk is not on the lull uhcro the 
serai IS situated, but in the valley at the foot Heio 
three goiges meet One was the road by which the ill- 
fated aim) came in their rcti cat from Kabul thiough 
the Kiuiid Kabul Pass AVc took another road to the 
noith-Asest "We climbed up and dovn o-sci steep 
mountains and through nn^ro^\ defiles hemmed in b) 
baic rocks In the ^ alleys it uas rare to sco anything 
but stones, rocks, and pebbles Tliorc u as one -n allo) 
at Katasung uhorc there vas a little ‘^tieain vith 
gi-ass growing b) it This \alle\, a shoit time ago, 
was •\erj dangcious to tri\cl thiough on account of 
the Inghwa) lobboncs and muidci^ of a tube luing 
near It is safer now, foi the Amir has killed some 
of them, iinpu«oncd otlicis and dj-j)cr‘'cd the icst 
"Wc camped at Soi Bdn, a nanow \allo) of pebbles, 
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•u'ith a small stream Irickling through il. An enter- 
prising peasant, finding "waler tlicre, had ]neked all 
the pebbles off a narrow strip of ground, piled them 
in a ring ronnd Ids field, led the water bv a trench to 
it, and had planted .^ome corn. He, however, was 
noAvherc to be seen, nor was there any house or lint 
there. 

We occasionally came across (liese ]iatclies among 
the mountains wherever there was a ti’ickle of water 
to bo obtained. Sometimes they were more extensive 
than this one, and, if made on the .slope of tjjc 
mountain, the ground was carefully dug and built n]i 
into terraces, so that irrigation was ])os.sible. In 
the middle of the Sei Baba vallev was a tomb with 
a low wall all round it, and a solitary tree was 
growing by. On the tomb were ])lacod two or three 
pairs of horns of the wild goat. This is done as a 
mark of great respect. Every passer by, too, throws 
a stone on a heap by the grave, and strokes his beard- 
while he mutters a prayer. The heap of stones, or 
“tsalai,” is supposed to be piled only over the graves 
of holy men or martyrs ; but they arc heaped over 
any grave that happens to be apart from others, and 
by the wayside. The peasants, not knowing, assume 
it is the grave of a holy man. The custom is said 
by some to originate by imitation from an act of 
Mahomed, in which the form but not the spirit of 
the ceremony, has been retained; for Mahomed, fleeing 
for refuge to Mecca from Medina, threw stones at 
the city and cursed it. By others, these heaps of 
stones are supposed to be representative of the 
Buddhist funeral pillars, the custom having remained 
extant since the days when Buddhism was the 
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dominant religion of tlie people inhabiting this 
conntiy The latter seems the more likelj explanation. 

By the side of some of these tombs a small shrine, 
“ ziyarat,” is built If tlie tomb is that of a known 
holy man, the passer by, in addition to adding a stone 
and saying his prayer, calls upon the name of the saint, 
and tears a small piece of rag off his garment which 
he hangs on the nearest bush or tree The shred is 
to remind the holy man that the weaier has prayed 
him to intercede on hi 5 > behalf -nith the prophet 
Mahomed On the grave, too, is generally planted a 
polo with an open hand, cut out of zinc 02 tin, fixed 
on the top It the deceased has fallen in battle a red 
rag I'j fixed on the pole as ucll ^That the open hand 
pointing to tho sky represents I never heaid 

"When Tsc arrived at Sci Baba vo found that a 
party of peasants on the tramp had halted there — one 
of their number died 3ust as ■uo arrived. Seeing that 
uchad a cavalcade of horsemen and much baggage, 
and there being no Milage ncaier than so\on or eight 
miles, they camo to us to bog a little calico for a 
iMuding sheet It struck mo that ten }aid«, tho 
amount the} askcl foi, was rathei much for that 
pill pose. Tossibl} they thought the Ining men 
icquired it quite as much as the dead man 

Next day ^^o Iiul a high and stony rango of 
mountains to climb— tho Lntiband Pass, nearly eight 
thousand feet aboic tho sea Tins p utof tlic journey 
between Bitaband anil Chin ir, with the w iiuling rock} 
load CiirMug high up round tho spins 01 plunging 
into uirrow laMiies, alwa}-> seems to me the wildest 
and ino>t weird of ill The mountains are «o huge 
and rock} , tho ra-nnes so precipitous, and tho silcnco 
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so appalling. A few years ago tlie Pass was dangerous 
not only in itself — tlie road in one place runs on 
a ledge of rock overhanging a seemingly bottomless 
precipice — ^but it was infested with Afghan higliway 
robbers. Being comparatively near the capital this 
was particularly exasperating to the Amir. Finding 
ordinary punishments of no avail he determined to 
make an example’^of the next man apprehended. As 
we were ridino' alono: we could see fixed on one of 

O o 

the highest peaks something that looked in the 
distance like a flagstaff. The road winding on we 
drew nearer, and saw it was not a flag, it was too 
globular, and it did not move in the wind. When we 
got right under the peak we saw it was a great iron 
cage fixed on the top of a mast. The robber had 
been made an example of. There was notliing left in 
the cage but his bones. I never heard of there being 
any more highway robbery or murder near here. 

From this pass you get the first view of Kabul. 
In the distance it seems a beautiful place, and after 
the long desolate march the sight of it lying in the 
green Kabul valley is delightful. We reached the 
foot of the mountains, rode some miles along a stony 
and barren plain till we reached a village called 
Butkhak, where we camped. The next day the 
cultivated part of the Kabul valley lay before us. 
First were the fields surrounding Butkhak, tlien we 
crossed a small dilapidated brick bridge over the 
Log ar river, which runs north to join the Kabul 
river. We had quite lost sight of our old friend 
the Kabul river since we left Jelalabad : he was away 
somewhere to the north of us, cutting a path for 
himself among the mountains. The Amir has spent 
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ssveral tliousands of pounds — or ratlier lacs of rupees 
— in trying to make a road in the course of tlie rn er 
fiom Kabul to Jelalabad, but it was found quite 
impracticable among the mountains in the Kataband 
and Gbinar district Tbe object, of course, was to 
avoid tlie climb oi er the Lataband Pass I have ne\ ei 
been the route through the Kliurd Kabul Pass to 
digdilik, but I have heard that the road is notiery 
good 

After crossing the Logar bridge we mounted a 
lange of low pebbly hills, which run irregularly 
cast across the valley, cutting it in two Fiom the 
delated ground we could see on our loft a largo 
reed grown marsh surrounded by meadow land, winch 
ran light up to the foot of the mountains, forming 
the south boundaij of the valley Wo uoro much 
nearer to the southern than to the northern limit 
The mountains cuned round in front of us anduo 
could see the gap or gorge hetuecn tlio Asmai and 
Shero Derwaza mount nns Trom tins the Kabul 
river emerged and took its course in a north-easterly 
direction across the vallcj 

On the south bank of the river near the gorge 
and at the foot of t?ie S?(cio ihiiwaza lay t?io ertj 
Jutting out north-east from tho Slieio Deiuaza into 
the 1 alloy, about a mile south of the gorge, was the 
spur of tho Bala Ilissar, and tho citj seemed, as it 
i\oro, to bo tucked into the corner hetuoen tlio Shore 
Derwaza, its B ila Ilissar ‘^pur, .ind tho Asinai 
mountain On our light, about a mile and a half 
north of tho citj, ■\\as the Sheipin cantonment or 
fortification, backed b^ two low hills — the Bomaru 
heights 
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■\7e descended tlie elevated ground, fi’om v'liicli 
we had a birds-cyc view of \hc valley, and found our- 
selves riding along excellent roads fringed with 
poplar trees. The cultivated holds separated by 
irrigation ehannels la^' to the left of us. On the right 
were the pebbly hills we had crossed lower doAvn, con- 
tinued irregularly west. On the last hill nearest the 
town, “ Siah Sang,” was a strong fort, built by the 
British Avhen Lord Boberts was in Kabul. It is 
ealled Fort Boberts. 

We rode along the avenues of poplar and plane 
trees right up to the Bala Hissar spur. In the time 
of the Amir Shere Ali, on the high ground of the spur 
stood the royal residence and the fort, and when 
A’akoub was Amir this was the Bcsidency whore 
Cavagnari lived. It is now almost all in ruins or 
demolished. The gateway stands, and a part of the 
old palace. This is used as a prison for women, 
political prisoners, Hazaras, and others. The wall 
and the moat exist, and inside, some rough barracks 
have been built for a few troops. The native fort 
on the higher ground of the Bala Hissar seems to be 
in good repair. I have never been inside. It is used 
as a magazine for joowder. 

We passed the Bala Hissar, leaving it on our left, 
and the road led through a plantation of willows 
extending from the Bala Hissar some distance north, 
skirting the east suburb of the city. The willows 
in the plantation were arranged in rows about ten 
yards apart with a water trench or ditch under each 
row of trees, and the shaded space between was green 
with grass — an unusual sight in Afghanistan. The 
trees were planted by Amir Shere Ali, whose ■ idea 
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■was to camp his soldiers here in the summer -without 
tents. The ■willow branches are used now to make 
charcoal for gunpowder. 

"We entered the gate of the city called the Lahore 
Gate. It was rather dilapidated, but looked as 
though it might once have been strong. There were 
heavy wooden doors studded with iron, and large 
loopholes in the upper brickwork of the gate which 
were guarded by brick hoods open below, a species of 
machicoulis gallery. Possibly the loopholes were once 
used for the purpose of pouring boiling water on the 
heads of an attacking enemy. 
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CHAPTER III. 


The Reception. 


Position of Katul. Its defences. Amir’s opinion of the Founders of his Capital. 
Entry into Kahnl. Aspect of the Townsmen. Arrival at the Arm Foundry. 
Tisit of the Afghan Official. His appearance. Absence of Amir. To he 
received at the Palace by the Princes. The approach to the Palace. The 
Amir s Pavilion. Page boys. The Princes Habibullah and Nasrullah, The 
Eeception. Internal arrangement of Pavilion. The earthquake. Abrupt 
ending of the Eeception. Other buildings in the Palace. 


The city of Kabul, 5,780 feet above tlie sea, lies tlieu 
at tbe foot of tlie bare and rocky mountains forming 
tke vest boundary of tbe Kabul valley, just at tlie 
triangiilar gorge made by tlie Kabul river. Through 
this gorge runs the high road to Turkestan and 
G-huzni. Ar_ ancient brick vrall, hio’h, though some- 
Tviiat mine':., urith towers at intervals, leads np on 
each side oi rne gorge to the summit of the Asmai 
and Shere Uenraza mountains, along the latter to the 
Bala Hissar rspnr, where it joins the fort. From the 
Asmai a hne of hills extends west to the Paghman 


lange. Formerly the wall was taken across the gorge, 
hiidging the Kabul river. Remains of it are to be seen 
CH a small island in the middle. The city, therefore, 
^ ''' ell protected on the western side — ^the side of 

danger from invasion of the Tartars : it is compara- 
tively unprotected on the east, except by the Bala 
Hissar fort ; for in those days little danger of invasion 
apprehended from India. 
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The cit\ extends a mile and a-lialf from east to 
Tve'^t, and one mile from north to south Hemmed in 
as it Is. bj the mountains, theie is no way of extending 
it, except in a northerly direction towards the Slierpur 
cantonment It is here midwaj between the cit} and 
Sherpiii on the north side of the n\er that tlie Auiir 
has built lus palace 

His Highness speaks derisively of the foundera of 
his capital, Deuanas,*^ he calls them, “Tools to budd 
a city of mill lints cramped into a corner among the 
mountains ” One of his ambitions has been to hiuld 
a neu Ixabnl m the fertile Chahardeli valley to tho 
ucst of the Shore Deruaza and Asniai mountains, 
between them and the Pagliman hills Amii Shero Ah 
had also the intention of b iilding a ncu Kabul, and 
“Shore pur,” tho “City of Shore Ah,” uns begun 
lion QS er, he gob no further than three sides of tho 
u all round it 

The desiie to build a new Kabul is not «:urpn^ing 
when one has ''ecu the present city The firbt thing 
that stiikes you on enteiing it is tho general look of 
dilapidation and dll tiness Closei acqu imtancc shou*^ 
you how iiic\pics',ibly unclean and unhealthy an 
ancient Oriental city can become 

"We loJe tbrough the narrow badly -paved «iticcts 
and thiough tho bazaar*;, which wcio ciowdcd with 
tuihmncd Afghius and Hindus rohed m biight 
colours 'Ihcy nio\td out of tho way of om rithcr 
laigo cualculo, 1) it ^ely few showed any npjmiuanco 
of cuno'ity , arid wc rode on to tho gaidtn oi orch ird 
III the goigc hutweeu the Shoie Htiwaza and Asinu 
mount im^, when, by tho side of tho K iliul iiiir, 
tho Amir’s Ihuopeaa Arm foundiy has been c‘'l ib- 
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lislied. This is protected on one side by the river, 
on the three other sides by high Avails. 

The entrance vT-as through a large double wooden 
gate, where some soldiers were on guard. Inside 
there were built along the walls a series of rooms 
where tin workers, brass workers, and others prac- 
tised their handicraft. In one of the larger of these 
rooms Mr. Pyne and myself Avere located, and an 
adjoining one was prepared for the two English 
engineers, Messrs. Stewart and Myddleton, who had 
accompanied us. 

In the centre of the ground three or four large 
buildings were in course of erection. These had been 
commenced by Mr. Pyne during his first short visit to 
Kabul. The walls were nearly completed. To finish 
them were the corrugated iron roofs which Mr. Pyne 
had brought out from England, and the machinery, 
some of Avhich Avas lying around packed in cases in 
two hundredweight pieces : the rest arrived on strings 
of camels a few days or weeks after we did. 

In our room we found a large table loaded with 
sweets, cakes, kaimaglichai, or cream and tea, and 
various other eatables. We set to, but were presently 
Ausited and salaamed by some score or so of Hindustani 
inistris, whom Mr. Pyne had engaged and sent on 
from India. There was a very fair carpet on the 
earth-beaten floor. Our beds, bedding, and chairs we 
had brought with us. A soldier was posted on guard 
at our door and another on the roof. 

In the space inside the enclosure unoccupied by 
buildings, there grew a great many mulberry trees, 
and outside the walls were large beds of flowers,, vines 
trailed oA^er upright poles, and a fountain. This plot 
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of ground had once been the garden of a -srealthy 
Afghan gentleman. 

On the day after our arrival in Kabul it rained 
hard, but on the follorving day we received a cere- 
monial visit from Jan Mahomed Khan, the treasury 
Cfhcer, who was accompanied by a large retinue of 
servants. This gentleman was of medium height and 
slightly built. He had a rather dark skin, but a very 
pleasant face, and was charming in his manner. His 
costume was hrilliant. It consisted of a black 
astraklian hat of the globular Russian shape, a purple 
velvet tunic embroidered with gold, a belt and 
sword, both highly ornamented with beaten gold, 
trousers and patent leather boots. Tbo sword was 
not of the European shape. It was made with a 
slight curve, had no hand guard, and slipped almost 
entirely into the scabbard. Mr. Pyno was acquainted 
with this gentleman, having mot him during his first 
visit to Kabul. I, therefore, was introduced. After 
the usual compliments and polite speeches, it was 
intimated to us that Prince Habibullah, tlio eldest son 
of the Amir, would receive ns at the Palace that day. 

lYe learnt that His Highness the Amir himself was 
away in Turkestan, where ho had been figlitiiig his 
rebeltions cousin Ishak. 

After .Ian Jtahoraed Khan had politely asked per- 
mission to depart, wc got ready to go to the Palace. 
Our horses were brought to the door, and wo rode, 
accompanied by our guard and an interpreter, to the 
Erg Ihalacc. Tiiis Palace is situated outside tiic town, 
about midway between it and the Slierpiir ennton- 
incnt. IVo rode from the workshops eonio little 
distance along the Kabul river, then skirted the 
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GoYernnient buildings which are built ou the south 
and east sides of the Palace gardens, and arrived 
at the east entrance, a big arched gateway in which, 
however, there were no gates. Here we left our 
horses. Entermg the gateway we walked across the 
gardens, the guard unceremoniously clearing out of 
our way the clerks, pages, and petitioners who were 
walking along the paths. We saw in front of us the 
ramparts, moat, and bridges of the Palace. The 
flame-shaped battlements of the walls, and the 
decorated gateway set in a semicircular recess flanked 
by bastions, had a quaint Oriental appearance. 

On tlie wall over the gateway was a small cupola 
skeltering wkat appeared to be a telescope, but may 
have been a machine gun. From this tower issues at 
sunrise and sunset the wild native music of drums and 
horns, which is the invariable “ Salaam i subh ” and 
“ Salaam i sham ” of Oriental kings. Many a morning 
in after years was I woke up at daybreak by the 
weird monotonous howl of the horns and the distant 
rattle of the drums. 

We crossed the bridge in front of us and entered 
the decorated gateway, the wooden gates of which — 
massive and studded with iron — were open. Inside 
was the guard-room, large and high, with passages 
leading off from it, and the soldiers of the guard were 
grouped idly about. 

The sentry on duty with fixed bayonet was 
lounging in a wooden shelter near the gates. He 
jumped up as we entered. We walked across the 
guard-room, out into the open, and found ourselves in 
another garden. On either side of the path were 
grass lawns and trees. The paths were fenced off by 
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tlnn iron railings All around tlie gardens Trere 
buildings symmetrically arranged two stones high on 
each side of tlie gateway, and one story elsewhere 
"We walked along the centre path, till we came to a 
long high wall, with loopholes extending across the 
garden, and eindently concealing other buildings, 
turned to the left till we came to a small heavy 
wooden door studded with iron, and with the posts 
and jambs somew hat elaborately carved There was 
no porch, but fixed in front of the doorway, about six 
feet from it, was a high heavy wooden screen The 
object of this screen I could not see, unless it were to 
obstruct the view when the door was opened Near 
the door was a wooden bench for the use of those who 
were waiting Between the door and the screen we 
found an officer in uniform, armed with a sabre, and 
several soldiers iii unifoim, all armed ^nth ilartini- 
Henry carbines and swoid-bayonets "We waited a 
few minutes while the officer went in to report our 
an n ai 

"We were admitted, and I saw, standing in the 
iniddlt of a flower garden, the Amir’s paMlion 
There were lOses, wallfloweio, stocks, and othei 
sweet-smelling flowcio in the garden, and the walks 
between the flower-beds were paied with inaible 
Directly opposite was the entianco to the panlion, 
md it struck mo at once win the hea%^i <5crcen had 
been erected out«!ule, oppo'^Ue the gate of entn to 
the girdcn, for the dooi of the paMhon being open 
It w IS po's-jiblc to S‘'c into the inteuor, uul if the 
dooi into the garden weie aKo opened it would It 
po "jble, without the ^erten, foi a man in a distant 
p n of the outer g mien's to fire a iiflo straight np to 
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the royal couch. On cither aide of tho steps leading 
up to the entrance of tlic pavilion reposed a marble 
lion. These I found had not been carved in Alghan- 
istan, but ■were imported from India, Tho pavilion 
struck one as an extraordinary piece of architecture 
in an ornate style. 

We went up the steps into the entry, where tliere 
were several page boys waiting. They were not 
dressed as Orientals, but had on astrakhan liats, 
velvet tunics of different colours, embroidered with 
gold, trousers, and English boots. I'lic lobby led 
into a circular or octagonal hall, with a high domed 
roof, and, entering it, we found ourselves in the 
presence of the Prince. 

His Highness was seated in an arm-chair, his 
brother, Sirdar Nasriillah Ivhan, on his left, and 
several officers in a semicircle on his right. The 
Prince Habibullah Khan is a broadly built some- 
what stout man, and appeared to be about twenty 
years of age. Ho is fair for an Oriental, is shaven 
except for a slight moustache, has handsome features, 
and a very pleasant smile. Sirdar Hasrullah Khan, 
who seemed about seventeen, is of a different type. 
He is less broadly built than his elder brother, and 
his features are more aquiline. Heither of the 
Princes are tall. Habibullah Khan bears a strong 
resemblance to the Amir, though he has a smaller 
frame and a much milder expression than his Koyal 
Pather. The Prince stammers slightly in his speech, 
and His Highness, the Amir, told me this affection 
first appeared after an attempt had been made to 
poison the Prince when he was quite a child. The 
Princes and the officers were dressed in European 
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military uniforms, -snth astrakhan hats, and though 
this Ti'as an Oriental court no one "was seated on the 
ground. 

Contrary to Oriental etiquette we took off the 
turbans 'VN'hich ^YG had been wearing, for it seemed 
better to act according to “Western ideas of courtesy 
than to attempt to imitate tlie customs of Orientals, 
of which we then knew very little. We bowed as 
we were introduced, and the Prince, without rising, 
shook hands with us, politely enquiring if wo were 
well, and expressed a hope that we were not fatigued 
by the journey to Kabul. 

Chairs wore placed for us in front of the Prince, 
at some little distance, and to his left. Tea and 
cigarettes were brought. The Prince spoke to us 
for some time, chiefly about the machinery and 
workshops. Ho spoke in Persian, the interpreter 
translating. 

Tliero were four alcoves or rooms leading off 
from the central hall of the pavilion, each about 
twelve feet square : one constituted tbe lobby : in the 
opposite alcove, I learnt afterwards, the Amir’s couch 
is usually placed, and one led off from each side. 
The four rooms leading from tho central hall were 
not separated by doors, and over each was a cor- 
responding room upstains, also looking into tlio 
central hall, but protected by a wooden railing. 
The rooms wore lighted by windows opening into 
tho giirdon ; and tho central Imll hy borrowed light 
from tho rooms. The hall, though high and domed, 
was not more than about eighteen feet ncros*?, and 
ng.un‘'i the four short walls that intervened between 
tho rooms, wore jdncetl re^jpcctively a piano with a 
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gold embroidered velvet, cover ; a carved "wood 
cabinet; a marble table covered vilb brass candle- 
sticks and ornamental lamps of dilTeroid. patterns, 
from England and Russia ; and a dark carved v'ood 
escritoire Avith Avriting materials on it. 

As I sat facing tlic Prince Avitli m3' hack to the 
entiy, I saAV hanging on the Avails O])posite me tAvo 
framed chromo-lithograpbs — one representing the 
English House of Commons and the other the 
House of Lords. A 3'ear or tAvo aftemvards I became 
much better acquainted Avith this paAulion, for I had 
to live there Avhilc I Avas attending His Highness 
during a severe illness. Qhie Amir told me ho 
designed it himself ; I fanc}* he got the idea from 
one of the churches in Tashkend, of Avhich I haA'c 
seen a picture. It Avas small, he said, but aa'us built 
as an experiment ; he had endcaAmured to make it 
earthquake proof b3’- bracing it Avitli iron bauds. It 
cost him a great sum of mono3V 

The Prince lit a cigarette, and just as he began 
smoking AAm heard a most curious noise. The lamps 
and vases rattled Adolentl}’’, and I saAV the Prince’s 
face change. Pyne turned to me and said, “An 
earthquake ! ” The rattling and shaking increased, 
the doors SAVung open, and our chairs heaved. The 
Prince sat a moment Avhile the noise and shaking 
greAV more and more severe, then suddenly he rose 
and Avalked rapidly out into the gardens. The Avhole 
court, and we Avith them, folloAved liurriedly. All 
thought the Palace Avould fall. "With one exception 
it was the most severe earthquake I ever experienced. 
The shock lasted four minutes, and travelled from 
east to west. W e returned again to the pavilion for 
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a shoit tune, but presently were allowed to retire, 
so that the reception ended somewhat abruptly. 

As we were coming out I found there w ere tw o 
other enclosures m the fort beside that containing 
the Amir’s pavilion. Next to the Amir’s garden was 
the large enclosure of the Harem serai. It is not 
etiquette to walk past the door of this if you can 
get to your destmation any other way. I had to 
enter this enclosure once, but that I will speak of 
later. 

Nevt to the Harem serai was a quadrangle contain- 
ing the official quarters of the Princes. Each Prince 
has also an establishment in the city, where are his 
servants, and horses, and his harem. Besides these 
enclosures there is the Treasury, the Amir’s prn ate 
Stores containing valuables of all kinds, silks and 
diamonds, carpets, and w mes : a row of cook houses 
or kitchens quarters for the court officials and pages; 
and barracks for the garrison. The fort, tliough 
seemingly strong, and no doubt useful in case of a 
sudden not, is complctel) under the control of the 
fort on the summit of the Asmai mountains 
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CHAPTER IV. 

AFGIlA^’ Hospitals. 

The first attondaTicc at an Afgfian Hospital. Its arrangomont. Tlu> drags and 
instrumonts. The Patients. An Interprotor proBonIs himself. DispenserB. 
Marvellous recovery of the Page hoy. Its cllect. Huildings near the 
Hospital. The Durhav Ualland Guest llousc. The Shoqifir Jlilitary lIosj)ital. 
Lord Roberts and the Shorpftr Cantonment. Adventure with an Afghan 
soldier. Arrangement of the In-patient Hospital. Diet of Patients. 
Attendance of Hakims. Storekeepers and their w.iys. 

The next day Mr. Pyne set to tvork to get tlio 
pieces of machinery removed from their cases and 
put together. Follovred by a sergeant and a conple 
of soldiers’ of the guard he bustled about vigoroiLsly, 
issuing rapid orders in a mixture of English and 
broken Hindustani, and Persian, -which compound 
language his •workmen soon learnt to understand. 

I had received no orders as to attending patients, 
but hearing from Pyne that there -was a City Hospital 
I rode off witli my guard to see -what it Avas like. I 
found the Hospital Avas situated in the roAA* of Govern- 
ment buildings erected outside the Erg Palace on the 
Avide poplar-fringed road running between the city and 
the Sherpur cantonment, which was made by the 
British and called by them “ The Old Mall.” These 
buildings skirt the gardens outside the Erg Palace 
on the south and east. Like most of the build- 
ings put up under the direction of the Amir, they 
are better built than most of the other houses in 
Kabul. Though only of one story they are very lofty, 
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a short time, but piesently ivere allowed to retire, 
so that the reception ended somewhat abruptly 

As we were coming out I found there were tno 
other enclosures m the fort beside that containing 
the Amir’s pavilion Next to the Amir's garden was 
the large enclosure of the Harem serai It is not 
etiquette to walk past the door of this if you can 
get to your destination any other way I had to 
enter this enclosure once, but that I will speak of 
later. 

Next to the Harem seiai nas a quadrangle contain- 
ing the official quaiters of the Princes Bach Prince 
has also an establishment in the city, where are his 
servants, and horses, and his harem Besides these 
enclosures there is the Treasury, the Amir’s pm ate 
Stores containing valuables of all kinds, silks and 
diamonds, carpets, and w mes . a row of cook houses 
or kitchens quarters for the court officials and pages, 
and barracks for the garrison. Tlie fort, though 
seemingly strong, and no doubt useful in case of a 
sudden not, is completelj under the control of the 
fort on the summit of the Asmai mountains 
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promise an eas}* road to success iu Ireatnienl . the) 
orclered great, 'quantities of these, regardless of cost. 

and before they had tested them. 

The stores Avere in charge of a ITiudustani, who 
had obtained a medical qualification in Ijaliore, and 
who had been in the British service, lie showed 
me a medal, and was reported to be in receipt of 
a small pension from tbo Government, tliough bow 
he received it while in Kabul 1 never Uearil. 


I reached the Hospital about nine o’clock in tbo 
morning, and found myself confronted by some eighty 
sick Afghans who had heard of the arrival of a 
“I'eriughi doctor,” and wore all eager to be cured by 
him. In the time when Lord Roberts occupied Kabid 
the regimental surgeons had done good work among 
the Afghans. 

A guard, with fixed bayonet, stood at the door 
to keep ofi the crush; he did not use the bayonet, 
but he used a stick that he had with some vigour. 

Every patient who had a weapon, and JJiost 
Afghans wear one of some kind, was disarmed 
before lie entered the room. I liad no interpreter, 
and had been advised by Mr. Pync not to learn 
Persian; so that when the first patient was admitted 
I was in somewhat of a difficulty. I liad seen in a 
Persian grammar that the word "Hard” meant 
pain, so that when the first man came up I said, 
“ Hard ? ” putting a note of interrogation after it. 
The patient looked blankly at me. I tlionght lie 
must be intellectually very dull, and I repeated my 
word, but with no better result. Hot knowing 
quite what to say next, I examined him with the 
§tethoscope. 
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•with thick -walls, and have glazed windows. The 
buildings do not open into the street but into the 
gardens, access to -which is obtained by the big gate- 
way on the east side, where we left our horses when 
we visited the Prince, and by a similar gateway on 
the south. 

In the storeroom of the Dispensary I found on the 
shelves of glazed cupboards a great many cases of 
old-fashioned surgical instruments, some of which 
were marked “ Hon. East India Co.,” and on other 
shelves a large collection of European drugs in their 
bottles, jars, and parcels. The name of each drug 
was written in Persian as well as in English 
characters. These had been ordered from time to 
time by certain Hindustani Hospital assistants who 
were in the service of the Amir, and who had had 
charge of the Out-patient Hospital and the European 
drug stores. The Hospital assistants had not used any 
great amount of judgment in their orders, nor had 
they considered expense in the least. I found great 
quantities of patent medicines warranted to euro every 
disease under the sun ; and of the newer and more 
expensive drugs of which so much is expected and 
so little is known. Tlie old tried friends of the 
Medical Profession, whose cost is reasonable and whoso 
action is kno-wTi, such as quinine, ipecacuanha, car- 
bonate of ammonia, Epsom salts, were conspicuous 
by their absence, I enquired what plan had been 
adopted by the Hindustanis when they were making 
out their ordens, and learnt that they got hold of the 
price list of some enterprising vendor which had 
found its way to Kabul through India, and ticking 
oft any drugs or patent mixtures that seemed to 
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promise nii easy rontl to sneeess tn treat ment, (liey 
ordered groat (piaiitities of tliese, rc'gardh'ss (d eest^ 

and ))efore tlit'V lead tesieil flnnn. 

* 

The stores were in eharire of a ilindnstaiii, who 
had obtained a medieal fpirdiru’a.t inn in Luhor(\ atid 
wlio had lu’on in tlje Hritish sorvioi'. He showed 
me a medal, and w;i< report-'d to be in i-eeeipt of 
a .small pensioji froni the (loverinm-nt^ thoeedi inov 
lie received it \vbiU* in Kubtd 1 novor lieard. 

I reached the Hospital ttbont niju- c/rloel; in the 
mornim***, and found mvself eonfviutted bv sonu' ^’i•rhtv 
sick Afghans Avbo had beard of the arriv.'i! of .a 
“Fcringbi doctor/' and were all eager to In' eared by 
him. }n the time wiien Lor-1 Koiierts occupied Kabul 
the regimental surgeons Irel doja* gootl work atnong 
the Afghans. 

A guard, with fixol bayonet, st ootl ;it. tin? door 
to keep off the crush; did not use the bayonet, 
but he used a slick tlm* he had witli some vigour. 

Every patient wh.o liad a weajmn, and most 
Afghans wear one of s >mj kind, was disarmed 
before Ite entered t'he ro'jui. 1 had no interjU'eter, 
and liad been advi-'od hr 31 r. iAne not to learn 
Persian; .so Hiat wlien tlm hrst ])atient. n-as admitted 
I was in .somewhat of a difliculty. f Innl seen in a 
Persian grammar tlmt tin? word “ Hard ’’ meant 
jw???, so tliat wljon tljc first man came up I said, 
‘‘ Dard ” putting a note of interrogation after it. 
The patient looked Idaidely at me. I thought lie 
must he intellectuallv very dull, and I repeated mr 
word, but with no* better result. knowing 

quite what to say next. I examined him with the 

stethoscope. 
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He ■was greatly astonished, and shrank back some- 
"wliat suspiciously ■when I placed it against his cliest. 
Ho'wever, -when he found no e'Til resulted, he allo^wed 
me to proceed. I co\ild not find anything the matter 
■with him, and ■was again at a standstill. 

This seemed very nnsatisfactory; when to my great 
relief, a tall young man, in a turban and a bro-wn 
frock-shaped coat, stepped forward and addressed me 
in imperfect Englisli. I found he "was an Armenian 
Christian -who had been educated in a Missionary 
boarding school in India, but he had been so long in 
Kabul that he had nearly forgotten English. Ho 
after-wards became my interpreter, and grew very 
fluent, but at first I had to learn his English before I 
could understand him ; it -was quite different from 
anybody else’s. However— about the patient — said, 
“ Ask this man if he has any pain.” And then I 
found that my word Hard ” ought to have been 
pronounced more like “ Durrud.” I tried ” Durrud” 
on them afterwards, but cither they didn^t expect ino 
to know Persian, or else there ought to have been 
some context to my word, for they looked just 
as blankly at me as when T said “Hard.” The 
ordinary Afghan is a very slow-witted person. I 
found the patient had no pain, and I said, 

“ Tell him to put out his tongue.” 

The patient appeared surprised, and looked some- 
what doubtfully at me. I suppose he thouglit I was 
jesting in making such a request. However, ho put 
out his tongue : it was quite Iiealthy. I said, 

“ Tlioro is nothing the matter with him ; ” hut 
tiio Anncnian said, 

“Sir, a little you stop— I find out.” He said 
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something in Persian, and the man nodded. What 
words the Armenian used to enable me to understand 
what was wrong I do not remember, l.)ut I found out 
eyentuall}^ that the patient wanted a tonic, for all lie 
suffered from was an inability to manage his many 
wives. I said, “ Tell the man his complaint does not 
exist in my country ; I have no medicines for it.” 

There were, I should think, a dozen who came the 
first day for the same reason. Of other diseases, 
malarial fevers, eye cases, venereal diseases, coughs and 
dyspepsia were the commonest. I was not aide to 
finish attending to all the patients in the morning, and 
returned in the afternoon, finding them still waiting. 
As the days went by, the number of patients increased 
to such an extent, that it finally became no small 
matter to attend to them all, and do my own 
dispensing. There were Hindustani dispensers, but 
I was not quite prepared to trust them, till I 
knew them better. 

One day a lad, one of the Court pages, was 
brought : he was suffering from jaundice. I put the 
suitable medicine in a bottle, placed it on the table, 
then turned to examine another patient, mixed his 
medicine, .and put the bottle by the side of the first one. 
I went on till I had about a dozen bottles ready, then 
I ordered them to be filled with water, and gave them 
out. The patients took their medicine and progressed 
satisfactorily ; the Page boy, in jDPcrticular, rapidly 
improved. I was naturally pleased and said so to the 
Armenian. I thought he looked rather strangely at 
me, and he said — ■ 

“ Truly Grod works for the Sir ! ” 

I wondered rather that he should be so 
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impressive; but not for some months after did I 
knovT vliy ho Tras so. Tlicn ho told me. It 
seemed that after I liad mixed the Page boy’s 
medicine and turned a\ray to the second patient, ono 
of the dispensers seeing the bottle on the table leady, 
as he thought, for use and not quite clean, ivashed it 
out and replaced it. It was then filled with uater 
and the boy rapidly became well. The dispenser had 
not dared to say vhat ho had done, lest I should bo 
angry. There was great wonder and awe at the 
hospital over that case, and my reputation as a healer 
of the sick spread rapidly. 

'*If the Fonnglu,” they said, ** gives a pinch of 
dust (jalap powder) or only water, the sick became 
well!" 

In the Palace gardens outside the moat, and about 
a hundred yards from tlio out-patient hospital, I saw a 
large nhito building with pillared verandah and 
corrugated iron roof. This was the “ Salaam Ivhana ” 
or Hall of Audience. It is a long high hall, ^^‘iti^ 
twelve lofty windoiNS on each side diapod vitli 
English curtains’ two roi\s of uluto pillais support 
the ceiling, in Inch is drcoiatcd in coloms uith 
stencilled and lacquoicd plates of thin bra'JS. Tlie 
floor IS covered with English carpets, and n hen, as is 
frequently the case, a dinner is given by IIi'^ 
Highness to the chief oflicers of his army, long tables 
occupy the aisles, and each guest is accommodated 
vith a cano-scated wooden arm-chair. During a 
banquet or festual, the hall is lit m the c\emng by 
two hig “arc” eketne lamps, the dynamo of which is 
uorhed by a portable engine, which is brought from 
the workshop for the occ.i&ion. The building lici 
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and -west, and is entered at the eastern cxtreiniiy by 
a big dooinvay and portico. The n-cslcrn cxtnmnly is 
entered through a large vestibule vilh portico and 
steps. Here the building is carried up another .story, 
and this part of the Salaam Khana constitutes the 
Amir’s Guest house. 

On the ground floor are the groat hall, the 
vestibule or entrance hall which ojicns into the 
Palace gardens, and three smaller rooms. A stone 
staircase with wooden balustrades leads to the upper 
floor. Here there is in the centre a large jiavilion, 
the Guest House, lighted by many large double 
windows, which open on to the covered balcony or 
terrace on the roof of the loAver rooms. M’hc Amir 
and, sometimes. Prince Habibullah, arc accustomed to 
spend a month or two in this house, living in the 
upper pavilion, or in one of the lower rooms. 

A few days after my first appearance at the 
dispensary, I heard there was a military “ In-patient ” 
hospital situated in the Sherpur cantonment, which 
lies to the north of the town about a mile and a-lialf 
away. 

I determined to visit it, and one afternoon, after 
finishing at • the City dispensary, we started along 
the Old Mall which leads from the town, past the 
Erg Palace to the cantonment. 

Yfe passed first the Salaam Khana, and then, 
further on, at. the extremity of the Palace gardens, I 
saw a small monument about twenty feet high. It 
was square at the base and carried upward lilce the 
spire of a church. On the square pediment was an 
inscription in Persian. This inonmnent I learnt 
was erected by His Highness to the memory of 
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those soldiers tvlio fell in the last tvar against tlio 
British 

On the other side of the Old Mall, commencing 
opposite the Palace and e'^teiiding as far as the 
monument, is a rovr of one stoned buildings Tliese 
open not on to the road, hut on the other side into 
■\ egetahle gardens and fields at the back. This roiv 
of buildings ■which turns a corner opposite the 
monument and extends down a road running east to 
the Kabul river, tlie Amir has built as a barrack for 
the soldiers of his body guard About four feet from 
the doors of tins ro-w of buildings is a narrow stream 
of ninnmg water, artificially made and need, after 
the Afghan custom, both for ablutionary and for 
drinking purposes, as well as for the irrigation of the 
•\ egetable gardens 

Piocoedmg on our way w© approached the loft} 
battlemcnted walls surrounding the Sherpur can- 
tonment This oblong enclosure winch lies ncarl} 
oast and west a mile and a-half duo north of the 
cit\, IS a mile and a-half along its front, noarl} 
three-quarters of a mile along either end, and backs 
upon tuo low hills about three hundred feet high, 
the Bemana height’^, at the east base of which, 
witlun the cnclosiiie, lies tho Bemaru anllage The 
lulK protect tho north side tho othci three '‘hIcs 
. 110 piotcctcd by the high wnlh, which are comjiUte 
e\cc]it for Inlf the length of the cast cxtromiti ju'-t 
I)\ the Bcmani Milage 

It was tins cantonment, it will bo rtincm- 
bind, that was held bv the British at tho time win n 
Lonl Boberts occiqwtd Kabul dming the sicaml 
Afghan war. 
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The Afghans had planned a sudden night attack 
in which their whole force was to move suddenly at 
a given signal upon the cantonment. As L/ord 
Eoberts’ force was exceedingly smallj considering the 
great extent of the cantonment, it was thought by 
the Afghans that an easy victory would result. The 
signal w'as to be the sudden lighting of a beacon on 
the Asinai mountain. But there are never wanting 
those among the Afghans who, for a sufficient bribe, 
will reveal anything, and the British were ready 
when the attack came. The rush was met by a 
continuous and deadly fire, and after strenuous but 
vain efforts to gain an entry, the Afghans retired, 
leaving great numbers of their comrades dead on 
the field. 

The gate we entered was protected outside by a 
semicircular curtain. Built along the inner side of 
the wall were buildings one story high, with a massive 
pillared colonnade or verandah and flat roof. There 
were wood-faced, clay -beaten steps at intervals lead- 
ing to the roof, so that it was possible for troops 
defending the cantonment to take their stand on the 
roof and fire through the looj^holes. 

Just inside the gate was a bazaar of small shops, 
where fruit, vegetables, and bread were for sale ; and 
soldiers in every style of dress, Turkoman, Kabuli,. 
Hazara, were grouped about. Some were seated 
on the ground playing cards, some smoking the^ 
the chillim or hubble-bubble, others digging in little 
vegetable or flower-gardens. These were created with 
great pains around irregularljr arranged huts which 
formed the north side of the street leading along by 
the colonnade. These huts and the rooms under the 
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colonnade were vised as barracks. The soldiers seemed 
to stare with more cnriositj’ than the townspeople had 
shown, and as w'c rode along towards the hospital one 
suddenly stepped forward and seized my bridle. I 
thought it was a piece of insolence, and raised my 
riding-whip to cut him across the face, when it occurred 
to me that perhaps it would be as well not to risk a 
close acquaintance with the ready knife of an incensed 
Afghan. My guard seized the man and Inistled him 
out of the way with many loud words, to which he 
replied vigorously. Not understanding Persian, and 
an interpreter not hemg with me, I could not enquire 
what it was all about, so I rode on. All the centre of 
tlio cantonment was a huge open gravelled space, 
and hero troops were drilling. The words of command 
were in Afghani or Pushtu, not Persian, but the titles 
of the officers wore moulded upon English titles; 
Sergeant w'as pronounced Surgeon ; Captain, Kiftan ; 
General, Jinral ; and there was Brigadier and 
Brigadier-Jinral. 

The hospital was in an enclosed garden wnthin 
the cantonment, and was entered by low but licavy 
double gates. A series of rooms was built along the 
inner side of the walls of the garden in the nsu.d 
Afghan stylo. There was no connection between 
the rooms except by a vcnuulah, and there was no 
upper story. Each room was about eight feet by 
ten, and as none of them had windows, hut wore 
lighted simply by the door that opened on to the 
verandah, they were nearly dark. 

In the g.vrdon wore a few trees, and in tI»o centre a 
square sunk tank for water: this, however, w.t'? empty. 
There was a cook-house or kitchen, with its coppers 
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and ovens heated by chavconlj ■wliore the cook baked 
tlie bread and prepared the diets for the patients : 
Pilau (rice and meat), Icabob (small squares of meat 
skewered on a slick and grilled over charcoal), 
sh6rbar, or broth, and shola, which is rice boiled and 
moistened with broth. There were two dispensaries, 
one containing native drugs and oiie a few European 
drugs. There were, of course, no female nurses : 
each sick soldier was looked after Iw a comrade. 

The Hakim on his dai^y round wrote on a slip of 
paper the date and the name, diet and medicine of the 
patient he prescribed for. Tliis was liandcd to the 
attendant of each patient, wliose dut}’ it Avas to procure 
, the medicine from the dispensary and the food from the 
cook-house. I never hoard of an attendant eating the 
food intended for a patient. One hakim, tlic cook 
and dispenser lived in the hospital. Tlic slips of 
paper were taken to the mirza, or clerk, who copied 
the daily diets on to one paper and the medicines 
on another. The papers AAmre then put aAvay in 
the stores. No daily totals Avere taken, so that if 
fraud were suspected on the part of a storekeeper, 
dispenser, or cook, and the Amir ordered a renderino* 
or auditing ot accounts, the matter took a year, a 
year and a-half, or tAVO years before it was completed. 
However, as I found later, the order in Afghanistan 
to “render an account” is usually synonymous Avitli 
“fine, imprisonment, or death.” 

The next morning at the out-patient hospital Avheu 
the Armenian interpreter appeared, I told him of the 
soldier seizing my bridle in Sherpur, and asked him 
to enquire what the man wanted. He seemed rather 
startled Avhen I told him, and at once turned to the 
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sergeant of the guard to enquire about it. It was 
nothing after all, simply the man, guessing I was the 
Feringhi doctor, wanted me to see a sick comrade. 
They apologized for him, saying he was not a Kabuli 
hut an uncouth “ hillman ” who knew no better. 
However, an order from ‘Prince Habibullah arrived 
in the afternoon that I was not to attend at Sherpur 
till he had communicated with His Highness the 
Amir. 
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CHAPTER V. 

AroiiAX D\vi:LLixf;s. 

The Rositleiitial Ftrceti of Kabul. Tlu'ir appearance auii nrr.iiifrcsnont. The Police. 
Criminal Paniphwent?. The Houscp. Their internal iirmiiKeiiien! . I’rec.iutionH 
to ensure priv.ncy. Manner of hnihlinir for the rich ami for the j)C>or. ICfTeet 
of rain and cai-thqnnhe. Tlio wnrmint; of liouse-! in t!ie 'vintcr. .Afternoon toai. 
BalU-honses. The Afshnu hath. 

The same day tliat I aUeiuled llie Il(3spi(a]. I 
received an order to visit a man of some im])or(:nicej 
tlie brother of the Prince’s Cliief Secrelary or I^firzn. 
Although it was but a veiy .short distance, T went, on 
horseback, for I found it was not nsnal for any man 
of position to walk about the town. Tlie patient was 
suffering from Paralysis agitans, or Shaking palsy, 
and was of course incurable. I was not alloAved to 
depart until I had eaten some sweets and drank tea. 

To reach his house we rode through the streets 
in which are the living houses of Kabul. I tliink 
the most striking peculiarity of these Residential 
streets is their narrowness, and the height and irre- 
gular arrangement of the almost windowless walls. 
Generally, they are simply narrow j^assages ne- 
cessary to obtain access to one, or a group, of 
the living houses. Pew of the streets, except the 
bazaars, can be called in any sense thoroughfares. 
They wind and twist about most irregularly, some- 
times open to the sky, sometimes covered in by rooms 
belonging to the adjoining houses, and they usually 
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end abruptly at the closed door of a house or 
garden. "When one or more rooms are built oioi 
the street the builder rarely trusts to the stiength 
of the oiiginal ivall; he fixes wooden uprights on 
each side to suppoit the cross beams. Dirtiness 
and want of ventilation are conspicuous Drainage 
and street scavenging are also conspicuous by their 
absence. At one time it was exceedingly unsafe 
to traverse the stieets after nightfall — I mean for 
the Kabulis themselves. Robbery and murder iicic 
every night occurrences It is now, however, loss 
dangerous Theie aio sentries belonging to the 
military police posted at intcivals, each hniing a 
small oil lamp at his station. After ten o’clock at 
night eiery passer-by must give the night void or 
bo kept by tiio police till the morning, nhen ho is 
brought before a inagistiate to gno a leason foi his 
wanderings And the Amir non punishes the ci imes 
of robbery and muidor most scieroly. ror robbery 
and theft the hand of the criminal is amputated in 
a rough and ready n .ly. It is done in this manner. 
The local butcher is called in. IIo knots a rope tightly 
]ust above the iirist of tlio criminal, andbiith a slioit 
sliarp knife ho sovois the hand at the joint, plunging 
the law stump into boiling oil. Then tlio cumin il 
becomes a patient and is sent to tho hospit.al to ho 
cured. No (I.ip of skin has been made to coier 
tho end of tho hone, and tho skin has htcii scalded 
for two inches or inoio by tlie oil, so tint nimitlis 
go bj‘ before tlic “tiiiiip heals by cic.itriAitioii. 
priest one day — ho niiylmao hccii a hiiiiiane Afghan 

suggested to tho Amir tliat opeuitions of tbn 

and other kinds on cnmiiml!. should be done by tlio 
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?an doctor. Tlic Amir uegaEved tbo suggestion 
sharp reprimand. 

^|i’ murder — lianging and other forms of putting 

, T Ith -were found inadeciuate. So tliat. noAV in 

TT - bn to the murderer beintr given into the hands 
adilitKi 


of lh(' 
please 
fat lie V 


b deceased’s friends for them to hill as they 
such a fine is put upon his vliolo famil}' — 


ru. 


brothers, uncles, and cousins — that, they are 
lined. i\[ero life is of no great value to an 


all . .. 

. T in, and at one time if a mati found it incon- 

It to kill his enemy himself, he could easily get- 
vcinoi ^ 

uc tvho for six thousand ruiiees Avouhl do it for 
someo ' 

1 ■ hd take the risk of being lumg. so long as the 

Kvas paid to his fnmily. 

y|pposing you liavc to visit a person m the town, 

ire conducted on horseback along the narrow 
you r 

windif^^ streets. You dismount at a door and stumble 
into ^ winding passage with your head bent to 
avoid ^ against an irregular beam, and you go 

sIoavK puddles and holes AAdiich you 

caniK^^ see. You come into the open, and find your- 
self ^ garden AAuth floAA^ers and trees, and a tank 


or pc 


)nd in the middle, or in a small courtyard Avith 
^ well. The house is built round the garden 
or consists of a series of rooms opening by 

door‘s iuto one another and Avith the AvindoAA’’S all 
looki]^^ garden. 

he richer men, especially those Aidiose houses 
been built Avithin the present reign, have large 
beautiful gardens full of fruit-trees and flowers, 
through them ripples a stream or channel 
lupply the tank with fresh water. A house 
p|aced that a stream can be brought through the 


T 

liaA'C 
and 
and 
to 
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garden from some irrigation canal is of greater 
value than one vhere "water can be obtained onl} 
from a well. These modern houses are better bmlt 
and much more elaborate than the older ones The 
windows, large and often filled "with coloiiied gla s, 
are made to open and shut on hinges The flooi's, 
though rarely boarded, are of beaten earth carefully 
levelled The rooms are decorated all round m the 
Oiiental way with “tahehas/* or small niches Iiaiing 
the Saracenic arch. Theit is a fiieze 3U5t belo\% the 
ceiling, and below this, is a dado, uith moulding'' 
which are arranged aKo aionnd the takchas and tlio 
fireplace, if one e\i&ts The mouldings aie of .i 
haid and fine cement nitli which the whole in ail is 
faced The boat cement la blown m colom, 
like Portland cement, and is found at Iloiat 
Gcncially the wall is whitewashed, and somctinua 
bofoie the cement is diy u is spunUed witb 
«5paiklmg paiticles of talc. The ceding maj be 
boauled, but more often the beams are hidden hj 
cutnson diaporj stretcliod tightly acio«5S In the 
wiutGi a crimson cuitam is hung o\er the dooi ^I’ho 
windows, except m the Amii's palace, arc laid) 
curtained 

Tlic takchas or jcccssos aie filled with 
lamps ot* candlesticks and the floor i> coiered with 
hcintiful Turkestan iug» or caipcts The'jo, with the 
addition of a ichct-co\cicd luattrc'^s properli con- 
stitute the fmnituro of a loom, for Oiitntds 
Inbitnally sit cio'^-'-lcgged on the giouml. Now-i- 
di 3 ' 5 , howeior, no rich Afghan townsman con'^idtrs 
liH loom fmmdicd without n chan or two; not thtt 
he ii'cs them much except wlien a ih‘'tingnr'ht'<l 
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foreigner calls, hut it is a sign that he knows what is 
correct. Sometimes you even see a small table, but 
this is not usual. The houses of the richer men 
are in the suburbs. They cover large spaces of 
groimcl and are rarely more than one story high. 
They are not built level with the garden, but are 
raised some three or four steps. The roof is flat, 
and a staircase leads to the top. In the summer, on 
account of the heat, it is usual for a tent to be erected 
on the top of the house, and for the owner to sleep 
there. There are apartments which are devoted 
solely to the ladies of the harem, and also kitchens 
and quarters for the servants and slaves. The stables 
are, as a rule, in another enclosure. The whole house 
and garden, surrounded by its high wall and entered 
by only one gate, is absolutely private and screened 
entirely from any curious eye. 

G-enerally there is a room arranged apart from 
the rest with its window oj)ening outside and not 
into the garden. This is often a story above the 
others, and has a staircase of its own. It is for the 
reception of male visitors who are not relatives or 
intimate friends of the host. 

The houses of the less rich, particularly those in 
the heart of the town where space is limited, are 
two, three, or even four stories high. They are 
built on very much the same plan, though the garden 
is replaced by a small "cramped yard. Many of these 
are very old houses, and their window sashes do not 
hang on hinges, but consist of three shutters one 
^hove the other, sometimes beautifully carved. If 
the owner can afford glass the top shutter has one 
small pane, the second, two, and the third, three ; 
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generally, lio'^'ever, there is no glass. Tie siutfers 
all push up out of the "wny, and the 'window is 
generally wide open, for in the spring, summer, and 
autumn, tlie heat is considerable. It is only in tlie 
newest houses that you see fireplaces, and these are 
iiirely used, not because the winter is not cold, but 
bccau'^e wood is too expensire to burn in such an 
extravagant way. There is coal in the conntTT, bat 
it is not in use. Even if mines were worked it 


would be far too costly sx proceeding in the absence 
of railways to bring the coal to town. Quite lafelv 
a little inferior coal has been brought for use ia the 
Amir’s workshops, but there is none for sale. 

In the winter people keep themselves wam br 
means of a charcoal brazier or sandali, which I 
describe presently. In the city, the honses being 
crowded so close to one another, it was to me a source 
of wonder how the owners could prevent themselrca 
being overlooked. I was informed that if a 
standmg on the top of his house could see into 
neighbour’s enclosure, even into the garden, he wi' 
compelled by law to build a wall or screen cat 
oS his view : a violation of the privacy of a ^ 
dwelling by looking over the wall is .a gre.'sv oUvU-*. 


in Afghanistan, 

TTlien a house is to be built, a trench 
deep is dug aud large stones or pieces o » 


ueep 15 Qug aua jarge stouu* v. 

uushaped, are packed in with u mixturo o 

chopped straw. This is the fonudarion. 

ness 01 the wall depends on the ch’-ss il-’ 

the height it is to be built. Two feci h 

thickness of the wall of a house one story 

the poorer houses the wall is built of lun:p5 0 ‘ 
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mild mixed -with chopped straw : in the better houses, 
of sun-dried bricks six inches square, an inch thick, 
and laid on the flat ; in the best, of similar bricks 
properly baked. The roof is siqDported on beams of 
unsliaped poplar. The wood being of poor qiialit}^ 
tlie beams are arranged close together, with a space 
of not more than two or three inches betnmen each. 
The beams are covered with rush matting, or, in some 
houses, little pieces of wood, about four inches long 
and an inch wide, are placed from beam to beam close 
. together. Over this or the matting is placed clay and 
chopped straw to the thickness of eight or nine inches. 
Upper floors are made in precisely the same way. 
As there is veiy little rain in the country, a house 
built in this manner will stand for years, but it is 
necessary to repair the roof every autumn. '\Ylien a 
poor-class house is carried more than one story high, 
the upper stories, often projecting beyond the lower, 
are framed with wooden beams — poplar — and the 
interspaces filled in with sun-dried bricks, making a 
wall one brick thick. The builder never trusts to the 
lower wall alone to support a second or third story, 
but invariably fixes uprights of wood in the ground 
against the wall to support the first floor. This may 
be because the extra stories have been added on as the 
need for more space became urgent. In the older 
houses the walls are rarely perpendicular, but bulge 
and lean in all sorts of dreadful ways. If a house 
seems inclined to tumble over on one side, several 
extra props of wood are fixed under it. Sometimes 
an unusual amount of rain in the autumn will wash a 
house down, and not infrequently an earthquake 
Will shake one to pieces. But considering how they 
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are built, and they look like, it is astonishing 

iiovr long they stand. 

In the better class houses, built of brick, thcio 
IS not so much need of the wooden uprights, 
though even in these you generally see tlieni. The 
walls of these better houses are some of them ■sery 
tliick : this IS the case when they are from the 
commencement intended to be more than one story 
higli. Tlie house that I liied in in Kabul, aftci I 
returned from Turkestan, was one of the better 
class It was arranged in two mngs at iiglit 
angles to one another, and was two stones high. 
It vas built of brick coated with mud and chopped 
stiaw. The lover walls were about four feet thick 


and the upper about two feet. Keverthelcss, wooden 
upnghts suppoited the upper floor whoio I Incd 
Below weie the stables, the kitchen, and the 
servants' qiuvters. I noticed m the stablo that 
one of the walls bulged alarmingly, so that I did 
not feel any too comfortable when an earthquake— 
a common plienomenon m Kabul — shook tho hou-e 
The sensation produced by a slight caithqnake i'' 
«omew’hat similar to that produced when }OU aic 
standing on tho platform of a small station and an 
evpicss comes rushing through. Thetc not ‘■o 
much noi«o, but the slinking is very similar. 


seicro earthquake is very different. It conimenctw 
mildh, and think it will stop soon— but it does 
not: It becomes worse and wor-c, the beams crc»k. 
the windows and doors rattle, tho hoii'^o rock*, and 
you wonder wlint is coming nc\t. If it h diuthiio 
you escape from the bouse; if it is night, and m 
the winter, with throe feet of snow outride, 
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wait 'for further developments, hoping your house 
will not fall on top of you. 

The houses, being built in this way with thick 
non-conducting walls and roof, are wonderfully cool 
in spite of the intense heat of the sun in summer. 
They should be equally warm in the winter, but, 
unfortunately, the windows and doors never fit 
properly. There is no paint on the woodwork, for 
paint is far too expensive to be used in such a 
wholesale way, and the heat and dryness of tlie 
summer make great cracks appear. Except in the 
Amir’s palaces there are no latches to the doors 
such as we have. The doors and windows are 
fastened by a chain which hooks on to a staple. 
The windows of a room occupy nearly the whole of 
the wall on the garden side of the room ; and as 
passages are rare — one room opening into another — 
there are two or more doors to each room. The 
number and variety of draughts, therefore, can be 
imagined; so that with the thermometer at zero, or 
below, it is utterly impossible to keep a room warm 
Avith a wood fire in the fire-place — even if you have 
a fireplace, which is unusual. 

The Afghans do not attempt to keep the room 
warm. They keep themselves warm, however, by 
means of the “ sandali.” An iron or brazier 
is placed in the middle of the room and filled with 
glowing charcoal. Among poorer people simply a 
shallow hole is scrajDed in the earth of the floor, 
and iu this the charcoal is put. A large AA'ooden 
stool is placed over the charcoal and covered by 
a A’’ery large cotton-wool quilt, or rezai. The people 
sit on the ground round the sandali, pu 1 • 
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qmlfc up to their chin A big postln oior the 
shouldeis beeps the hack uarm, and the tiuhan is 
ahvays kept on the head. In the ■winter there 
IS not much rvoik done, and the people sit hy 
the sandah most of the day Supposing you make 
a call, you find them, masters and servants (all 
men, of course), sitting round the sandah chatting 
together or playing cards or chess. The ladies 
have their oivn sandah in the harem — )ou don’t 
see them Everyone rises as yon enter, and room 
is politely made for jou at the sandah One of the 
servants goes off to prepare tea, making the water 
hot in the samovar Another makes ready the 
ohilhm, or hubble-bubble The tray is brought m 
■with an embroidered teacloth over it, covering 
teapot, cups and saucers, and siigar-basm. The 
seriant places the tray on the floor and kneels 
down by the side of it, folding up tlio cloth for 
a tea cos). It is not etiquette for a sonant to sit 
oioss-legged m the presence of a visitor or a 
superior. In the privacy of tlieir own homes 
etiquette is, however, considerably remitted. Ho 
puts two or thiee big lumps of sugar into the cup 
and pours out the tea, breaking up tlio sugar mth 
a spoon Ho gets up and hands )Oii the cup nm? 
saucer with both hands To uso one hand vioiih! 
bo a ludeness. milk oi cream is drank "dh 

tho tea, except m the occasional cup of “ kaiimgh- 
chai ” 

Yon must dunk two cups of this sweet tea — it 
flavoured with cardamoms — and half a cup of (oa 
without any siigai — “ chai-i-t.ilkh ” — this is to comet 
tlio sweetiicsb If voii make two or three c.alls m 
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siccompaniecl by all my Afghan Eor^ants, bringing 
bath-toirel, soap and comb It is tlie ciisfom 
in Afghanistan nhen the mastei Ins engaged the 
bath-1 oom, foi the Afghan sen ant to seize the 
opportunity of haiing a free batli Hiiidii-tani 
servants in Kabul do not presume to accoiinmiy 
the Sahib on such an occasion The outside 
appearance of the bath-house is not veiy iniitiiig. 
As a rule, there is a large pool of stagnant vatei 
near by — the naste water of the bath — and )oii 
dismount in a hesitating nay AVlien joii get 
into the small dark impaled entry, and slip about 
on the mud, the inclination is to turn round and 
go out again Houeier, having got so fni, ion 
think you maj as -nell face it out Ton find 
the dressing roam clean and dr), and the hath 
propiietor (oi tenant rather) comes out to iccoiio 
jou He IS diossed — or undressed — iead\ to 
shampoo you, his only garment being a nnisl- 
cloth The sonants pull olf join boot-, and help 
jou to get lead), and then fi\ a ■nnisf-cloth, 
uliich reaches the knees 'ur) tightl) louiid the 
naist, fastening it iMtli a paiticiilni tnist Iho 
bath-man taking )oui hand, raises the cm tun 
oror tJw mch d tloor o! ihc hith-roGWf and hads 
)oii careful)’ in The icnson is that the floor 
iieing ler) smooth and net, )ou arc cveecdingl) 
hkel), nitlioiit gicat cue, to hue a daiigcioiH fill 
When you cntii, the an being damp ns mil as 
liot, )ou feel almost sulTocited 

A good class bith-i oom is geiicralh oetngonid. 
nith a \ milted and groined roof, not imith 
dccorited, but displiemg a cerlim iimouiit of 
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taste in tlie building. Tlie mndows are arclied 
and glazed, and Yeiy small, so that the room is 
rather dark. The Afghan servants quickly follow 
you in, attired in the same way as yourself, and 
though they treat you with due respect, all seem for 
the time, more or less, on an equality, and as they 
dash. the water over each other, they chat and laugh 
quite unrestrainedly. Tlie process of massage, or 
shampooing, which the bath-men thoroughly under- 
stand, is rather a long one; and it is not at all 
uncommon when bathing to spend a great part of 
the day — four or five hours — in the batli-room. For 
myself, I found two hours quite as mucli as I wanted. 
A cloth is folded up for a pillow, and you lie on a 
warm part of the marble, or cement floor. You 
generally see, at first with some disgust, a few large 
long-legged ants, running quickly about near the 
walls : afterwards you become indiflerent, for, as the 
batb-man says, they are harmless, they don’t sting. 
There are such swarms of insects of all kinds 
in the East, that you dmde them roughly into 
those that sting and those that don’t. The latter 
.you take no notice of, the former you treat with 
more respect. The shampooer, having dashed on 
a little warm water, begins by stretching and 
kneading the skin of one arm, the rubbing being 
done in the direction of the blood current; the 
knuckles of the fingers he cracks with a sudden jerk. 
Then he goes to the other arm. Having treated 
all the limbs the same way, he places his two 
hands on the sides of the chest, and suddenly 
throws his whole weight on to them, which 
stretches' the skin, and compressing the ribs,- drives 
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out the air from the chest urith a grunt and gasp. 
Then he kneads and rubs the muscles of the 
chest, shoulders, .and body. After that ho brings 
you into sitting posture, and fixing you avith his 
knee, he seizes one shoulder and tavists tou round 
as far as you can go, and avith a sudden jerk in 
the same direction he makes the back-bone crack. 
A similar tavisting is done the other aa'ay round. 
Ho then takes a coarso flesh glove and proceeds 
to rasp your skin off. The more ho can get off, 
the better pleased he is. They loft mo tho first 
time arith a “fo.x bito” on tho chest, arhich lasted 
for days. On subsequent occasions I called attention 
to tho tact that I a\-as an Englishman and not a cast- 
iron Afghan. After tho flesh gloa'c, como two coursc.s 
of “soaping” — how it smarts! hot avator being 
dashed on at frequent intervals. Tho Afghan shoe 
leaa’ing a part of tho instep c.vposed, tho skin 
becomes thick and coarso, and a piece of pumice 
stono is used to scrub tho feet aadth. This, after 
all tho rest, aaas too much for me, and 1 rehellcd. 
excusing myself by explaining that my life avas of 
value to tho Amir on account of tho number of sick 
poor in tho city. 

Finally you st.nnd up, and two or thrre 
bucketfuls of hot avatcr arc tlirown over your head. 
Your serrant then comes np, aa-ra])s you in a 
bath-towel, and yon go off to the drcssing-ronui. 
There arc no velvet conches to lio on, to you 
proceed to rub down and dress: then tea is bn'ught, 
you have a cigarette, and ride languidly home. 
The Afghan batli is an excellent in-titutam for 
cleanliness in a hot elim.ate, but it certainly i' 
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neither exhilarating nor stinnilating. There is little 
or no arrangement made for ventilating the bath- 
room, and it is customary, in the bitter cold of a 
Kabul winter, for poor people to obtain permission to 
sleep there at night. It is a not uncommon 
occurrence for one or two to be found suffocated 
in the morning. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

The KABn Balues. 

The tmpopalar Gorernor and hts toothache The mecbBff m the Zrg Bjziir 
Appearance of tho Kabul Dizaaw Tho shop* and their contcnti Boot«, 
ahoes, and cobbler* Copper worbcr* Tho tinning of cooking potj 
Impromptu tobacco pipes Tobacco Bmoking bj the Royal Family. Bilk and 
cotton ' Bargaining '* ** Restanmnta " Tea drinking Conft*ctiODers. Tko 
baker a oren Floor mills. The batcher a ehop. PosUns and tbcir coat Fora. 
Ironmongers Arms “The German enord." The Afghan totwar Rifles 
and pistoU. Bows Sdrer and gold euitba Capa and tnrUins. Lmbroidery. 
Grocen tea, sugar, »oap, and candles, and nberc they come from, rraitercn 
Tailors “The Railsrty Guard " Costume of the Kabuli tovnimea Fcnonal 
effect of tho Amtr on coatamc Drug shops. 

One day soon after I arrived in Kabul tlio Governor 
of tho city — tho notorious Naib Jlir Sultan — of 
■whom I shall haio more to say later, sent to say 
ho nas verj ill. Ho had been siiflcrin" for dais 
from an agoiiising toothache. I nas adiiscd not 
to visit the Naib because lie n as not m f.ivoiir with 
tho Prince. I therefore sent him some incdiciiio 
.and directed the Armenian interjiretcr to go, and if 
he found a decayed tooth to infrothtce a criusi! (tellct 
of cotton Aiool soaked m creosote. A dai or two 
after, as I was rctnrmiig from tho hospital, I met 
tho Kail) 111 Olio of the b.wnnrs. He was surroumled 
by a giiaul of the imlil.iry police, whose Chief he 
was, mid by .i great crowd of senanfs. At that 
time ho w.is evecrated in Kalml, lie did nol, however, 
look very evil. He had n dark skin but not a 
disagreeable face. I enquired how he was, and ho 
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said the pain had entirely left him. He dismounted, 
and I examined the tooth in the street. It was 
decayed and the socket inflamed. I wanted to pull 
it out there and then with my fingers, but he would 
not let me touch it. 

Tlie bazaar in which I met the Haib is a modern 
one built by the present Amir, the street is wider 
and the shops are better built than those of the other 
bazaars. 

Tliere are three chief bazaars or streets of shops 
in Kabul. Two lead from tlie direction of the work- 
shop gorge eastward tlirough the town. One running 
near tlie foot of tbe inountauis to the Bala Hissar, 
and the otlier near tbe middle of the town. These 
two are for a considerable distance broader, better 
paved, and more carefully roofed than the others. 
In the best part the houses are two stories high. 
They are flat topped, and beams supporting a roof 
to the bazaar extend across from house to house. 
In other parts, where the houses are but one story, 
the bazaar is not roofed in. The other chief bazaar 
extends from a strong wooden bridge over the 
Kabul river, southward through the middle of the 
town. This too is roofed over in a part of its course, 
but it is neither so broad nor so carefully built as 
the others. There are a few smaller bazaars and many 
narrow streets or passages striking off in different 
directions from the others. They are badly paved, 
undrained, and exceedingly dirty. The shops are 
small and open, like stalls, with no front window. 
The floor of each is raised three or four feet above 
the street, and the shopkeeper sits cross-legged 
among his goods. At night he closes his, shop with 
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shutters, fastening the last shutter "vrith a chain and 
a curious cylindrical padlock. Some parts of the 
bazaars are rescr\*ed for the sale or manufacture of 
particular articles. There is, for instance, the shoe 
bazaar. This is in the street leading from the u'oodcn 
bridge south. The Afghan shoes are of heavy make, 
are scum -with strips of leather and have the pointed 
toe turned upwards. Some arc elaborately em- 
broidered with gold. Tlie women’s shoes or slippers 
arc generally green in colour, and are made with a 
high heel. They are almost sandals, having an upper 
only at the too. They are awkward things to walk in, 
I have noticed, for they drop at the heel at every 
step. The native shoes are those most on show, 
but one can buy English boots of all kinds, from 
the elaborate patent leather of Northampton to 
the threo-and-sixponny army boot. There are also 
long Russian boots made of beautifully soft leather : 
these arc the fashion among the highest class j and a 
cheaper Turkoman boot of a similar simpo with a 
high heel that cavalry soldiers who can afford the 
luxury invest in. A shopkcejier is, however, none 
too ready to show you his best goods. He does 
not exhibit them in the shop, for the Govern- 
ment onicials have a way of buying anything that 
takes their fancy at their own price. 

I noticed in the liool bazaar that in the threo-foot 
space umler the floor of the shop tlie poorer men, 
the cobblers, did their business. Tliero was jn^t 
room to sit, and there the cobbler sat stitching, with 
his no'JC on a level with the knees of the pa=-?er.s liy. 

A customer witli a shoe to mend srpiats down he-^ide 
him and gives his onlers. Cobblers who can’t afTorxl 
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to rent even sucli a “ sliop ” as tliis, sit by tbe road- 
side ill tlie sliade of a "wall or a tree and carry on 
tlieir business. 

There is a copper bazaar. Though copper is found 
in Afghanistan, most of that used comes from India. 
This bazaar is in the street running east through the 
middle of the city. Here, there is shop after shop 
of men hammering out copper into the different 
shaped utensils : the long necked vase for the 
chillim, or hubble-bubble pipe : bovds and pots for 
cooking kettles : water vases with long neck and 
handle and tapering curved spout. The shapes are 
all those made by their fathers and forefathers; 
there is no new design invented. The pots used for 
cooking are tinned over inside and out. Supposing 
the tin has worn off your cooking pots, you send to 
the bazaar for one of these men. It is interesting to 
watch how he sets to work. 

He brings a pair of hand-bellows with him and 
a stick of tin. Settling himself on the ground in 
the garden he digs a shallow hole six or seven 
inches across. This is to-be his furnace. From it 
-he leads a little trench about six inches long, which 
he covers over with clay, placing his finger in the 
trench as he moulds each piece of clay over it. Thus 
he has a pipe leading to his furnace. The nozzle of 
his bellows is fitted into the distal end of the pipe. 
He begs a little lighted charcoal from the cook with 
which to start his “ furnace,” piles it over with black 
charcoal, blows his bellows, and soon has what fire 
he wants. A small boy with him having cleaned the 
pots with mud and sand, he places the first one, 
supported on three stones, over his furnace., When 
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it is at tlio proper heat lie ruhs it round with a 
smeared with wood aslics, touches it -with the stick 
of tin, then mbs it round again with his "wood ashes, 
and the pot is tinned. If you are watching him ho 
may make it extra superfine ^\ith another touch of 
tin and another rub with the wood ashes, and so ho 
goes on till he has finished them all. 

Supposing the pot to bo tinned is a largo one, 
the small boy, having thrown in the mud and 
sand, stands inside tho pot, and jerking it round 
and round with his hands, cleans it witli his bare 
feet. Describing the way that the “furnace” is 
made reminds me that I have scon men prepare an 
impromptu tobacco pipe the same uny. The 
principle is e.xactly tlic same, only instead of 
blowing air through tho pipe they suck the smoko 
from the tobacco uhich they have lit with a match. 
To lie on your face on the ground in onlor to get a 
smoko seems rather excessive, but if a man Ims 
tobacco, u match, and cannot get a pipe, this is ono 
way out of the difiiculty. I have aho been a *:oldior 
use liis bayonet for a pipe. He filled the cilimlric.'il 
part that fit.s on tho imi7/lc of the rifio with tobacco, 
and having put u lighted match on the lop, ho 
fitted his two hands round the loner end and .sucl.ed 
tho smoko between them. Jlost Afghans are in- 
veterate smokers. Tho tobacco they smoke is not 
tho American tobacco that have. It grous in 
Kabul, Kandahar, Herat, and many parts of 
Afghanistan, but tho comes from Tlie 

leaf is paler, apparently tiiicured and is not pre^«ed, 
nor cut, blit simply broken up. 1 have Miiokcd it, but 
it is very hot in a short pijK*. It smokes in tho 
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cbilliin. The Amir himself when he smokes, which 
is not often, generally has a Turkish cigarette. 
The eldest Prince, Habibnllah, smokes cigars from 
India. Prince Usuf, the Amir’s uncle, one of the 
younger sons of Amir Dost Mahomed, smokes 
American birdseye tobacco. He is a courtly old 
gentleman, dresses exceedingly well, and is of the 
bluest of the blue blood, and it strikes one as very 
incongruous to see him j)uffing away at a short clay 
pipe ; he never smokes anything else. 

There is the cotton and silk bazaar in the street 
leading from the gorge to the Bala Hissar. The 
shops here are mostly kept by Hindus. Every 
Hindu in Kabul, and there is quite a colony of 
them, .has to pay a poll tax, and is not allowed to 
wear a blue turban. It must be either yellow or 
red — generally they wear red. 

Besides the rolls of silk from India and Bokhara, 
and the plain and printed cotton goods which come 
from India, there are many English undergarments 
to be seen : for English clothing of every kind is 
very fashionable among the upper classes in Kabul. 
There are- cotton and merino vests, socks, and 
handkerchiefs hanging on strings across the little 
shops. The Hindu shopman in Kabul strikes one as 
oppressively civil, he “ salaams ” so low with the 
hand on the forehead. The' Afghan trader does not. 
You can buy or not as you please. If he has a 
piece with a yard or two more than you want, often 
he will not cut it for you. You can take the lot or 
leave it, he is not particular. But Afghan and 
Hindu alike ask you a much higher price than they 
will afterwards take. 
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If you TTant to huy anything, j'ou send for a 
shopkeeper to your house and ask his price. He 
tells you. You smile derisively, and offer him just 
a third. He is pained, he is indignant, tlic thing 
is absurd, ho gave a great deal more than that 
himself. You say, Good morning.'^ Then he 
says — AVell, he null do what he can, for you are 
a friend to the poor, but it will bo a dead loss to 
him; and lie knocks a little off Ids price. You sa_v, 
“ Xo,’* but add a little on to yonrs, and so it 
goes on for a variable time, derision and sarcasm 
on your side — a pained indignation on his. Finally, 
ho takes less than half of what ho asked originally, 
and is well paid then ; but when lie goes away you 
feel rather as if you had swindled the poor man. 

Though shopkeepers in Kabul selling similar goodn 
tend to congregate in the same bazaar, they do not 
do so to the same degree ns in some of the towns 
of India. Yo\i find boot shoj)3 in other streets than 
the chief boot bazaar ; and so with other goods for sale. 

In the tea-drinking shops yo\i see n largo samovar, 
abo\it throe feet high, in one corner, where water is 
kept boiling hot by tim glowing charcoal in tlio centre 
pipe. Men drop in and seat themselves, cross-legged, 
for a chat and a cup of ten. The shops will hold 
some three or four. The Afghans like their tea very 
hot, weak, very sweet, and flnvo\(rcd with cardninom«, 
which are put nnpowtiered into the tca])ot. They 
j)ay a pice, that is a little le.ss than a farthing, for n 
cup of tea. If a man has some tea with him, nml 
ho often has, he can alway.s send to one of the^e nhnps 
for n teapot nml hot water. He pays a pice for it. 
There is also a preparation they call “ kaimagh-chaf,” 
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but this is comparatively expensive, and is drunk 
only at festivals or times of rejoicing. It is a 
mixture of tea, sugar, cream, soda, and carda- 
moms. It is thick, curdy, pink, and very sweet — 
not at all bad to taste, but very “ rich.” The teapots, 
cups, and saucers in use are generally from Russia. 
Some of the richer men have them from China or 
Japan. 

Besides the tea-drinking shops there are the 
eating-houses. These have no marble-topped tables 
or velvet-covered chairs. The shop is the same as 
any other shop, except that it looks rather dirtier, 
probably from the amount of fat or oil used in the 
cooking. The customer carries his lunch away 
with him, or stands outside to eat it. The space 
inside the shop is taken up by the cook and the 
cooking pots. They sell kabobs — little cubes of 
meat skewered on a long stick and grilled over 
charcoal. A stick of kabobs, with some bread, is 
uncommonly good if you are hungry ; you tear the 
meat off the stick with your fingers. They have 
also meat, finely minced and mixed with fat, which 
they squeeze in their hand round a thin stick and 
cook over charcoal. It looks rather like sausage, 
I don’t know what it is called. They use any kind 
of meat for this — ^mutton — or, failing that, the flesh 
of the camel or horse that age or infi r mi ty lias 

rendered unfit for further service. There are manv 

«/ 

kinds of pilau too. Rice, boiled skilfully till every 
grain is soft without being soppy, is piled over tlie 
meat, stewed to such tenderness that you can easily 
tear a piece off with the fingers. There are chicken 
pilau, mutton j)ilau, sweet pilau with, raisins ’ it. 
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and so on. Hourma is another dish — meat stewed 
in small pieces and eaten with stewed fruit 

Tor his pudding the Afghan goes to another 
shop, the confectioner’s Here there are sweets 
of many kinds sugared almonds, “cocoa-nut ice,” 
sweets made in the shape of rings, sticks, animals, 
or men; gingerbread, soft puddings made of Indian 
coin, much siveetened. In the summei different 
kinds of iced sherbet, lemon, orange, or rose are sold 
in the street 

In the bread sliop, tlie baker squatting on 
the flooi kneads out the dough into large flat cakes 
and claps it m his oven Tlio oven is a large clay 
jar about three feet across and three feet deep, 
with the neck a foot in diameter This is buried be- 
neath the shop, the mouth being le^ el with the floor, 
and IS packed round nibh earth It is heated b} 
making a fire inside When the heat is sufficient, 
and the fire has burnt out, the baker puts his hand 
in the mouth and flaps the flat doughy cake against 
the wall of the oven, where it stickb Wlien baked, 
it generally brings away some grams of charcoal 
or grit with it You pay two pice (a little less than 
a halfpenny) for a cako of bread a foot and a-hal£ 
long, a foot wide, and an inch thick 

Flour is ground in a water mill A hut is built 
by the side of some stream which has a sufficient 
fall. The water pours down a slanting trough 
over the water wheel, and turns two circular flat 
stones which are arranged horizontally m the hut. 
The miller, squatting down, throws the gram into 
an aperture m the upper wheel and scoops up the 
flour as it IS ground away from between the stones 
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prorerhs is, “Hot bread ami cold ■ 

Lnteons gifts of God,’’_“>an i surrmn n.> ..«> 
kliimiik l^iamati Illakist. 

Butekers’ shops arc not, very ctnninon ; inoa-t 5 • 
an expensive luxury, kluitou is the usual uu-at 
By very poor people other meats arc sometum-s rat-tu 
especially in the form of miucc. In the hittrr 
it is impossible to say what the moat th** iut- 

pecunious Afghan assumes it to be mutton. If tlu-ja- 
is any meat in the mince that is unclean— on tho 
shopkeeper’s head be it for selling anything “ nnji- ” 
to a True Believer. 

There is very little meat to be seen bunging in 
the shops, for the climate being a bot. one and ilie,s 
numerous, the meat will not keep more than ii few 
hours. Wliat the joints are it is impossilBo to .«uy, 
for they cut the sheep up quite ditTercntly from an 
English butcher. At one time I used to try an<l 
puzzle out when the joint came to the table what- 
it was: I gave up the attempt after ward.s as futile. 
The mutton is excellent in quality and very cheap. 

I wished to give a dinner one day to a dozen Afghans 
—the Amir’s palanquin hearers. I bouglit a ?sheep 
for 4s. U., some rice, butter, bread, and firewood 
and the whole cost less than 6s. ’ 

Kabul is famous aU over Central Asia for (be 
manufacture of the postin or sheepskin pelisse, 
le iidmg along the bazaar running from tho 
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■wooden bridge soutti, I used to '\v'onder at one place 
wbat tbe faint disagreeable smell -was due to. I 
found on enquiry that there -was a manufactory of 
postlns there. I have not seen the -whole process 
of tanning. The skin of the sheep or Iamb with 
the wool on it is cleaned and scraped, then soaked 
in the river and pegged ont in the sun to dry ; after- 
wards it is tanned yellow -with pomegranate rind. 
The leather is beautifnlly soft, and it is usually em- 
broidered artistically with yellow silk. The wool is, 
of course, worn inside. The better ones are trimmed 
at the collar and cuffs with astrakhan. There are 
several different kinds of sheepskin postins. The long 
one reaching from shoulder to ankle, with ample 
folds that you wrap yoxirself up in on a -winter 
night : there is nothing more cosy and warm to 
sleep in. The sleeves are very long and are more 
for ornament than use. These are but little em- 
broidered, they cost from fifteen to thirty rupees. 
There is a short one -with sleeves, which is elaborately 
embroidered. This is worn in the winter by the 
soldiers — cavalrymen, for instance, if they can afford 
the necessary ten or fifteen rupees. Similar but 
cheaper ones with less beautiful wool and no em- 
broidery, can be bought for four or five rupees. 
There is the waistcoat postin of lamb’s wool, which 
is made -without sleeves, this costs two rupees six 
annas Kabuli, or bal£-!i-crown English. These -n-aist- 
coat postlns and the long sleeping postins are used by 
all classes, rich and poor. The others are used only 
by the poorer classes, the peasants and the soldiers. 
A gentleman or a man of position would no more 
think of putting one on, were it ever so beautiful 
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and elaborate in its embroidery, tlian would a rcsiclejit 
of tlie west of London tliink of appearing in tbo 
“ pearlies ” and Telret embroidered coat of tbo cosier. 
Tbe rich men wear, in the winter, coats of caslimcre, 
velvet or clotb, lined with beautiful furs from Bokhara 
and other parts of Asiatic Russia. 

The most yaluable fur that is imported I liavc not 
seen, only the Amir wears it, and he rarely ; from the 
description they gave me I conclude it is sable. The 
next most valuable is the “Kliuz,” a species of i\rarten. 
There are two kinds, the Khuz i Zulmati, which is 
dark, and the Khuz i Mahtabi, which is much lighter 
and of an inferior quality. These can be bought .sewn 
together in the sheet, either with or without the tails 
of the animals attached. There were twentv-four 
skins in the sheet I bought. The shopman asked LID 
for it, but he let me have it the next day for £0. 

Then there is the Altai/*' a beautiful fur taken 
from the inner side or the leg of the red fox. A 
sheet consists of many pieces, each v/ith a deep 
black centre surroTinded by a dark red mai’jrin, I 
bought one in Tarkest? 
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Captains -wear. It is difficult to get hold of any in 
the Kabul bazaars. 

In the ironmongers* shops are nails, hammers, 
looks, kniyes, and horse-shoes. The last are made 
broad, flat, and rather thin, in the Russian style. I 
■was told that this pattern is considered to protect the 
frog of the horse’s foot from the numerous stones 
and pebbles he has to go over on a journey. Shoes in 
the English pattern are more expensive. I heard that 
the Amir had imposed a small tax on the sale of 
them. 

In the " arms ” shops are s-words, guns, and pistols 
of various kinds. There is the curved “shamshir,” 
or scimitar, -with a cross hilt. Most of these 
come, Mr. Pyne told me, from Birmingham, some, I 
suppose, from Germany. They can be tied in a knot 
if necessary. The Armenian interpreter one day 
brought me a sword to examine ; he was thinking of 
buying it for eight rupees. It . looked like an 
English sword, and was brightly burnished. I put 
the point on the ground and bent the sword to try 
its spring. It seemed easy to bend. I raised it up 
and it remained in the position to which I had 
bent it. 

“ Wah ! " said the Armenian, and he is Bngh'sh 
s-word ! ” 

“ Oh, no,” I said, “ German.” 

Then I had to explain where Germany ■was. 
But I don’t know, it may have been English; I 
hope not. I advised him not to buy it for eight 
rupees. He said, “ I not have him at one pice.” 

There is the straight-pointed Afghan sword, the 
blade of which broadens to three inches at the 
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handle. The back from point to handle is straight 
and thick. There is no handgnard. The best of 
these are made in Khost,- a frontier district south of 
the Kurram valley. The blades are often beauti- 
fully damascened, and the handles of ivory or horn 
are carved and inlaid with gold or silver or studded 
with jewels. They are very sharp, the steel is of 
good quality, and they are rather expensive. For 
one of good quality without a scabbard, and which 
was not elaborately ornamented, I gave sixty rupees. 
I had a scabbard made in Kabul. The scabbard is 
made of two long pieces of wood thinned and 
hollowed out to receive the sword ; these are 
fastened together and covered with leather. For- 
merly they were covered with snake skin. Mine 
was covered with patent leather and mounted with 
silver. I weighed out rupees to the silversmith, 
and when the mounts were finished he weighed 
them out to . me before they were attached to the 
scabbard. The scabbard is made longer than is 
usual in England, for it takes the handle all but 
about an inch, as well as the blade of the sword. 
In these shops are also rifles for sale — the native 
jezail with a curved stock ornamented with ivory, 
and with a very long barrel fastened on with 
many bands. The Afghan hillmen and the Hazaras 
make these, and they are good shots with them. 
They make their own powder also. There are old- 
fashioned English rifles, flint locks and hammer 
locks ; some very heavy, with a two-pronged support 
hinged on to the barrel, presumably to rest on the 
ground and steady the rifle when taking aim ; 
native pistols and old English pistols of various 

6 
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kinds; old -shirts of chain mail and small shields 
■with bosses on. These are not used now e.-ioept for 
ornament. Lance or spear heads, old Indian and 
English helmets, firemen’s helmets; powder flasks 
made of metal or dried skin ; and heavy tough very 
IstrOng wooden bows, with a straight handpiece in 
■the middle of the bow : these were used in the 
time of Dost Mahomed. I never saw any arrows, 
and the hows were sold merely as curiosities. 
Boys and, lads, now-a^days, use a bow with t'wo 
-strings which are kept apart by a two-inch prop. 
They use it to kill birds, shooting small stones 
from a strip of leather attached to the two strings. 

The silver and goldsmiths make native orna- 
ments similar to those one sees in India ; broad, thin 
.perforated. .hradelets ; studs for the nostril, that the 
hill-women wear — this custom, however, is not so 
common as among the Hindus; necklaces of coins 
and discs, amulet boxes, belt buckles, and so on. 
Nothing original or peculiar to Afghanistan seems to 
be made. 

In the cap shops there are rows of small conical 
caps, hanging on pegs and on bars across the top 
of the shop. The Afgh.m turban is wound round 
the cap, -which is jammed on the back of the head. 
If put more forwards the weight of the turban 
causes a painfvil pressure on the forehead. 

There are several different kinds of caps. The 
Kabul cap is thickly quilted with cotton -wool. 
Inside, at the top, a little roll of paper enclosed in 
silk is sown. This is supposed to have a sentence 
from the Koran -written on it to protect the 
wearer from harm. I opened a roll one day to 
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'SG6 "wliat was writtoiij but found tlie paper blank. 
The best caps are embroidered all over with 
gold thread from Benares. Some are but, little 
embroidered, have simply a star at the top, and 
others not at all. Some are made of velvet, 
and some of cloth. Those from Turkestan are 
not quilted. They are not so heavy as the Kabul 
caps, are of very bright colours, and are worn 
indoors or at night. The caps are of all prices, 
from three or four pice to fifteen rupees. The 
lungis, or turbans, are also of many different kinds : 
the commonest being cotton dyed blue with indigo — 
.these are of native make: or of white cotton or 
muslin from India. A better kind are of blue 
or grey cotton, embroidered at the ends with gold 
.thread, in wider or narrower" bars, according, to 
the price. These come from Peshawur, and they 
look very handsome on a tall dark-skinned Afghan. 
Others are from Cashmere, most beautifully 
embroidered, and are fawn-coloured, turquoise- 
blue, black, green, or white. The ordinary length 
of a lungi is nine yards ; the cashmere, being 
thicker, are not so long. The only white cashmere 
’ lungi I ever saw was the Amir’s. He gave it me 
one day ; but that is a story I will relate further on. 

In the cap shops are- also Kabul silk hand- 
kerchiefs for sale. They are ■ of beautiful colours — 
purple, crimson, and green. I do not know what dyes 
are used, but they are not fast, they wash out ; and 
the silk is of poor quality, not to be compared with 
English or French silk. In these shops, too, are gold 
brocades of various kinds, nnostly from Delhi or Agra. 
Some, however, are made in Kabul, the design being 
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copied from Bnglisli or European embroidery that has 
been imported. Many of the workers imitate European 
embroidery mth wonderful exactness, though they 
do not seem to be able to originate any new designs. 
If one bolder than the rest attempts to do so, the 
design is greatly wanting in beauty of outline. 
The brocades are used for tea-cloths, and by the 
Amir and richer men for table-covers. The skill 
of these men is also called into use to decorate 
the dresses of ladies, and the tunics of pages 
and gentlemen. 

In the grocer's shop the most prominent things 
to he seen are the big loaves of white sugar from 
India and Austria. The native sugar is made in 
small conical loaves — about a pound each. It is 
very sweet, hut not so Avhite as European sugar. 
The loaves of native sugar are always wrapped 
roimd with coloured paper — pink, red, or blue — so 
that the shop looks quite smart. The tea for sale 
is chiefly green tea from Bombay. It is brouglit by 
koSla — camel and donkey caravan, from Pesbawur 
through the Khyber Pass, by the travelling merchants 
or carriers. Many of the rich men of Kabul own 
trains of camels, which they hire out for carrying 
purposes. There is black tea also, but in small 
quantities and expensive. It is said to bo brought 
from China through Asiatic Russia and Turkestan. 
The Afghans always call black tea “ chai-i-famil.” 

The candles are of two kinds, tallow and com- 
posite. The tallow are of native manufacture — dips — 
with cotton wick. They are not used very much, as 
they gutter and melt away very quickly. There is 
a much bettor tallow candle made in Afghan Tiirkcs- 
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tan, thicker than the Kabul candle, wliicli burns 
exceedingly well. The composite candles are much 
more popular, and are not very expensive. They 
come from Bombay or Peshawur, and are used 
largely by the Amir and the richer men. The 
poorer people use an oil lamp, very much the 
shajDe of the old Roman lamp. It is of clay or 
terra-cotta, saucer-shaped, wdth or wdthont a handle, 
and with a spout. The cotton wick floats in the 
oil, and extends a quarter of an inch beyond the 
spout, where it is lighted. The oil they use is, I 
believe, almond oil : it is called “ Tel-i-kunjit.” It 
has a smoky flame, and gives a poor light. Some 
lamps on the same principle are larger, elaborately 
made of brass, and hang by chains from the ceiling ; 
they have four or five wicks. Others, also with 
three or four wicks, are made of tinned iron; they 
stand on the ground supported on an upright about a 
foot high. Paraffin oil from Bombay can also be 
bought, and some of the richer men occasionally use 
cheap paraffin lamps “ made in Grermany.” 

Soap is both native and imported. The native 
is in saucer-shaped lumps. It is not used for washing 
the hands and face — an Afghan rarely uses soap 
for this purpose ; but for washing clothes or harness. 
It is rather alkaline and caustic. A soap “ plant,” 
Avitli its tanks, has been erected in the workshops, 
and doubtless when the working of it is better 
understood the soap will be of usable quality. At 
present it does not sell. Other soap in the form 
of tablets is imported from India, Russia, and Austria. 
By what route it comes from Austria I do not know, 
unless, like so many cheap German goods, it comes 
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tlirougii India Russian soap is the cheapest and 
■worst, it crumbles up in your hands the second 
time you use it Ne'^tis the Austrian, nhicliisnot 
at all bad; the best and most e-rpensive is the English. 
The natn e salt — powdered rock salt, pinkish in 
colour — IS not very good You have to use so much 
before you can taste it. I don't think any salt is 
imported. Spices of most kinds can be bought — 
pepper, nutmeg, cloves, and so on; but these are 
bought at drug shops 

Fruit shops are m great numbers, for fruit and 
vegetables form important items in the diet of the 
poorer people in the summer fresh fruit and vege- 
tables, and in the -winter dried frmts, particularly 
the mulberry, are largely used. The fruit shops are, 
as a rule, arranged very tastefully. Grapes of 
different kinds are in great quantities and e-vceedingly 
cheap — a donkey load for a rupee. Melons and -water 
melons, apples, qumces, pomegranates, pears, and 
various kinds of plums, nectarines, peaches, and 
apncots. Dried fruits, almonds, roasted peas, pistachio 
nuts, dried mulberries, apncots, and raisins, are sold 
by the grocers Fresh fruit, as soon as it is ripe, and 
even before, is eaten in large quantities, far more than 
IS good for the health of the people 

The Englishmen in Kabul had to ho exceedingly 
careful in eating fruit Unless taken in very small 
quantities it produced, or predisposed to, tronhlcsomo 
bowel affections. The natives, though, as a rule, not 
BO susceptible as the English, were affected in the 
same way, soraetunos dangerously, occasionally 
fatally. 

In a tailor’s shop ydu see one man sitting on 
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tlie ground hard at umrk with a scwing-macliinc, 
another cutting out or stitching. There arc no ready 
made clothes in a tailor’s shop, tliese arc to bo bought 
elsewhere.- A rich man has, as a rule, a tailor attached 
to his cstablislunent. Tliosc less rich having pro- 
cured their material send for a tailor Iroin the 
bazaar. He cuts out the material in front of tlic 
employer and takes away the garment to his shop 
to make up. This is a check upon the tailor, so that 
there can be no purloining of material. Ready-made 
clothes, new or secondhand, are for sale in many 
shops. English coats of all kinds sell readily, 
especially old military uniforms. One day a man 
walked into the hospital evidentl}’' tlnnking himself 
rather smart. For the moment I was startled: I 
thought he was an Englishman. He was dressed in 
the complete costume of a railway guard. 

The costume of the hillmen and peasants is the 
same as that worn by the Khyberi Pathans, which I 
have described. An Afghan in typical 'native town 
costume — say a mirza, or clerk — is dressed somewhat 
more carefully than the Pathan. He wears tlie loose 
oriental trousers, or pyjamas, gathered in at the waist 
and hanging in multitudinous folds draijiug from the 
hip to the inner side of the knee and ankle, the band 
at the ankle fitting somewhat closely. The native 
shoes with turned up pointed toes are worn Avithout 
socks, that is, unless the wearer is wealthy. The 
embroidered camise, or shirt, falls over the 'pyjamas 
nearly to the knee. A waistcoat with sleeves is Worn 
reaching a little below the waist and' slit at the' hip. 
Finally, a loose robe or coat Avorn unfastened and'Atitli 
long . sleeves, reaches midway between; the knee and 
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ankle The waistcoat is of velvet or cloth, quilted and 
generally embroidered with gold The coat is of 
thinner material, and, as a rule, of native cloth The 
townsmen, however, generally, though not always, 
modify {lie native costume with European innova- 
tions As a rule the higher they rise in the social 
scale the more Europeanized they become — in costume 
if m little else The Afghans, though invariably spoken 
of as religious fanatics, are far less “ conservative ” 
than the Mahomedans of India You never see one of 
the latter with an English hat on a very great many 
refuse to adopt even Em opean boots In Afghanistan 
the readiness to become Europeanized, at any rate 
in appearance, probablj depends upon the personal 
influence of the Amir After European weapons and 
knives — these are readily adopted by all who can 
afford them — the first thing taken is the belt with 
a buckle, instead of the cummerbund or waistshawl 
It IS, however, open to question whether this inno- 
vation IS an improvement, for in a climate vith such 
great variations of temperature as that of Afghanistan 
the cummerbund is an excellent protection to the 
abdominal organs Socks ate readily adopted even 
by the conservative Then come European coats, 
which are worn by a great many of the townsmen 
After the coats, European boots Trousers are n orn, 
as a rule, only by the upper classes, including the 
court pages and by some of the soldiers They are 
made somewhat loosely and are worn over the 
pjgaraas 'Wlien a gentleman or Khan aniaos at 
home after the bnsmess of the day is finished, ho 
throws off Ills European garb and appears m native 
costume, First, the belt and tunic are removed, and 
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he dons the loose robe. Then liis boots and trousers, 
and he can curl his legs up under him once more 
in the comfortable Oriental 'n'ay, as he sits on his 
carpet or cushions on the floor. To sit on a chair for 
any length of time tires an Oriental very much more 
than a European can realize. 

Finally, English felt hats, or solar helmets, are 
worn by the more liberal minded, or those who are 
more ready to imitate the Amir. Russian astrakhan 
hats, semiglobular shape, and those wider at the 
top, have been worn for many years by gentlemen 
and ofidcers in the army. This was not such a 
striking innovation, for the somewhat similar Turko- 
man hat of astrakhan has been familiar to the Afghan 
for ages. 

In the drug shops are native drugs for sale. Some 
few Enghsh drugs can be bought : quinine, of which 
the Afghans are beginning to realize the value; and 
chloral hydrate, of which some are beginning to 
learn the fascination. The native drugs are such 
as manna, camphor, castor oil, and purgative seeds 
of various kinds. 
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CHAPTEE VII.' 

Ethics. 

Sir S Pj-ue’s aiventuro m the Kabolmer The Tower oa tho hint JIuiars of 
Alexander llahomedin ilosqnes The cry of the Pnest Pmyers nnd Reli 
gions Proceaaiona Afghan conception of God Religions and non Religious 
Afghans The echoolhoase and the lessons Pnests SSyids descendants of 
theProphet. The lunatic S6>id TbeHsfiiwhonasfined The Dipsomaniac 
The Valet who was an assaaaio A strangler as a ^ alet The Chief of the 
Police and Ins ways Danger of prescnbing for a prisoner The Tbmg that 
walks at night '* The end of the Naib Dealh»bod service* Graves and 
graveyarJi Tomhs. The Governor of Bamisn CooTt«liip and weddings 
among the Afghans The formal proposal hy a Sapenor Oflicer The wedding 
of Fnnce HabhuIUh Pnests os healers of the sick The “faith care’ 
Charras Tho“EvilLye ’ Dreadfnlfatoof theboy whouasimpudent Ghosts 

'When we had been in Kabul about a fortnight, 
His Highness the Amir nearly lost the services of 
Mr. Pyne It occurred in this way AVo were 
riding along the lanes around Kabul, accompanied by 
a guard of troopers, and Mi. Pyne was lamenting tliat 
he had drank nata for lunch “Thue it ivas/’ he 
said, “ still deadly chill ” He certainly had water 
enough and to spare very shortly after Ho had 
galloped on a little ahead towards the river, and 
when we turned the corner expecting to catch sight 
of him, ho was nowhere to bo seen. The Kabul 
river, swollen by rams and melting snow, w as roaring 
and foaming by. I galloped along the bank expecting 
to see him. Hearing a shout, I looked back and saw* 
one of the sowars, who was some j ards behind me, 
jump off his horse and run to the bank, w’hich was 
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■who was near heard the shout, saw him, jumped oif 
Ills horse, and threw hnn the lash of his whip 

Just undei the bank liia feet touched the bottom, 
and he stood up to his neck lu -u ater, holding on to 
the whip and panting to get enough breath to 
scramble up the bank He ivas hauled out, dripping, 
and then we looked lound £oi the lioise The pooi 
brute was stiugglmg and snoiting, and being rapidh 
carried along inidstream Pyne laii along the bank 
and called to him The animal turned his head, 
pricked up his ears, and stiuck Mgorously for the 
shore He reached the bank, and with tno or three 
■s loleiit plunges scrambled up to drj land 

Pyne did not tell me all this on the n\er bank, 
for we mounted at once and galloped off to the 
uoikbliops, so that he could get into dij clothes, 
then I heaid the whole stor> 

No evil resulted, but the soldiers of the guaid 
■were mfouned that if Mr Pyne had been droivned, 
their lives avould baie been forfeited — a strong in- 
ducement to a “ guard” to be natcliful and attentive 
I mentioned a “priest on a toner calling people 
to player” There aie se\eral towers round about 
Kabul, mostly to the north-west of the citj They 
are not of great height, and I doubt if they were 
built originally for leligious minuets, for they are not 
attached to any mosque or musjid Probably they 
weie originally watch-towers put up by the peasants 
to guard then crops and herds from local marauders 
On the mountains near Kabul one sees stupendous 
minais irliich were bmlt, it is said, by Alexander to 
mark the road through Afghanistan to India Ono of 
these may be seen from Kabul on the distant peik o£ 
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■salvation, God is great. There is no god but God.” 
Then a few people begin to gather in, ten or twelve 
to a musjid. 

They stand in a row, their faces towards Mecca, 
.and the priest, having descended, stands in front of 
them with his face in the same direction. The 
priest recites the prayers, standing, or stooping with 
his head bent, kneeling or prostrating himself with 
,his forehead touching the ground, according to the 
law of the ceremony. The people imitate the priest 
in his motions. They are supposed to repeat the 
prayers to themselves, but the prayers are in 
Arabic, which very few Afghans understand : so that 
if they have learnt them by heart they repeat them 
simply as a parrot does. 

The smaller musjids have no courtyard, they are 
flat-roofed and open on one side, the roof being 
supported on that side by carved wooden pillars, 
and the musjid is raised three steps above the street. 
These have the mihrab, or altar, but no pulpit, and 
the minaret is replaced by a block of stone about a 
foot square outside the musjid, on which the priest 
stands to utter the call to prayer. These, too, have 
a stream, a well or tank, or some other water 
supply for ablution. 

So far as I could judge the majority of people 
do not go to a musjid to pray except when there is 
some national calamity, such as a visitation of 
cholera. On these occasions they go in procession 
with bands of music and flags. I once saw a pro- 
cession in the distance, but though I felt some 
curiosity to see it nearer, I did not thrust myself 
unduly forward. There arc drawbacks to doing so 
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wlien Maliomedans are in a state of religions 
entlmsiasm, for tliere is tlic possibility Uiat one ot 
tliem, OYercomo by excess of zeal, migdit obtain 
Paradise for liimsclf by putting a knife into a 
Feringlii. It was not my ambition to be, in tliis 
way, a stepping-stone to Paradise. 

Ordinarily sucli Afghans' as profess religion go 
through the ceremony of prayer just where the}- 
happen to be Avhen the time of prayer arrives. 
There are five periods appointed in the day. The 
first, just before sunrise ; the second, just after 
midday; the third, an hour before, and the fourth, 
just after sunset ; and the fifth, when they can 
no longer distinguish a white from a black thread. 
If they happen to be at Durbar they withdraw a 
little from the presence of the Amir — for His 
Highness sits towards the west of the audience 
chamber — spread their cloaks or coats in lieu of 
“praying carpets,” and turning towards the west, 
or Mecca, go through their prayers. The Amir’s 
two eldest sons pray regularly at the appointed 
times, and if they happen to be in Durbar at the 
time some of the chief officers join them. 

His Highness the Amir does not pray, at least 
so far as I know. I have never seen him do so 
openly, though it may be he prays in his heart. I 
have noticed that some of the greatest scoundrels at 
the Court are those who openly, pray, or go through 
the form of prayer most regularly. 

God, as conceived by the Afghans, seems to 
be an All-powerful Being, towards whom it is 
necessary to behave with the greatest politeness; 
for if one detail of etiquette be omitted God will be 
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offended — and then lyhafc harm He can bring upon 
the offender 1 It is far less dangerous to offend 
against a fellow-man by annexing his property or 
taking his life than to insult God by omitting to 
bow down to Him on one of the five appointed 
times. 

There are man}^ liowever, who do not trouble 
to be religious. I do not know how they look at 
things : whether they think too much is required 
of them, or that they Avili probably be able to gain 
Paradise in the end by killing some unbelievers, or 
whether they simply don’t care. 'Wlien attending 
medically any man of education, I )iad always to be 
careful in enquiring whether he were “ religious ” or 
not; for if I gave a tincture (containing spirit) to 
any “ religious ” man, I got into trouble — ho evidently 
considered that I wished to injure his prestige with 
God. "With the uneducated, or poorer people, I liad 
no trouble of that kind. They swallowed anything 
I liked to give them unhesitatingly. I never found 
the “ religious ” Afghan a whit less ready to “ do 
liis neighbour in the eye ” tlian a non-religious one. 

The musjid is also the scJioolhouse, and is presided 
over by the priest. A learned priest will get a 
good many pupils, but an unlearned one none. I have 
often seen boys from eight to thirteen years of ago 
seated in a row in the musjid with the moolah, or 
priest, opposite them. Their open hooks are propped 
on an X shaped support, and the boys sway backwards 
and forwards as they drone out in a monotonous 
voice whatever they are committing to memory* 
The education of the majority seems to bo of tho 
very slenderest. They learn to read parts of certain 
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books and to write a little. With some, education 
is carried further, particularly among those who are 
intended for priests and mirzas. Some of the latter 
study Persian sufficiently to write a well worded 
and flowery letter: they learn, too, a certain amount 
of mathematics — arithmetic and Euclid. The moolahs 
leaim some Arabic because the Koran is written in 
that language : otherwise, foreign languages are not 
taught. The Court pages seem to be taught rather 
more than other boys ; some of them learn the differe it 
languages of the country — Pushtu and Turki — as well 
as Persian. The Amir’s oldest son. Prince Habibullah, 
was learning English when I was in Kabul, though I 
never heard of anyone else learning the language. I 
have heard the Amir speak Persian, Pushtu, and 
Turki. He told me he could speak Arabic also. Of 
Russian he said he knew two words only, I have 
forgotten what they were ; and of English he knew 
two words: “tree,” he said, meant “ dirakht,” and 
“ gown ” meant a lady’s dress. 

The income of the priests is derived from their 
fees for performing the ceremonies of marriage 
and of burial, and from charitable donations. 

A priest who is a Seyid, or a direct descendant 
of the Prophet, is hereditarily a beggar. He can 
demand from anyone he pleases a sufficient sum of 
money for his wants. The Seyids in Afghanistan do 
not seem to have the exclusive right of wearing green 
turbans : in fact, I never saw one with a green turban 
on, though I have often seen page boys and others 
not Seyids wearing them. One of my servants, the 
mirza, or secretary, was a Seyid. He was a good sort 
of man in his way, and I quite liked him. However, 

7 
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he used to smoke Churrus, or Indian hemp, and it 
affected his intellect. At times he behaved like one 
insane. He never attempted any violence towards 
me ; in fact, though I was warned against him, I 
think he was too attached to me to do me an injury ; 
but, perhaps, I am wrong in this ; however, he never 
did do any harm. If he were upset he would cover 
his face with chalk and walk about shaking his 
head in a dejected way, muttering, “ Tobab, tobab,’^ 
Alas ! alas ! One day he removed all his clothing, 
and went out into the street with his beggar^s wallet 
only, I sent one of the military police to fetch him 
back, and asked him if he were not ashamed to 
behave in that manner. He said he was tired of work. 
I said, You are earning an honest living and are 
able to send money to your wife and children in 
Jelalabad.” He said. Yes, but he had to write 
when he didn’t want to widte. It was better that 
he should go out with nothing and beg for his few 
wants. As for his wife and children, God would 
take care of them. There seemed a certain amount 
of method ” in this. Occasionally, however, he was 
very violent, though not with me, and I could hear 
him raving like a madman. 

One of the compounders at tho hospital was a 
Hafiz and a moolah; a Hafiz is one who from memory 
can repeat the whole Koran. He was a tall handsome 
young man with courtly manners. Ho lived at my 
house, and at daybreak I was often dreamily roused 
by his fine tenor voice as ho was chanting his prayers. 
Once his early prayer was of considerable worldly 
service to me and the neighbourhood, for ho found 
that tho bathroom of my house was on fire; tho 
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beams were already aliglit. He summoned assistance, 
tlie fire was soon put out and the matter ended. If 
the house had been burnt the affair would have 
reached the ears of the authorities, and the neighbours 
would have had a fine imposed upon them unless they 
could produce the incendiary ! This young man had 
asked permission to live at iny house because he could 
do so cheaply. He was saving money to pay off a 
debt incurred in Peshawur, his native town. I 
thought. What an houest worthy young man ! but 
I found the money had been borrowed to pay off a 
fine imposed upon him for a murder he committed 
in Peshawur. He escaped hanging because there 
was an element of doubt in the case, and possibly 
for the reason that his elder brother had been some 
years in the British service. He admitted to me 
that he had stabbed the man, but he did not regret 
it. The man was a " bad man ” and had injured him. 

“ Surely the Koran does not tell you to commit 
murder,” I said. 

“ Ho,” said he, “ the Koran is G-od’s book, but we 
are all sinners.” 

One • of the hospital assistants, a Hindostani, 
working under me, was also a Hafiz and a priest. 
He was a very gentlemanly man of about forty-six, 
and well educated. He had been in the Bengal 
cavalry. I liked him very much, but, unlike most 
Mahomedans, he was a dipsomaniac. Por a fortnight 
or so he would be miserably drunk. He drank the 
native spirit made from raisins, methylated spirit, or 
any kind of intoxicant he could get hold of. He 
explained his condition to me by saying that 
“Shaitan” came to him occasionally and said, “You 
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have drunk no shrab for so long, now is a very good 
time to drink,” and so he listened to Shaitan and 
drank. He afterwards gave up alcohol and took to 
chloral eating and opium smoking. I was very sorry 
for the man. I think he was not such a scoundrel 
as some of them. 

When I first entered the service I picked up a 
man in Kabul who could speak a little English, and 
had him to look after my clothes and wait upon me 
— my valet. He was a short thick-set man, with 
a shaven head, on which he always perched a little 
red fez. He was wonderfully gentle with sick 
children, who were brought to me to prescribe for. 
He was very lazy, but was cowed at once if I woi’e 
angry. I found he was a hired assassin who had 
escaped from Peshawur into Afghanistan. When I 
discharged him ho made a large sum of money by 
gambling in the bazaar, and then returned to 
Peshawur. The last I heard of him was that lie 
had been apprehended and was in jail. 

At one time, after I returned from Turkestan, 
I used often to go and dine at the workshops 'with 
the other Englishmen, and two of the military police 
who guarded my Iiouse came at ten o’clock with 
a lantern to escort me home. My interpreter did 
not like my doing this at all, because I had to ride 
through some narrow ^v^nd^ng streets and across tlio 
largo orchard or garden before I reached the shops. 
He said, “ It is known that you often come homo 
at that time of night, and you might easily bo shot, 
and there bo no possibility of finding tho man who 
fired at you. In that case your guard would bo killed, 
and probably I as well for not warning you.” How- 
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over, it was U)>> lo In* always alciio, and 

no one ever shot ai nu‘. One of tliestj .soldiors wdio 
came for me was a hiy, vimw liandsonu' man, l)uL he 
luul a curious furlivi' lo,jh in Ids eyes, lie used to 
pull niy riding-hoots «>:T when 1 got lionua and j)u(< 
out. the camlle. 1 ren!;irl<;«'d oiu’e Ujjon the curious 
look in In's eyes, r.nd was ifthl that, ;ill in his particular 
profession laid that hutk. 

I eiiijuired what he <iid he.-ides gua.rding my house. 
They said, " Have y<tu ma. ijiuieed ilusi on some nigiits 
aiiullier man lala-s In’- plma- r '' I liad mu iced it. 
I was then iniornu d that he was one oi the oilieial 
t‘.\'ecuiioncr>, who-r duty it v.a^ t‘t .ura.ngle cuTltn'ii 
of the ja'isMiu-rs in jad. The unfortunate is tohl oiu' 
day ihai he will ha\<’ th<* privilege tha.L night, of 
.sleeping in a .-epa.r.'.te r..om. lie is CDmhicied then*, 
and jiiuls there is t):u; oilier oi’cupaui of the room. 
As soon as he is a-^Ka'p tin* other ocenpani — my 
irienil I — secretly placing a noo-e round i!u* neck of 
the .sleeper, suddenly draws it. tight, ami throws his 
whole Weight, upon ilu- che.^l, striking the victim 
violeiitlv over the lu-art. 

The lata t; overnoroi Ivahnl anti chief of the police, 
l^^aib l\Iir Sulian, whom the .\.mir hanged recently for 
his initpiities, htrgely employed this means of getting 
I’id of pri.souers. An an.vious woman would come 
to him v.'ith perhaps a ihousand rupees, tuid implore 
his intercession on behalf of her hnsbaml wlio Wiis 
in jail. The Xaih won hi say, “ Tes, he would do 
tvliat lie coukl, he knew the case was coming on 
directly, but it was an expensive business; if she 
could bring another tlion.sand jierluips tlio thino’ could 
he done.” And lie would keep her ‘ 
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some time, squeezing out of her all the money he 
could get, and then she would be informed officially 
that her husband had died in jail of an illness ' 

Sometimes a prisoner who was sick would ask 
permission to see the doctor, and he would bo 
brought to me at the hospital with chains loiind 
his ankles, in charge of a soldier mth fixed 
bayonet But I was very careful about prescribing 
for a prisoner, for the Naib was an adept in the 
use of poisons as well as of stranglers, and a deatli 
might be imputed to me Anothei way he had of 
removing objectionable men wlio weie not pnsoneis 
Some night tuo of tlie police knock loudly at a 
man’s door, saying, “ Get up at once, Arab Sahib 
calls you ” This is quite likely to be true, for His 
Highness often continues at lus work late into the 
night, and the man hurries on his clothes and goes 
out with the police. He is never seen again; but 
some days afteru ards lus head is found in one place 
and his body in another Then the -^idowin gicat 
distress goes before the Amu and tells her story 

The Amir naturally enquiies, “Who is your 
husband^” The woman explains, saying, “Amir 
Sahib sent for him on such and such a night ” The 
A mi r, of course, tells her that he did not, and 
enquires if slio can identify the soldiers Avho came 
for her husband She cannot, foi it being night and 
she a -woman, slie has never seen tliem The nafcuial 
conclusion is that some enemies of her husband luuo 
personated soldieis and muidcied him 

I liavo, however, he.iid otlicr exjilanations of 
these incidents 

The N'aibuas not a bad-looking man: ho had a 
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dark skin, but rather an agreeable expression than 
otherwise. He never dared i>‘o out without a largo 
guard of his police, llie townspeople would have 
torn him to piece.s. Prince Habibullali disliked him 
even when I first entered llie .service in 1889, and, 
finally, his inicpiities were ])roven to the Amir. I 
forget Avhat the particular charge against him was, 
but he was fined, they said, a humlred lacs of rupees 
to begin Avitli, soniewliere aboui luilf a million! Ho 
paid it, and another fine was imjiosed which neces- 
sitated his selling up eveiyihing. Brought before 
the Amir soon after this, he was insolent, and His 
Highness in exasperation seized him by the beard and 
struck him in the face. The soldiers then hurried 
him aAvay to a tree outside. Someone suggested his 
praying. “ Pray ! ” he .said, with a laugh, after a life 
like mine ? Ho, I’ll die as I have lived ; ” and they 
hanged him on the tree. 

This is the story as I heard it at the time. I did 
not see him hanged, for there was a cliolora epidemic 
in Kabul, and I was there. The Amir was at Paghman 
in the mountains. 

Though Friday is the Sabbath, the shops are 
open on that day as well as on other days in the 
week. Somewhat less work is done, especially at 
the time of the priests’ oration in the principal 
niusjids, about tw'O in the afternoon. In Kabul the 
Amir’s workshops are closed, and the Out-patient 
Hospital also. The Amir himself, too, does less work 
on that day, otherwise there is no groat difference 
between the Sabbath and other days in the week. 

I spoke just now of fees to a prim'h " a 
'^‘burial” service, but, perhaps, that 
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correct term to apply, foi I never saw any service 
or ceremony performed at the actual time of burial 
However, it is possible there may be, though I never 
saw one, but I have seen the service performed at a 
death bed 

When I was in Turkestan a young officer, a 
cousin of the Sultana*s, was ill The Hakims, who 
were attending him, not knowing the use of the 
stethoscope, could not diagnose the case, and after 
some days I was sent for I found that he had had 
Pneumonia, or Inflammation of the lung, and that 
instead of clearing up, the inflamed lung had become 
tuberculai, and a cavity could be detected in it Ho 
had developed consumption I did what I could, but 
it was too late for any permanent relief to ho 
afforded liim 

He became worse, and one day when I called, 
he was manifestly dying I found several men 
sitting on the ground by the bedside reciting pra}ci3 
continuously I enquired why they were doing so 
at this time, and was told they would coutinuo 
praying till he died, for he vas then passing to 
Paiadise ovei the narrow budge whose edge vas 
sharper than a razoi, and that the contmuotts 
prayers kept away the evil spints who incio 
endeavouring to drag him down into the abyss. 

The men praying ■were his neaiest iclations, and 
with them -Ni-as a piie&t, for although it is the 
Mahomcdan custom for tho neaieat relate cs to 
lecito the piayeis on this occasion, a piiest is 
generally sent for also 

Tho graves of the richer Afghans hare upright 
headbtones of marble or slate caiefully bliapcd and 
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ornamented. Tlie -writing on them is in relief, the 
stone being chipped away from the letters. The 
tomb of an illustrious man is bricked round, about 
t\yo feet high, and covered with a slab of marble. 
Occasionally one is surrounded by a fence : trees and 
flowers being planted in the enclosure. The grave 
of the Amir’s father near Kabul is cared for in this 
way. Others have a sort of small mosque or musjid 
built over them ; and the deceased, when his name is 
forgotten, becomes a holy man and a saint. 

The grave of a poor man has a fiat stone, the 
largest his friends can find, planted upright to mark 
the place of burial : many have no mark at all, but 
the collection of mounds is not to be mistaken. The 
graveyard is not walled in or enclosed. The tombs 
of the kings are, some of them, imposing. That of 
Timour Shah in Kabul (son of Ahmed Shah, founder 
of the Durani Empire) is a very fine piece of brick- 
work. A huge central dome is surrounded by a 
series of flat-roofed rooms, the ground plan of the 
structure being octagonal. Ko care is taken of it, 
and it is becoming dilapidated by time. The tomb of 
Babur Shah, just .outside Kabul, is also becoming 
dilapidated. It is smaller and of marble, in the style 
of the smaller musjids, with pillars to support the 
I’oof. Another tomb just outside Kabul is built in 
the shape of a musjid. It is that of a grandson of 
Amir Dost Mahomed. I knew his son very well. 
Sirdar Abdul Kudus Khan. The latter once was of 
great service to the Amir. In one engagement, by a 
brilliant charge, he completely turned the fortunes of 
Ihe day. Success was too much for him, 
became presumptuous. He was accordiugl - 
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into honourable confinement Some time afterwards 
he was allowed to appear at couit, but for many 
years no appointment was given to him Quite 
leceiitly, lie received office, being made Governor of 
the province of Bamian 

The marriage ceremony diffeis very much from 
ours in England Firstly, the young Afghan does not 
see liis sweetheart till she becomes Ins wife — at any 
rate he is not supposed to He hears that such a 
man has a very pretty dauglitei, and that she is 
likely to have so much dowiy He therefore sends 
Ills mother or sisteis on a visit to the harem The 
ladies, propel ly veiled, are conducted theie by their 
servants in a closed palanquin On their return they 
give their opinion, and all the information they ha \0 
managed to glean If everything is satisfactory to 
the young man, he appi caches the father or guaidian, 
and makes his proposal If lie is accepted as a suitor, 
an opportunity is given to the young lady to see the 
swam herself, unobserved She can, if she hke, 
refuse him, and if she be a girl of strong character, 
may be successful lU liei refusal but I know tint 
sometimes considerable pressuie brought to hear, if 
her wishes are contrary to those of her father* or 
guardian Sometimes the }oung man, if he holds a 
subordinate po&ition, mil pierail upon Ins superioi 
officer to make the proposal foi him to the fithci 
oi guardian It may ha\e inoie n eight I once 
had this oueroub and pltasmg duty to pci form 
I marshalled all my bc^^ant3, and lodo off uith i3 
much ceromoii} as pos&ible, to tlio house of the jouiig 
lady I had \ vague soib of an idea I might see her , 
but I did not she saw me, which was not so 
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satisfactory. lYlion I af^*i''oh at the house, I was 
couclucted tlirough the pourtyarcl into an upstairs 
room, wliero tlie guardian her brother in this case — * 
received me. A party gentlemen Avere in the 
room, and they all rose as ^ entered. After the usual 
salutations a chair Avas offered me : the rest seated 
themselves cross-lea-o-ed I’ouiid the room. I made a 
formal proposal in the iffoue of my subordinate, and 
a discussion folloAved. 1 '"ais surpriseil at the free 
and open AA'ay in Avhich fhey said the man for Avhom 
I A\ms making tlio propo?‘^i rascal and a liai*, 

and that he had not the mOncy he said he had. Tliere 
AAnis no delicate hinting thd^> perhaps, they had erred 
in assuming Ids fortune such and such. I 

naturally anticipated a refO‘^‘0 ; oo, out of respect for 
me, he Avas accepted! Phen a large tray of loaf 
sugar broken into pieces ’^'ms brought in, and first 
I and the o-uardian tlie^ others, ate a little, 

and the rest Avas o-iven to servants. After that 

-WQ had tea, and I rode home again, Avhere the 
anxious lover AAms Avaitino* ^'er me. I said, 

“ They called you Amry names. 

“ That matters little i said be, “ did you eat 
the sugar ? ” 

“Yes,” I said. 

“ Ah ! then all is AAmll * other is a custom. 

The actual ceremony marriage is performed 
at the house of the bri^^^ga’oom, though there is 
eften a reception at the bride s house afteiAvaids 
iiot that you see the bride any other ladies. The 
father, guardian, or brothe^® receive you. 

At the marriage cereffa^^^J amount of dowei 
is first discussed and then the p , 
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formally enquires, first of the bridegroom then of the 
bride’s legal representative, whether they each agree 
to the marriage. On receiving an answer in the 
affirmative he pronounces a few short prayers and 
blessings, remaining seated while he does so, and the 
ceremony is concluded; sometimes, also, rings are 
exchanged. Then comes the reception of guests 
at the bride’s house. 

I was invited to the wedding of Prince 
Habibullah. I did not see the ceremony, where 
the priest blesses the union, but I attended tlio 
reception at the house of the bride’s father. It 
happened to be in the suburbs, near where I was 
living, and I walked there escorted by ray servants 
and guard. I was shown into a large flower- 
garden where several tents were erected. A great 
many guests had arrived, but not the Prince. 
Presently, I heard the “ Salaam-i-Padshah” — the 
representative of our National Anthem — being played 
by a brass band. It is a solemn and slow chant, 
reminding one of a dead march : it is very impressive 
and by no means unmusical. I was told it was 
composed by an Englishman — who ho was I do not 
know. Then the Prince rode into the garden, iollowed 
by liis brother, Nasrullah Khan. Both were dressed 
in scarlet and gold uniforms. Prince Habibullah wore 
a military helmet with plumes, and Nasrullali Kluiii 
a grey astrakhan hat. I bowed as the Prince went 
by, and he pulled up to enquire why I had not taken 
possession of the tent jjrepared for me, and lie pointed 
out a very gay one. There were people in it, but 
they turned out at once. The Prince gave orders 
to one of the chamberlains for tea and cigarettes to 
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be served for rae therej and tlien rode on to another 
tent, where he dismounted. Taking his seat he 
received the salaams of the assembled guests. I sat 
in my tent, and people came in and chatted, and then 
went on to other tents. I drank tea, ate fruit, and 
smoked, while musicians and nautch women went 
through then* performances. Then large trays of 
sweetmeats and su^ar were l3rouo;ht to each of the 
tents, and when I had eaten a little I departed, for 
it began to rain. The servants of each of the guests 
carried away their master’s tray of sweets, for it was 
the fast of Ramazan, when Mahomedans cannot eat 
nor drink till night. The father of the bride was the 
Shaghassi, or Master of the Ceremonies in Mazar, 
and when we left there he was made governor of 
Turkestan. Soon after we left, however, he had 
sunstroke — mania, the hakims said — and the Amir 
recalled him to Kabul. " 


I found my horse waiting for me at the gate of the 
garden. In spite of the rain, the streets were crammed 
with people, and I had some trouble in the crowd, for 
my horse was restive, and plunged ; however, we got 
home without accident. I went also to the wedding 
of Prince Nasrullah, but I will describe that later. 

Some of the priests have gained a certain amount 
of reputation as healers of the sick; not by the 
administration of medicines, for that is a privilege 
reserved for the hakims and doctors, but by the 
employment of the “faith cure.” It is an axiom 


the Mahoinedan religion that to utter the name 
oi God a great number of times is of inestimable 
benefit to both body and soul; also that if a part 
of the body be diseased, it is an efficient ciyre to 
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bind on it tbe -written name of one of the attributes 
of God, “the Merciful,” “the Compassionate,” “the 
Restorer ” The sick, therefore, go first to the 
priest foi help, and by the payment of a fee obtam 
the -written scroll This is rolled up in silk or 
leathei, or, if the patient be -wealthy enough, is 
enclosed in a little cylindrical box of silrer made 
for the purpose, and bound on the diseased part of 
the body If the patient recovei, great credit is 
given to the priest and other sick people seek Ins 
aid If recovery does not ensue, either the patient 
IS resigned, considering that his “ Nasib ” is thus 
written m the book of fate, or else by the payment 
of a larger fee he engages the medical skill of the 
hakims, or native physicians 

Every patient -with chronic disease of any kind 
■who came to me had one of these httle packets 
fastened by a string round his arm or neck 

Jilany of the children, even those in good healtli, 
have similar cliarms fastened to them I noticed 
that the Sultana, oi her -women, fastened one in i 
gold cylindrical box on the arm of the little Prince 
Mahomed Omai, soon after he was born Tins 
was to protect him from accident oi other e^iJ 
Sometimes, foi the same purpose, a piece of string 
only, over -which a few prayers have been lecittd, 

IS tied round the child s limb This is done by the 
poorer people Against the “Evil E}o” — Avhich, 
as far as I could understand, is the eye of “en\j, 
liatied, and inalico” — something blue is a git'it 
protection -wen turquoise img^, childi cn and 

woman turquoise ornaments or blue beads IMicn 
annnbu)S a new horse the sonants at oiico fasten 
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a blue bead or ribbon among the hairs ot his tai . 

It is not necessary for the blue to be seen: i ib 
hist as sure a protection when it is hidden, i ic 
Evil Eye is a dangerous weapon, so many possess 
it, and it works silently and secretly. Paralysis, 
wasting, rickets in children, impotence, and sudden 
death, the illness of cattle and horses all these are 
imputed to the evil eye. 

Just outside the house I occupied, after iny return 
from Turkestan to Kabul, there was an open space 
with a small pond in the middle; this ivas a favourite 
playground for the boys of the neighbourhood. I 
rode through it as usual one morning on iny way 
to the hospital. When I had finished my work 
and returned home again, my interpreter, who 
seemed rather upset about something, said to me — 

“ Sir, I very sorry you kill that boy to-day.” 

“What do you mean?” I said; “Pve not killed 
any boy.” 

“ Oh, yes, sir ; you remember he called you 
Eeriughi this morning.” 

I lemembered then that while riding’ through the 
playground, one of the boys, a good-looking fad of 
about twelve, had attracted my attention by callino- 
out something, and he laughed as he ran away I 

looked up carelessly and then rode on, thinkiim no 
more about it, I said 


laJS'* “ What did he die of?” 
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“ Oh, sir, I poor man — what 1 know ^ You looked 
at him, and he died , perliaps trouble come for us ” 
“Nonsense,” I said, “he must have died of some- 
thing Boys don*t die because you look at them ” 

“ Sii, m this country often it is they do’ ” 

I indignantly said, “ "What do you mean 1 I 
haven’t got the evil e^e’” 

He looked at me meaningly, then looked on tlie 
ground and shook his head dolefully I couldn’t 
persuade him that the thing was a ridiculous im- 
possibility As there is a kind of vendetta m 
Afghanistan I rather wondered what would happen 
ne\t I told my interpretei to make enqmiios and 
find out what the boy really died of Ho said, 

“ Why for we make enquiries ? Better it is wo 
keep quiet for a few days and say nothing ” 

I never heard what was the cause of death, and 
the matter blew over 

Besides the evil oye the Afghans behove m other 
forms of magic, in certain days of the ueek being 
lucky, and others unlucky, in ghosts, and jms, or 
devils A man told me one day that the house be 
lived in was formerly occupied by the three sisters of 
one of the kings, Shah Shu3ah, I think it was, and 
that they were evil women One night on his return 
home, just as ho enteied the house ho heard sound 
of women’s laughter in the bath-room on the ground 
floor. Wondering who could bo there, ho opened tlio 
door. Three uomen, whom ho did not recogmze, 
spiang up and rushed, laughing, througli the further 
door into the inner bath-room Ho shmmed tlio 
door to, and fastened it, and liurricd upataiis, nhero 
ho found his wife and the women of the house* 
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hold. He enquired who were the women in the 
bath-room. They said there could he no women. 
The house was of the usual kind — only one door 
leading from the street into the courtyard, and every 
one entering could be seen. Lights were procured, 
and he descended to the bath-room, unfastened the 
door, opened it, and peeped in — no one was there. 
He went across to tlio further door and found it 
fastened with a chain and padlock on the outside 
in the usual way. He thought, “ The women cannot 
have fastened themselves in.” He took the key from 
his pocket, unlocked the door and looked in : this 
room also was empty. He is convinced he saw the 
wraiths of the women who formerly occupied his 
house. 

Almost every house in Kabul has its ghost or jin. 
The house I had on my return from Turkestan had 
a reputation. The soldiers who were put to guard 
it in the winter while I was at the Palace at last, 
refused to sleep in one of the ground floor rooms.. 
They said it was haunted, that jins and devils came 
and pinched them, and moved their rifles and belts, 
from where they had placed them. So in spite of 
the intense cold they moved out into the porch of the 
big gate opening from the courtyard into the street, 
and there they took up their quarters permanently. 
One day, just before sunset, after I had returned, the 
syce came out of the stable, which was under the room, 

I -occupied, and called one of the other servants. The 
latter came to me afterwards and said that just as -it 
was beginning to get dusk he went to look into the 
stable, as the syce had called him. To his astonish- 
laent he saw what seemed to him to be i- 
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children running round the legs of the bay horse, 
and jumping on its neck and ofi again. He -went 
forward to gain a clearer view, and the children, 
or jins, as he called them, disappeared. He searched 
the stable thoroughly, and found nothing out of the 
way, except that the bay horse was trembling and 
covered with sweat 

jilany similar stories were related to me at different 
times, but though for months I slept alone in the 
** haunted wing I never saw any ghost, jin, or 
devil — except those clothed with flesh and blood; 
doubtless it was a privilege reserved for “ True 
Believers.” There was, however, one incident; but 
I will relate that by and bye. 
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CHAPTER VIIL 
A-fgh/^n Stjegbons and Physicians. 

Accidents from maoliinery in motion. The “ dressers of wounds ” in Afghanistan. 
Their methods of treating dislocations, fractures, and wounds, and the awful 
results of the same. The “ Barber surgeons.” Tooth drawing and bleeding. 
The Hindustani “ Doctors.” “Eye Doctors” and their work. The Hakims 
or Native Physicians. Treatment of disease by the People. Aspect in which 
European Physicians are viewed by the different Classes. 

One morning soon after onr arrival in Kabul, Tv-ben 
I was at the Erg hospital, a messenger arrived in a 
great hurry to say a man had been injured at the 
Workshops. I jumped on my horse, which was 
waiting, and galloped off. Just outside the Workshop 
garden, on the road by the river bank, I saw the 
heavy portable engine with a crowd of people round 
it. Mr. Pyne was there in the middle of the crowd, 
and a man, one of the Afghan workmen, was lying on 
the ground. I examined the patient and found he was 
dead. Mr. Pyne was very upset and at first refused to 
believe it. He sent off a man to the shops for whisky, 
and begged me to send someone to the hospital for 
ammonia. I did so, though, of course, it was useless. 
They were moving the engine to the Salaam Khana 
or Durbar Hall to work the dynamo for the electric 
light there, but no one in the crowd seemed to have 
seen how the accident occurred, whether the man 
Yras crushed under the wheel or whether he had 
been struck on the head. There was no inquest,, and 
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post mortem examinations -were not viewed with 
favour 

Latei on, when the macluneiy was put togcthei 
and some of it was in -working order, accidents and 
deaths w ere, as might be expected, of frequent occur- 
rence In stepping ovei the ‘shafting which ran acrOss 
the entrance to one of the shops, about a foot abo^G 
the giound, the long sheepskin postin or coat would 
catch, and the wea.iei be w killed lound and killed 
Familiarity bieeds contempt, and in spite of accidents 
it took a long time to educate the ordinary Afghan, 
after he had got oxer his fiist awe, up to the point 
of learning that machinery in motion should bo 
approached w ith circumspection 

They had a -way of putting their fingers undci 
the punches of the cartiidge machines, forgettinir 
that the punch would inevitably come down at its 
appointed moment It took one man in the palm, I 
remember, and I had to amputate las first and 
second fingei and hi5> thumb Anothei got his ]iand 
between some steel rolleif m motion, and but for 
the fact that ilr Pyne was on the spot and at once 
threw the inaclinie out of gear, the aim would ha>^ 
gone too As it was, the skm w as taken neatly and 
cleanly from the wiist and turned backwaids hko v 
glove o\ei the finger tips The bones of the hind 
were crushed, ind I xxished to amputate in the 
lo-wer forearm, but the man, xvho ■\^as brought to 
the hospitd, refused to ha\o the hand taken off 
because he could inoxo the fingers a little I {lomhd 
out the danger he was running of furthti striou-' 
results, but ho would not consent 

As he refused the oil\ treatment that I felt wa.> 
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suitable, I could not undertake to treat him, and he 
ivas removed to his home in the city. 1 do not Icnow 
“wlio attended to liis liurts, probabl}’’ one of tlie 
native “dressers,” but Four or live days afterwards 
lie sent a friend to lie^* liuit I would come and 
Temove the hand. Un fortunately, it was too late; 

■“ tetanus,” or lockjaw, liad set in. 

The “dressers” of wounds in AMianistan arc a 
body of men — natives — whose duty it is to dress 
woimcls and ulcers, set broken limbs, and probe for 
bullets. The}* liave no knowleilge of even the 
groundwork or their ])rofession. Never liaving- 
dissected, nor studied anatomy, they are quite 
ignorant of the position ami shape of tlie lioncs, to 
say nothing of tlie course and distribution of the 
larger arteries of the human body, so tliat tlie 
ubsccss knife and the scalpel put into the hands of 
one of these men work grievous harm. They carry 
about with them a flat tin box, with partitions 
inside, something like a paint box ; and in it is a 
collection of most hlthy looking ointments of 
different colours. Tlicse they plaster on indis- 
criminately; if one does not cure an ulcer perhaps 
another will. For dislocation of joints a mixture of 
flour and yolk of eggs smeared on is a certain 
specific ; they have no idea of reducing the dis- 
location. For a broken bone, flour and yolk of eggs 
again comes in. Say the bone of one arm is broken 
between the shoulder and elbow, the following 
“treatment is adopted. Some narrow strips of calico, 
smeared with the flour and egg mixture, are bound 
“tightly round the limb at the seat of injury ; thus 
breaking the first law of surgery, that no bandage _ 
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the -wounded arm above their heads to prevent the 
water running into it * "Wet cupping, too, is per- 
formed by the barbers and dresseis, and is a ver) 
popular means among the townsfolk of getting rid 
of their blood It is a common thing to see an 
Afghan scarred all over the shouldeis and loins 
Cupping is employed generally as a remedy foi 
muscular rheumatism The custom was introduced 
some years ago by the Hindustani hospital assistants, 
who, after ha\ing had in India some slight training 
in the European system of medicine, found tlieu naj 
into Afghanistan under the guise of doctors ” The 
majority of these were unqualified men, and weie 
quite unfit to be anything but liospital assistants 
Let loose upon the people they have ^\olked as 
much havoc among the sick as a similai nuinbei 
of the hakims could have done 

There are also native “ eye doctors ^ ” Tho&c 
may do good sometimes by accident, though lnc^el 
heard of a case, but they do an incredible amount 
of harm for eye diseases, on account of the ghio 
and the dust, the absence of proper treatment and 
ordinary care are very common in Afghanistan * 

Finding out that I sometimes used sulphate of 
coppei — an astringent and caustic — of which there 
was plenty to bo had m the bazaars, they rNOuId 
put this po-vsdeied into any eje — say, of a child nho 
hid ulcer of the cornea ’ Tlie Hindustani hospital 
assistants -were not much avaser, for they sometimes 
used solutions of sulpixato of zinc, a simihr reined), 
for the same purpose The c)e hcing iiiepirabl) 

* Tbo commonest nftcettoos I met vrjlh wero granular lul^, 
culropion, coroeitis, njctalopia, and cataract 
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damaged tlie patient is thou liaudod on to me, and the 
Hindustani, like the dresser, smugly says that If he 
couldn’t cure the patient, neither conhl tlio heringhi.” 

However, the people and the Amir judged, I 
found, according to general results. I. remember in 
Turkestan a soldier getting leave of absence, travell- 
ing down to Kabul, and bringing his old mother on 
a donkey the two hundred oild miles over the moun- 
tains, for me to cure her e^'cs. T'hey were i)ast all 
hope."--' The painful part of the alfair was that they 
would not believe I cotihl not, but that 1 would not 


restore her eyes; and the old woman wont down 
on her knees to implore. 

There was one ohl fellow, an “ eye doctor,” in 
Kabul, whom I used to notice on my way to the 
hospital. He sat in a hut of rushes jind mud by the 
roadside, with his medicines in little packets before 
him. I often wished he Avould come and have a little 
elementary instruction in the “ eye.” But ho had 
such a sour expression Avhen I went by, and he 
never would look at me, that 1 did not suggest it 
to him. 


The hakims — the physicians of Afghanistan — 
practise purely as physicians; they do not use tho 
knife surgically, rarely even for bleeding. \Khcn 
they find it necessary to treat an abscess, the}^ 
^Ppty an irritating ointment which causes ulceration 
of the skin. Since the introduction of European 
drugs into Afghanistan some of the hakims have 
made use of them; but as they do so in ignorance 
of their therapeutic properties, tho results are rarely 

Entropion, with nobulous and vascular cornea in an old woman 
of seventy. 
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satisfactory, and, in some cases, are disastrous 
They have great faith in. the healing properties of a 
purge, but do not consider it has had any effect uule‘='s 
it acts at least tvv enty times The way is prepared by 
administering every day for a week a large boul of 
laxative mixtuie, afterwards, one oi more bonis 
ot a drastic purge are given Some of the people 
seem to establish toleiation of tins class of medicine, 
and lequiie a large dose before they are acted on, 
but with a vast number this mode of tieatment, 
combined nith the custom of eating largely of iipe 
and semi-ripe fruit, certainly predisposes tliem to the 
obstinate and often fatal bowel affections that aio 
such a scoarge lu the spimg and autumn 

These bowel troubles, according to a populai 
native idea, are caused by drinking tea immediately 
after liaving eaten fruit, particularly mulburies 
Theie is no doubt, however, that some of the cases 
are due to the debilitated and enfeebled state of tlio 
digestive organs, pioduced by the malarial poison, 
the immediate exciting cause often being the sudden 
change in temperature experienced ivheu climbing a 
mountain after a residence in the hot vallc} a 
Othei caseo are due to the piesence of minute 
intestinal parasites, the ova of these being ingested 
dm mg the drinking of mipuio water, a coniinou 
custom among the caicless Afghans 

The hakims piactise, I was informed, according 
to the Yunaui 01 ancient Gieek system of medicine 
The only books I could obtnn on this s}atem were 
wiitten 111 Ai ibic, and tins was an obsticlo to my 
studying them, but, wliatevei the tc idling of their 
books may be, the hakims I found know nothing 
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wlvatcver about auatoiuy, physiology, or pathology. 
Tlioir fcroatiuciit ol: disease is entirely empirical. 
They act aceordiiig' to author it}'.” Studying 
disease, not in tlie living subjecd, hut in their books 
only, they have made no progress whatever upon the 
teaching of llieir ance.-'tors. A sick man is bronglib 
to them, and some })r()minenl symptom forces itself 
upon their notice. 'Phis is at once diagnosed as the 
disease. For instance, pain in tlie abdomen is to 
them “colic.” It is de.scril)ed in their l)ooks ami a 
certain line of treatment is directed. I’liey do nob 
examine tlieir patient, or attempt to liml a cause for 
his pain; nor do they dilTereutiiite between dilTerenb 
forms of colic, for they have not noticed tltiib pain in 
the abdomen is sometimes imconnected with the 
bowel. As an example, JTnuvana Khan, the Dej)nty 
Cominander-in-Ohief in Kabul (** Di[)ti Snpersala ”), 
Avas for some Aveeks attended by the hakim.s, who, 
reporting him to be sulTering from colic, administered 
purge after purge. As, however, he tlid not seem to 
be getting any better, the Amir desired me to 
examine him. [ found ho had acute pain in the left 
loin, shooting doAvnwards ; the attacks of pain came 
on, he said, after he had been riding on horseback, 
and he had other symptoms, all pointing unmis- 
takably to stone in the kkliiey. i administered 
suitable medicine for the relief of the pain, and he 
Avas overjoyed, imagining himself cured. I explained, 
however, to His Highness Avh at was Avrong. 

To the hakims dropsy is a disease, and can be 
cured by the treatment set forth in their books. No 
s-ttempt is made to discover the cause of the dropsy 
—whether it is due to kidney disease, heart, liver. 
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lung or blood disease— it is simply an accumulation of 
gas (bad) in the tissues 1 In diseases of the chest, 
they do not, of course, employ auscultation with 
a stethoscope, nor percussion ; and bronchitis, pneu- 
monia, and phthisis are classed together under the 
name of surfa, or cough. This, they say, is due 
to an accumulation of “ slime (balgham) in the 
body. In some cases the surfa is accompanied by 
dard i sina, or pain in the cliest, and occasionally 
blood as well as slime is coughed np : these are 
recognized as bad cases. I have related the case 
of the young brigadier in Turkestan, cousin of the 
Sultana, whom the hakims were treating for shrfa, 
and who was dying of an improperly treated 
pneumonia, which had, eventually, become tubercular. 
As I did riot want to have the credit of killing him, 
I sent in my report to the Amir at once. The 
hakims did not in the least mind my being sent 
for to their cases, after they had become hopeless i 
for, like the dressers, they said, ^^Beliold, the 
Feringlii doctor cannot cure them any more 
than we.’’ 

jSfalarial fevers are diagnosed as “ cold fever 
or “hot fever” (tap i larza — lap i gurrum), according 
to whether there is a shivering stage or not. Tliey 
are treated by copious bleedings and purgings, and 
by very low diet. Malarial fever, however, being 
due to the presence in the blood corpuscles of a 
microscopic animal, an ama3ba, the treatment that 
the hakims adojited was not likely to ho very 
successful. Quinine in sufficient dose destroys this 
organism, but the hakims would rarely give it, or if, 
following my plan, they did so, they gave it in doses 
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so small as to bo useless, fur they said, “ (iJuiniiic is 
hot, and, tliererore, bad fur lever.’’ 

IVluit ihev meant I do not know. 

The hakims divide not only malarial fevers into 
“liofc and cold,” but. they arran<;‘e all diseases into 
these two classes, and I was asked of almosl. every 
disease that came under my notice whether it were 
hot or cold ; l\)r instance, whether dyspepsia were iiot 
or cold. The reason for the clas^iticat ion in the 
ease of malarial fevers is obvious enonu'h, but for 
the other diseases I never wjh al)Ie to lijitl out npo]) 
what they founded their conclusions. It certainly 
was not simply whether ilie patient had fever or not. 

It was particularly embarrassing; wlum the Amir 
asked the (piesiion, and I once told Ills llii^hness 
that in Europe we did not speak of diseases as beino* 
cither hot or cold, that it was often impossil)le ti> 
consider them as either one or the other. llis 
Highness was (piite indigmant at my ilenying what 
apparently seemed to him such a .self-evident fact, 
so much so that he doubled if my interpreter had 
translated what I luul said correct Iv. After that, 

V 

when I was asked, I told the inter[)reter to class the 
disease as hot or cold, accortliug to the custom of the 
country. 

In the distant villages, where there is no hakim, 
and the priest’s amulet has failed to cure, the 
people either go untreated or treat themsolves. A 
popular mode of treatment for diseases ol bones and 
joints, and also for almost any pain in tlio chest, 
abdomen, or back, is the employment of the “ actual 
cautery.” A piece of live charcoal is placed agains^ 
the skin until a deep burn is produced ; this is do 
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m two or three places, the scars, of course, lemaming 
till the end of the patient’s life. 

Another custom, mostly for diseases accompanied 
by fe-ver, is to kill a sheep, skin it rapidly, and at 
once wiap the patient in the hot skin. I do not 
know that it does any liaim The Amir himself, 
when suffeiiiig from gout, and n hen the hakims had 
failed to relieve him, employed this essentially 
Afghan mode of treatment for his leg and foot 
Afterwards he sent for me. 

Tor wound*?, ulcers, or abscesses the villagers bind 
on either a piece of fresh sheepskin, nliich the} 
leave on till it stinks, or a piece of an old notei big 
(mussack), winch they soften afiesh by soaking 
Sometimes they plaster on mud oi clay In the case 
of ulcers, the fact that they neier lieal under these 
circiunstauces does not seem to strike the Afghans, 
and they continue in the old custom If the dischaigo 
oozes from under the clay they plaster on a httlo 
more Cover a sore, get it out of sight, is the golden 
rule of hakims, dressers, and people The condition 
of the ulcei vlien the clay is removed is indescribable 
111 some cases the only possible treatment is the 
iemo\al of the limb 

I noticed that the richci and moie educated 
Afghans did not seem so ready to avail thenischc^ 
of European medical aid as the poorer peojile, and it 
struck me there ueie two icasoiis foi this Eiist, th it 
the hakims took the tiouble to explain to tho richti 
people, from uhoiii thej expected to icceno th it 
Euiopcuis ii&o dead!} poisons iii their intdicinc^, 
nhich are ju&t as likely to kill as to cine A ccitain 
amount of ■weight attiches to this hy the often 
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imfortunate results o£ medical treatment by tlio 
Hinclustaiii hospital assistants. I’lic otlier reason 
seems to be due, not to the- hakims, but to the 
influence of the priests. The more religious of the 
Afghans apparently look upon a European as one 
who, by the help of the Powers of iOvil, has in this 
world the gifts of knowledge, skill, and w'ealth, but 
who in the next life must inevitably be consigned to 
eternal torment. Doubtless with his deadly poisons 
he can cure diseases if he wish, but it is not wise, and, 
indeed, is scarcely lawful, for a sick man to make use 
of him. 


They feel it will olYend (Joil less if, before they 
trafiic with the evil one by employing a Feringhi 
doctor, they use all lawful and riglit means to become 
well, such as trying (lie ellicacy of prayer, or the 
wearing of amulets and charms : .should these fail, 
hy placing themselves under the care of their 
hereditary physicians, the hakims, who attended their 
fathers and their fathers’ fathers. They can always 
call in the Feringhi as a last resource. 

The peasants and the hillmen, the soldiers and 
the poorer townsfolk— in fact, all those wdio are but 


occasionally under the influence of the priests, and 
from whom the hakims can expect a small, if any fee 
-ytliese are ready enough to trust themselves, when 
sick, to European medical skill. They take advantage 
of that which seems to them good, as an animal might, 
without entering upon the deeper cpiestion whether 
it is religiously right or Avrong — in fact, they even look 
^Ton a doctor as one to be classed with Dewanas or 


’^adnien, and prophets, wlio 
sacred. 


all more or les.- 


are 
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It must be a powerful reasou» sucli as tlie fear of 
being poisoned or damned, tliat prevents tbe riclier 
Afghans from employing European medical aid, 
for they have to pay the hakims, whereas at the 
hospital no fees or presents were received, and it is 
not the nature of an Afghan to pay for a thing if 
he can get it for nothing. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

The Maech to Turkestan. 


Jealousy and its results. Sport among fclio Afghans. Tbo Princo hawking. The 
“ Sportsmen ” among the mountains. Wild-fowl shooting. Order to join tho 
Amir in Turkestan. Preparations. Tho start. Camp at Chilian. Tho 
Banquet. The Nautch dance. Salaams by tho Villagers. Among tho Hindu 
Kush mountains. Tho camp in tho Uaz.ira country. Tho dismal night. 
Courtesy of Jan Mahomed. Tho hungry morning. Mountain paths. Iron 
spring. The underground river and tho Amir’s offer. Tho Red mountain and 
the Deserted City. Camp in tho Valley of Bamian. Tho English prisoners of 
1837* The Petrified Dragon. Tho Colossal Idols : their construction and 
probable origin. Tho Cave-dwellers. The Puss of tho "Tooth breaker.” 
Ghuzm'guk. Story of Ishak's Rebellion. Fording tho River. Tash Kurghdn : 
the Shave and tho Hospital. “Tho Valley of Death.” The Plains of 
Turkestan and the heat thereof. Tho Mirage. Arrival at Mazai-. The House. 
Story of tho death of Amir Shero Ali. 


About a monfcli after our arrival in Kabul an. 
incident occurred which, though gruesome in its 
details, I cannot refrain from relating on account 
of the light which it throws upon the nature of the 
Afghan. 

One of the soldiers had made a favourite of a 
boy in the town. Some time afterwards the boy was 
seen to associate with another man in the cantonment. 
At once the jealousy of the soldier was aroused. He 
taxed the boy with it, and in a moment of jealous 
^nger he drove his knife into him, killing him 
instantly. 

T orthwith the mother of the lad appealed to Prince 
Habibnllah for justice and revenge. She claimed the 

9 
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life of the murderer. The Prince heard the case in 
detail, and, according to the Afghan law (an eye for 
an eye and a tooth for a tooth), granted the woman’s 
request. The soldier was hurried off to the execution 
ground, close to the hospital where I was. His 
hands were fastened behind him, and he was tied in 
a sitting posture in a chair. A knife was handed to 
the woman : she seized the man’s beard, wrenched, 
his head back, and with a cry of “ Allah, akbar,” out 
his throat. Then, flinging down the knife, she 
plunged her hands in the spirting stream, and 
lapped the blood into her month. 

On Friday, the Mahomedan Sabbath, there being 
no work in the workshops, Mr. Pyne and I went for 
a ride along the beautiful lanes fringed with poplars, 
which lie between the fields around Kabul. 

We saw in a large field among the young green 
corn some seven or eight horsemen sitting silently 
on their horses. Presently I recognized the slender 
form of Prince Nasrullah. We rode up to salute 
His Highness, and be informed us bo was hawking 
for partridges. The bird used was, I believe, a 
species of falcon, though I am not sufficiently skilled 
an ornithologist to say what species. The bird i.s 
carried, hooded, on the wrist, and is unliooded and 
cast off when the prey is sighted. For largo game 
the bigger female falcon is used. 

The group of riders made quite a picture as they 
sat: the gold embroidery of their military uniforms 
sparkling in the sun ; the black of the astrakhan 
hat, the long waving mane and tail of the horsc.s, 
all sharply distinct against the background of soft 
.spring green and distant slmdowy mountains. 
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As a nation tlie Afghans are fond of sport. 
Granie of many kinds is plentiful in the country. A 
short time ago, the sport of all sports — for the 
excitement of great possible gain came in — was the 
picking oft of unwary travellers and annexing their 
belongings. Here was not only sport but the 
indulgence of a passion so dear to the Afghan, that 
of gambling. 

A sportsman on the hills saw trudging along the 
road a traveller with a burden on his shoulders. 
From the distance he examined him with care. 

“ To my eye this traveller has rupees and much 
gold in his pack. Without doubt he is a rascal 
Hindu usurer, who, journeying to Kabul, is about 
to plimder the Faithful. Soul of my father ! Shall 
this be ? ” And the bullet sped on its way. 
Springing from rock to rock, with agility born of a 
mountain life, the sportsman was soon on the road. 
Quickly he opened the pack and — out rolled a melon. 

His arms sunk to his sides, his head drooped, 
and he stood the picture of despair. For his sins 
he was thus punished. “ Tobah ! tobah ! alas and 
alas ! ” he groaned ; “ my cartridge, my good 

cartridge is gone, wasted, for ever lost; and I, 
what have I ? a melon 1 Wai ! wai ! ” and he wept. 

But, nowadays, since the great king, Amir 
Abdurrahman, has occupied the throne, this form of 
sport is less popular than it was. Possibly it may 
be due to the fact that consequences far from 
pleasing to the sportsmen and their friends are apt to 
follow indulgence in this pastime. Imprisonment has 
occurred ; the being compelled to work in chains on 
the roads or in the workshops ; ignominious death 
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even, as by hanging, or by being thrust into an iron 
. cage and left thirsting on the high peak of a moimtuu 
So, therefore, as I said, it is becoming less popular 

There are, however, many other forms of sport 
■Wild-fowl shooting in the marshes around Kabul 
IS a favourite pastime 

Sometimes the sportsmen go in a body on horse- 
back, ride into the marsh where it is shallow, disturb 
the duck and fire into the flight Sometimes they 
go singly, conceal themselves and use a decoy In 
the plams they stalk the deer or use a body of 
heaters to drive the game to certain points In 
Turkestan, tiger, wild pig — ^ivhich they shoot— and 
bear are to bo obtained Duck shooting m the 
autumn and winter, and hawking in the spring are, 
perhaps, the sports m which the Eoyal Family most 
frequently indulge 

Not very long after oui arrival in Kabul it v is 
rumoured that the Amir needed my services m 
Turkestan, and a mouth and a-Iialf afterwards the 
official order arrived I was to accompany J iii 
Mahomed Khan, the Treasury Officer, u ho n as about 
to convey a supply of bullion to Turkestan for the 
use of His Highness Accordingly, as soon as I 
received the ordoi, I engigcd some servants a 
Peshaw uri — tno “ ass issm," avliom I h ivo alre uly 
referred to — as valet, and a Hindustani cook, nlioiii I 
found in Kabul I nas fortunate in being able to 
oht nil a cook, as hitherto Mr Pyno and I had sh ired 
one bctnecn us The man I engaged hid been cook 
in tlio family of Sir Louis Caiagiiari. The othei 
sonants nero Afghans Aftei some e\tra cooking 
pots, dried fruit, silt, and a irious oilier nlneli 
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tlie cook said lie miisfc got from tlio bazaar, were 
obtained, and tlie baggage was packed, Mr. Pyno 
accompanied me to the house of Jan Mahomed Khan. 
We were received in a large room, which was crowded 
with people standing. Wo seated onrsolvos at the 
end and drank tea with Jan Mahomed. Then a bottle 
of champagne was opened, complimentary speeches 
made, and, finally, about midday we started. We 
stopped at the Palace, dismounted, and went in to 
take leave of His Highness, the Prince. When w© 
remounted we were met outside the Palace by 
Perwana Khan, the Deputy Commander-in-Chiof, and 
Kaib Mir Sultan, the Governor of Kabul, each with 
their attendants, so that with our own crowd of 
servants, and a guard of sixty soldiers, wo made a 
large cavalcade. A crowd of people on foot accom- 
panied us part of the way, running by the side and in 
front of the horses. The sun shone brightly ; the 
dresses of the officials — crimson, and purple, and 
green — were brilliant with gold embroidery. The 
glitter of the gold and silver ornaments on belt, 
scabbard, and bridle, the blue and gold turbans of the 
attendants, the black sheepskin busbies of tlie soldiers, 
horses caracoling, and the look of bustle and excite- 
ment, made an artistic and interesting picture. 

W e rode by the bank of the Kabul river westward, 
past the workshops and through the gorge between 
the Sher Durwaza and Asmai mountains out into the 
• Charhardeh valley. 

The first day’s journey was short, for we went 
only a few miles across the valley to a place called 
Chilian, where on a hill Jan Mahomed has a “ country 
residence.” The house was pretty, and well built. 
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in the style of a bungalow with a verandah ; around 
it were flower gardens with a small fountain. Down 
the hill and around the foot of it were vines and 
fruit trees, and the view from the house was over 
the cornfields and vineyards of the beautiful Char- 
hardeh valley, circled with mountains. 

The Governor of Kabul did not accompany us 
to the house, but the rest of us sat down to 
dinner together, in the Mahomedan fashion, that is, 
on the ground. Pyne and I were accommodated with 
cushions. As we were not able to double our legs 
up in tbo Eastern fashion we “ reclined.” It was my 
first “native ” dinner, and I enjoyed it immensely, for 
the ride and excitement bad made us hungry. With 
tbo fruit, champagne was brought, and afterwards 
sweets and tea. Then when wo lit our cigars nautoli 
girls and musicians were introduced. 

I can speak of the wild barbaric music from 
seitliar, rubarb, and drum ; of the passionate Oriental 
love song pealing forth in unison from strong male 
voices ; of the unveiled girl dancers undulating to 
tbo music ; of tbo glances cast by tbo dark eyes, the 
waving of arms, the clinking of bangles, and tbo 
tinkling of bolls on their ankles, as the dancers 
stepped daintily on the carpet. 

I can also spe.ak of the indescrib-ablo ear-splitting 
din, without either time or tune, which was torn 
from tbo tortured instrnnients and liurlod at us as 
“jnusic;” of tbo harsh voices roaring till tiicy were 
hoarse something which wo did not understand ; of 
the attempts of tlio singers to produce a trill by 
shaking tbo head ; of the utter absence of modulation 
or feeling in their singing; of tbo dancing women 
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slmffling about, clapping their lumds and throwing 
themselves into uncouth and to us unmeaning 
postures ; and I tiiouglit, “ Oh, for an liour of 
Augustus Druriolanus to open the eyes of these 
Easterns.” 

AYe turned in at midnight, Pyne and I sharing 
ti room, and he broke my only egg cup with his 
heel. We started next morning at eight, said good- 
bye to Pyne, avIio returned to Kabul to superintend 
the workshops, and then rode on. On the Avay 
villagers came out and lined llic roail to salaam 
Jan Mahomed and oll’cr him presents. As they stood 
in a roAV they held out their hands, palm upwards, 
muttered a praj’^er, and stroked their beards — that is, 
those who had beards: the young men and boys 
Avho had not, protended to do so. At some places 
they slung a string across the road witli a Koran 
fixed in the middle of it, and as Ave passed under 
it we held out our hands, palm upAvards, muttered 
a prayer, and stroked our beards. At otlier places 
they killed a bullock or a calf by cutting its throat. 
I do not know the significance of the operation. 

It rained somewhat Avhen we got among the 
mountains, and Jan Mahomed, aaJio had on a purple 
velvet tunic, put up an umbrella to protect himself. 
I found he had brought his little son, four years 
old with him. The youngster Avas seated in a little 
chair, which was securely fastened on the back of 
a steady horse, an attendant holding a leading rein. 
I was not on very good terms myself Avith my horse. 
He was a very showy creature, and had been given 
me by the Prince, but he had evidently not been 
ridden lately, and was very fresh. A march js a 
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fatiguing function at the hest of times, and my hor&e 
"Was not up to the quick shuffling -walk -which is so 
restful He would do anytlimg else—buck, kick, 
gallop, or trot Finally Jan Mahomed oidered one 
of the soldiers, an iron Afghan, to change m ith me, 
and I -was at peace again 

Sometimes we stopped at a village and put up 
in the different houses; other times the tents vere 
pitched near a stream. When we got among the 
Paghman offshoot of the Hindu Kush mountain:> 
■^e had pelting ram and sleet for hours, a Molont 
storm of thunder and lightning; then had to foid 
a vnde roaring stream a stony irregular bed, 
and, finally, to camp outside a Hazara fortified ^ dhgo 
in the sloppy melting snow. 

The ■sillage (Kharzai) was too filthy msido 
for us to enter, and too cramped in space to ac- 
commodate us, if we had entered I went to 
look — for my tent had not arrived For food tho 
villagers -were too ill proMdcd themseUes to ho 
able to sell us anything, and hungiy, wet, and tired, 
it seemed likely wo should have a cheerless night. 
When Jail ISIahoracd’s tent -was ready ho kindly 
invited me to enter it. I took off my soaked ulster, 
sloshed and slipped into tho dusk of tho tent, sat 
on a stool, and shnered miserably. Nothing eho 
seeming to bo forthcoming, a pipe was tho only 
resource, and i\ith shaking hand I tiled to light 
it. ilatch after match fiz/ed in the damp and went 
out Tho pipo chattered m my teeth, and, woo is 
me, I felt that the cold and tho wet and the* hungry 
cmptineas iNOuld list for c^cr. But it did not. 
Jan ifahoined Khau noticed pre-'cntl) tluit I seemed 
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■uncomfortable. He rose from the camp stool on 
•which he was sitting enveloped in the voluminous 
folds of a huge sheepskin postin, came across the tent, 
slipped the postin from his shoulders and threw it 
around me. I tried to refuse ; but he insisted. 
He sa'kl nothing, for he could not speak English nor 
I Persian, then he smiled, bowed and sat down again. 
I felt very grateful, and at the same time rather 
ashamed at having robbed him, but presently a soldier 
brought him a cloak in which he wrapped himself. 

Meanwhile, the attendants, having succeeded 
in obtaining some straw, scattered it thickly inside 
the tent and spread carpets over it. Then they 
endeavoured to light a fire in a large iron pot 
outside, and when there was a feeble glimmer of 
a flame they brought it in. "VYe gathered round 
it joyfully, but soon a dense fog of smoke from the 
damp wood filled the tent. Though I still shivered 
under the postin, I had managed to light my pipe, 
and I sat puflS.ng away with the smarting tears 
trickling down, finally the smoke fog became so 
dense that I was compelled to sit with my eyes shut. 
Neither Jan Mahomed nor any of the Afghans seemed 
to mind it in the least. Jan Mahomed himself is 
nob an Afghan. He is a Samarcandi whom the 
Amir purchased as a boy. He was the Amir’s 
faithful attendant when in exile in Russian Turkestan ; 
and when His Highness came to the throne Jan 
Mahomed was put into a position of trust, finallj 
becoming treasury officer, or " Chancellor of the 
Exchequer.” 

The tent, by-and-bye, became warmer, and I took 
off my solar helmet which I had worn .during the 
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rain storms. The Afghans, however, attach great 
importance to keeping the head warm, and they 
all insisted upon my putting on that or some other 
Iiead covering at once; otherwise, they said, I 
should take fever. The fire began to blaze up 
briglitly and the smoke to disappear, wlien an iron 
vessel was brought, containing a few pints of 
milk with water added to eke out the quantity. 
They put it over the fire and, when it boiled, a handful 
of tea was thrown in. There was enough for all 
ill the tent to have a teacupful; I, the guest, and 
Jan Mahomed, received two each. By-and-byo, an 
iron camp bedstead was prepared for my host, and 
lie retired; one of the attendants kneading and 
massaging the limbs till ho slept. My bedding not 
liaving turned up I threw a buffalo rug over my 
feet, and lay down on the carpet enveloped in the 
folds of the sheepskin. It was not a comfortable 
bed, but I was tired and slept more or less, waking 
up occasionally wifcli aching bones. 

The morning was bright: the rising sun in the 
clear sky lit up the white snow all around, and a 
keen wind was blowing. ily interpreter, the 
Armenian, appeared. lie said ho had had fever in 
the night, and had found shelter in ono of tlio huts 
inside the Hazara fort. lie brought mo a small piece 
of dry bread which the cook had found among tlio 
baggage when my tent arrived. Some hot tea was 
made, and I munched my crust with great satisfaction. 
They told me wo sliouhl have a cold march that day, 
by Hajiguk, and the jVnneniau said: — 

“Sir, you not wear the long coat; ho is wet, and 
fever come for you.” 
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“I must wear sometliiug,” I said. 

“Another you have,” said he, and off he went. 
He presently returned with my dressing-gown, I 
objected; but, no, there was nothing extraordinary 
in it; in fact, it was very like an Afghan robe. I 
wore it, therefore, though it did not seem a very 
suitable riding coat. 

It was a cold march as we crunched along- 

O 

through the snow, in spite of the fact that the sun 
was shining brightly. We were at an altitude of over 
sixteen thousand feet, and had to make long detours, 
for the road was in places blocked or rendered unsafe 
hy the snow. In some of the detours where there 
was no path, we scrambled up and down terrifying 
slopes. My saddle, a hunting one, could not be 
kept in place, and we had to extemporize a breast- 
plate with string. In one ravine where we halted, 
trying to find a way out, there was a sudden crack 
and a splash. We had stopped over a stream 
crusted with ice and covered with snow, and the 
horse of one of the soldiers went through. The 
stream, however, was shallow, and only the man’s 
feet were wetted. There was a laugh as he urged 
his horse out. 

We descended from the region of snow into 
■valleys where the air quivered with heat, and one’s 
face was nearly blistered. In one, where we stopped 
for lunch, I put a clinical thermometer for a moment 
against my coat sleeve. The mercury shot ujd to the 
top at once. I was glad when we moved on again. 

passed a spring bubbling up near the road, 
'W’hose waters were impregnated with iron, the 
gi’ound all round being stained browr 
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Maliomed said the -water contained copper and -was 
poisonous. 

I remember one narrow but nild locky ravine, 
ivitli a river foaming and roaring doirn it. The 
road ran along a few yards above the n ater. There 
was a natural bridge of rock, o\ er which the road 
ran, and just beyond, a waterfall of some depth, 
where, at the bottom of the fall, the water 
rushed under an arch of rock and was lost to 
sight It reappeared, I was told, in a \ alley about 
tno miles off, and they said His Highness tho Amir 
one day, when travelling by, offered a prize of a 
hnndred rupees to the man who would plunge m 
and evp'ore the undeiground river. A duck had 
been put in and had reappeared .alive in tho \ .alloy. 
A soldier undertook the adacntiire at once, and nos 
preparing for Ins perious journey when tho Aiiitr 
forbad it His Highness said, “ If ho is drowned I 
lose a man of com age, and if ho succeed what g.im 
IS there ? Give him the nipccs ’’ 

IVe weie non about ninety miles fiom K.ibiil 
For the first forty miles wo trav elled duo vv evt, after 
that noith-vvest, till no entered tho laviiio I spoke 
of, which led ncarlj duo north As no rode on, 
tho ravine descended and opened into a laigo and 
very fertile valley. Tho mountain at tho nest of 
tho goigo was red m coloiii, iiuito different fioiii 
those no had been travelling among. Looking up 
nath some interest at it, I distingmshed battlcnicntcd 
walls and towels leading up tho niouiitain, and, at 
tho top, cliist-is of iiiiiitd houses and nails. 
Thcio nab no sign of life. The city was deserted. 
They told me tho pkico was c.il’ed Zoh'ik-i-Jl.irh in. 
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aud was builfc a tlioiisaiul years ago (“ bazar sol ) 
by tlie Emperor Alexander (‘‘ Sckundcr ). 

I did not, however, in the style of arcbitect.nrc 
see anything that could load one to suppose the 
buildings were of Greek origin. It is intei citing to 
note that there is in Afghanistan a tribe called 
Zoliidv, which is a division of the Ushturyani 
(the Stanri of Pliny), who forinorly^ occupied the 
district west of Baniian. Zohak is stated by 
Dr. Bellew to bo the same as Zidc and Sak, and 
stands for the ancient inhabitants of Sistan and 
Makrim, Assyrian subjects of Nimrod, king of 


Babylon. 

We descended into the vaUoy luid camped nob 
far from the red inoiintaiu, near the village of 


Topchi. 

It was the montli of jMay, the sun .slione brightly, 
and the fields around were green. Jan Maliorned 
had brought the musicians — but not the dancing girls 
—with him. "We luxuriated after the bitter winds 
and sleet of the mountains, and the heat and weariness 
of the stony valleys. When lunch was over Jan 
Mahomed sent me some sweets and a bottle o 
champagne. I found that my servants, though 
Mahomedans, felt they were justified after their 
fatigues in finishing the bottle. The musicians sat 
playing in Jan Mahomed’s tent, and as I lay in mine 
reading a novel, the quaint music, softened by the 
distance, was more pleasing than I had supposed 
possible. Eor years afterwards the twang of the 
rubarb, the irregular thud of the drums, and the 
monotonous sound of the singing, bio.ight back 
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vividly to me that day m the Bamian valley, ^\hen 
I was a new comer in the country. 

The Bamian valley extends from Topchi nearly 
ten miles m a westeily direction, and is about eight 
thousand feet above the sea It is interesting to 
hnow that Lady Sale, Lady ATacNaughten, and sis 
other English ladies, who were taken prisoneis in 
the fiist Afghan war in 1837, were conducted over 
the road we traversed to this very valley Lady 
Sa^e, relating their adventures, says that though they 
suffered hardship, piivation, and much anxietj con* 
cernmg their future fate, they ^\e^e treated witli 
kindness and consideration by the villagers on tho 
way The order was that they were to bo conducted 
to IChulum, a hundred and twenty miles further on 
among the mountains towaid Turkestan, tlioio to bo 
delivered over to the Go\ernor This would hare 
meant to them a hopeless captivity Happily, Sir 
Robert Sale, after tho defeat of tho Afghans by 
Pollock, hurried on, and was able to rescue tho party 
in Bamian. Lady jUacNaughten, less happy than 
Lady Sale, had seen her husband, diplomatist and 
Oriental scholar, murdered before her ejes in 
Kabul. 

IVliilo no wore in this % alley Jan AHhorned 
vent some miles out of tho road to show ino 
a petrified dragon, or as my interpreter put it, “a 
stone co^\ ” Akbir Hahomed had slam this drigon 
in single combat, and Allah had changed it into stone 
“ AVhj toie 1 asked tho Armenian, some time aftcr- 
■waido “It is a snake oi a dngon ” 

“I not knoiN English ^\ord snako and drigon, I 
must S'!) some annual, and *cow’ came into head, 
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therefore I say coiy.” The dragon I found to be a 
curious shaped rocky hill formed in the course of 
ages by the deposit of carbonate of lime from a spring 
that was still bubbling there. 

This valley was full of surprises, for the next day 
we came up with three colossal figures, cut in relief 
on the face of the. mountains (the Hindu Kush range) 
on the north side of the valley. These figures, they 
said, were statues carved by order of Jelaluddin Shah, 
of himself, his wife and son (Jelaluddin lived about 
the year 1230). Away on the other side of the valley 
we could dimly see on tlie heights the ruins of a 
deserted city — “the city of Jelaluddin.” We were 
too far ofi to see anything characteristic in the ruins, 
but it is possible that the city belongs to the same era 
as that of Zohak-i-Marhan, a few miles further down 
the valley. The figures, it is probable, are of 
Buddhist origin, and date back to the time which 
preceded the Mahomedan conquest of Afghanistan, 
when Buddhism was the dominant religion of the 
country. The largest of the three figures, which 
has the local name of “Sa-mama,” is 173 feet in 
height. The smaller, “ Sul-sol,” 120 feet, and the 
smallest not more than 80 feet. They resemble 
in style other figures of Buddha.. The drapery, 
moulded and fastened on with pegs, shows no sign 
of classical influence, arranged, as it is, in stiff 
conventional folds. These are in places broken away, 
showing the peg holes. To give an idea of their 
relative size, I saw a man on horseback ride up 
to one figure — ^he and his horse together were not so 
high as the toe. The figures are hollow, and there 
are steps leading up to chambers inside the body and 
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head. These are used by the Amir as storehouses 
for grain. On the wall of the chamber, in the head of 
the largest figure, are the indistinct marks of a fresco 
painting, of which Jlr. Collins, the geologist, managed, 
some years afterwards, to get an imperfect photogriiph. 
It is, however, impossible to make out the subject, and 
I heard no story as to when or by whom it was 
painted. In the face of the mountain, by the side 
of the figvires, are chambers or caves hollowed out 
of the rook. Some of these are beautifully cut, with 
domed roofs — to use the words of Mr. Collins, who 
examined them — in “ hard conglomerate rock, and aro 
coated with a layer of lustrous bitumen.” Doubtless, 
they were used as temples and dwelling-places for 
the Buddhist priests. Many of the other caves are 
in “ soft sandstone and conglomerate." These could 
be easily cut, the bard conglomerate forming a 
■natural roof for rooms dug in the softer sandstone 
beneath. Presumably they aro of later origin than 
those cut in the harder material Narrow, almost 
impossible staircases lead up to the caves, and tliero 
dwell the poorer Hazara agriculturists of the Bamiiui 
valley. There aro cave-dwellers in many 2>art3 of 
Afghanistan, and it is men of this kind, wlio combine 
the professions of agriculturist and ivarrior, who 
would be likely to cause more trouble to an invader 
of Afghanistan than wonld the regular array of the 
Amir. During the hist Afghan war the English 
were at first much puzzled by the rapidity with 
which thousands of armed men would aiipear, and, 
if occasion rctiuired, the equal rapidity with which 
they would vanish. All that could be found was 
bore and there a peaceful peasant hard at work 
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ill the fields with his mattock — the rifle was left 
at home. 

The furniture of one of these rock dwellings 
is simple enough. The most prominent feature 
is the great ornamented earthen jar, in which 
grain and provisions are stored : a strip of carpet 
occupies the place of honour in the centre of the 
floor ; a few copper cooking utensils, a “ chillim,” 
an Afghan “ samovar ” for tea, and a rough 
“ charpoy,” complete the establishment. 

In the Bamian valley, fertile, full of interest 
and with a 'delightful climate, we travelled delibe- 
rately, taking two days to traverse the ten miles 
or so. As we rode, my Armenian tokl me many 
stories. I do not know what they were about; I didn’t 
then. One only I understood. He said that once on 
a march, utterly wearied, he went to sleep on horse- 
back. “ It is thrown out,” said he, meaning himself; 
and pointing to his forehead, with a mild smile, 
he said, ‘‘ He is broke, and blood is come.” I 
laughed, and asked what happened next. “ I got 
him upstairs horse, but I not go to sleep again.” 

Then we turned north, and the next day was 
wearisome; not so much from the length' of the 
march, it was only thirty miles, as from the incessant 
climbino’. We had a mountain to cross, to which 
all that we had hitherto seen was a mere joke. 
The Afghans call the mountain the “ Tooth-breaker ” 

O 

(Dandan shikan). I don’t mind trifling adventures, 
such as riding along the tops of walls, or foot-wide 
bridges, but when it comes to riding an iron-shod 
horse along smooth rock, slanting to a precipice of 
unknoAvn depth — well, it is past a joke. We had 

to do it, and then descend a horrible “zig-zag.” I 

10 
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don’t call it a path, because the predominant features 
were boulders, smooth tilted slabs, and rolling 
pebbles. You lean back in the saddle, leaving your 
horse to make his own arrangements. Ho picks 
his way Avarily, lower and lower, and you thank 
Heaven you have got so far, when, just as you reach 
the end of one “ zig,” and your horse’s nose is over 
the edge, there is a crunching slip of his hind feet ; 
you catch in your breath and — think. But ho docs 
not make a plunge over the edge, he pivots round on 
his four feet, and goes down the “ zag.” Tliis 
is repeated frequently, and at last, after many years, 
you annvo with your nerves in a shattered condition 
at the bottom. Tlio next time I came over tiiis road, 
a year or two later, there were accidents; but that I 
will speak of later. 

Wo travelled on, day after day, through valleys 
and over mountains — sometimes putting up at villages, 
sometimes camping in our tents. Rain and hail 
alternated with scorching heat. To blacken you 
properly, ’you want a dry scorching heat, alternating 
with icy winds and hail. Some of the soldiers looked 
exactly as if they had been smoked : the eyelids and 
creases of the face being white — the rest black. 

often had music when we camped, and one 
evening I played ches.s with Jan ^rahoined. He 
beat me. We were then at Gluizni guk, the valley 
where the armies of the Amir and of his cou-sin 
Sirdar lahak Khan met and fought. Tlio story I 
heard was this: His Highness the Amir and hhak 
had always been friends, and when the Amir asoendcjl 
the throne, Tshak wjis made Govenior of the Turke- 
sUui provinces. All went well for aoiue ye.irs. 
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Suddenly, news arrived in Turkestan that His High- 
ness had had an attack of gout, and had succumbed.^ 
Ishak called his officers around him, and discussed 
what steps to take. The chiefs urged him to seize 
the throne. He, however, was a nervous man, not a 
warrior by nature, and he hesitated. The chiefs 
seeing this, broadly hinted that unless he seized the 
moment while he could, they would place another on 
the throne, and Ishak, much against his will, was 
constrained to do as they wished. He sent his 
women-folk and children across the Oxus into 
Eussian Turkestan, and marched with his troops and 
chiefs for Kabul. They had not advanced many days’ 
journey when news was brought that the Amir was 
very much alive, and that his army was marching 
under Grholam Hyder, the less, to meet them. Ishak 
knew now that he must meet his Great Cousin, and 
in fear and distrust he posted relays of horses, so 
that, if the worst came, he could escape across the 
frontier. They met in this valley a few miles beyond 
Kamard. It is said that Ishak’s army at the outset 
had the best of it — the men knew they were fighting 
for their lives — ^but Ishak, neither Mahomedan nor 
Christian, did not wait to see the end of the day. He 
made use of his horses, and rapidly escaping across 
the frontier into Russia, he left his unfortunate 
followers to bear the brunt of the Amir’s terrible 
vengeance. It appears that the rumour of the Amir’s 
death had some foundation : His Highness had been 
seized with a sudden attack of syncope, in which he 
fell insensible to the ground. 

^ The news reached India, It was the first thing I saw in the 
papers when I arrived there to enter the Amir’s service, C ■ t. 1888. 
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One Sunday we had arery long march, thii teen 
hours, rvith two rests of an hour each Going one 
pace all the time is tedious, and one’s bones ache 
abominably We got into a ravine nith a rapid 
stream roarmg along it, and part of tlio path was 
undermined and slipping We had to dismount and 
ship across on foot, the soldiers getting the horses 
over 

The ravine nai lowed, cur\ed to the right, and 
opened out into a valley The ii\oi roared louud 
the corner, figure S shape, m some places cutting 
away the path completely Our lioises had to 
plunge, and stumble, and splash through that mer 
thiee times lu twenty yaids, before wo could get out 
into the valley It is at times like this tint the 
beautiful song “One hforo Riier to Cioss” becomes 
full of meaning A mile or two moi o of bill and i ale, 
and soon after dark wo reached “Tish Kurghiii," 
or “ Khulum,” the place wlieio Lady Sale and her 
companions m captivity woio to have been taken 

AVe put up at the citadel or fort, w liicli is built on 
a rocky 1 ill m tlio middle of the tow n Wo rested 
boro all day Monday, and I enjoyed the luvuiy of .i 
hot hath The Armenian avaxed philosophical lie 
said, “It 13 good to rest a little Tired is go aw ay , 
and hungry is go aw .ly ’’ Also ho suggested tli it .v 
shave might commend itself to my judgment. 

“But who 13 to shai e me ® ” I said 

“There 13 bolbci in the town” He cillcd it 
barber afterwards. They fetched tlio birber, and f 
wondered if it were dangerous for liim to slmio nie>, 
for I laid lieaid tint Afghuis were trciclierous 
fanatic^ Ho did not destroy me Ho merely rubbeil 
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some oil on my chin and then scraped the skin off 
ivitli a knife — a painful process. When the operation 
was compJeted, I Avas conducted to the hospital. No, 
not on account of my chin, but to examine the patients. 
The hospital was an ordinary but ratlier large dwell- 
ing-honse, and there Avere many wounded soldiers 
lying there. It was exceedingly unclean and smelt 
badly. The patients — I never before in my life saw 
sucli a condition of things. The ghastly state to 
AAdiich battle wounds can come from neglect and 
improper treatment, is too aAvful for Avords. I wanted 
to move the men from tlie house, and to amputate at 
once some half-dozen arms and legs that were worse 
than useless to their owners. I could not, for I had 
neither knives nor chloroform, and I had to leave the 
inen^ — to leave them as I found them — with their 
wistful eyes on me. 

After that Jan Mahomed took me out to dine at 
•a local magnate’s house. My cook accompanied me, 
bearing knife, fork, spoon, and ]Dlate. In the absence 
■of table and chair I bad to kneel to use my knife and 
fork. It was not a comfortable dinner. I could not 
understand Avbat the conversation was about; and 
there were those men at the hospital ever before me. 

Beyond Tash Kurghan we turned west, and the 
-scenery completely changed. For some miles there 
Avas undulating plain covered with coarse grass. As 
Ave rode on we started a herd of antelope, and had 
a gallop after them : the change of motion from the 
•everlasting walk was a great rest to the muscles. 

In one place the road dipped down between some 
low clay hills, ' the defile of Abadu. Until very re- 
cently this little grip -had had the credit of being 
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exceedingly dangerous , m fact, it is even yet called 
“the Valley of death this on account of the caravan 
thieves and robbers who infested the neighbourhood 

It IS less dangerous under the present Amir, for I 
had occasion while m Turkestan to send for t^\o• 
additional dispensers from Kabul, and these two men 
rode the whole distance from Kabul to Mazar 
unattended They had for safety’s sake a revolvei. 
It was, however, unloaded, and they had no powder. 

The plains became gradually flatter and more 
dusty, till, finally, it was little more than a desert with 
the scantiest ^ egetation 

The heat was intense, and the glare from the 
white dust most wearying Away in the distance in 
front of us, I saw a lake with some trees round it, 
and I longed for the time wlien we should arrive and 
get cool again m the shade “ There is no lake 

there,” they said Nonsense * I know there was 
This was no “miiage” I mean, you could seo 
the thing. There weren’t any towers or castles, 
'^r people walking upside down, simply one or 
two trees neai some water But, alas' wo dragged 
on and on in tlie parching heat, and no\er got 
neaier the lake We passed a camel, dead, by tlio 
roadside, loading the hot an with foulness The 
gorged \ultinca only hopped Hzily a little way 
off, and sat and stnied at us Wo halted at last, 
dismounted, and sat m the sun wliilc the “ chillim 
bearer blew up his clurcoal and passed round the 
pipe. I had a pull .it it. He kept a little silver 
mouthpiece for my especial benefit, which ho slipped 
on the end of the tube I was'gladof this, though 
I know It was simply done lest I had eaten poikor 
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anything unclean. After all had smoked, the pipe 
charcoal was used to light some sticks that the 
pipe-bearer had brought with him ; the kettle was 
boiled, and we had hot tea — scalding hot : the 
hotter it was, the more it seemed to satisfy our 
thirst. 

Then we mounted and rode on again. By- 
and-by, Jan Mahomed politely gave me a handful 
of English sweets, those round discs like pennies, 
with a fancy edge, and with words printed on, ‘‘For a 
good boy ” : they tasted of peppermint. I wished 
they had been gelatine lozenges. Some hours after- 
wards we halted as:ain. This time it was at a 
village on the plain. There were small mud-huts, 
and quaint-looking domes of wickerwork with bits 
of scrub tucked into the interstices. It was cool 
in the shade, and the villagers, Turkomans, gave 
us lettuces to eat. It was delicious to crunch up 
the cool crisp leaves. We drank more tea, then 
rode on again amid the salaams of the Turkomans. 
At last we came in sight of the trees, the cupola 
and minarets of the town of Mazar-i-Sherif. This 
was no phantom scene. A great crowd of people 
on foot and on horseback came to meet us. I 
noticed that mauy of them kissed the hand of Jan 
Mahomed, those on horseback dismounting to do so.'"'^ 
I also noticed that one man running by the side 
of Jan Mahomed had a rifle slung backwards under 
his arm, and that the barrel kept persisttotly in 
a line with my head. It annoyed me. I could 
not get out of the way of the brute. I need not 

I was very sorry to hear recently, that Jan Mahomed Khan is no 
longer living ; a machine gun exploded and he was killed. 
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have been disturbed, the gun was not in the least 
likely to have been loaded : powder was too expensive. 

5Ve reached the town at five in the afternoon, 
rode through the gate along the narrow bazaar to 
the Palace. ^Ye dismounted under some big plane- 
trees growing by a tank in the outer garden of 
the Palace, and the report of our arrival was taken 
to His Highness the Amtr. The pages and other 
officials crowded round, busily brushed the white 
dust off us, and brought us bowls of iced water. 
Thirst ! I knew what it was now ! Ride for ten 
hours over a dusty plain, with the thermometer over 
100° in the shade, and anything you like in the sun, 
and see. 

Word was brought that His Highness would 
receive us the ue.xt day. Jan Mahomed then handed 
me over to the care of one of the court officials, 
the “Ferash-Bashi,” or “Keeper of the Carpets.” 
This was a short stout gentleman of few words, 
aud with a sour expression. 

He was dressed rather gorgeously in a cashmere 
tunic, gold-bedecked belt, trousers, high boots and 
turban. When I got to know him bettor, I thought 
W was not such a. villain ns ho looked. This 
gentleman conducted me, accompanied by the 
Armenian, to a house near tho Palace. Wo passed 
through a covered porch, guarded by a pair of lie.ivy 
gates, into a garden surrounded by higii walls : 
went along tho stone-paved paths, up some stops 
into a suite of rooms on tho north side of tlio 
garden. Tho rooms were beautifully carpeted, and 
looked very bright and handsome in tlio setting sun. 
Tho “ Baslii” informed us that ho had orders to bend 
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dinner from the Amir’s kitchen ; then politely saying 
“ Binisliined ” — take a seat — he departed. Seeing 
there was no seat to take, I took the floor, and 
waited hungrily till dinner should arrive. I had 
not long to wait, and was delighted to see the 
servants bring a portable chair and table, with the 
dinner. I don’t remember what the different courses 
were, but the dinner was European — soup, joint, 
and entrees — and ended with a very delicious ice- 
pudding and fruit. 

This house, which His Highness was kind enough 
to put at my service, is of interest. Here, His 
Highness himself lived, before he built the Mazar 
Palace. Here, too. Sirdar Ishak, in the days when 
he was Governor of Turkestan, kept the ladies of 
his harem ; and here Amir Shere Ali lived — and 
died — in the very room I was dining in. 

Amir Shere Ali had been friendly with the 
British : troubles arose, and he turned to the 
Bussians. The British occupied Quetta in 1876, and 
in 1878 the Amir received a mission from Russia. 
A British mission being refused entry into the 
Kyber, war was proclaimed. I need not trace 
the outline of the war ; it is enough to say that 
Amir Shere Ali did not receive the help he expected 
from Russia, and he fled to Mazar-i-Sherif. Here 
he was seized with his old enemy, gout — a disease 
that is hereditary in this reigning family.'* 

They say that he was being attended by a 
Russian physician, and that the pain being very 

* There is a saying in Kabul that only those of the family suffer from 
gout -who after-wards occupy the throne ; and since Prince Kasrullah, the 
second son, has had twinges of pain in one of his lower limbs, some have 
looked upon him as a probable successor to' the throne ! 
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severe the physician introduced some medicine 
beneath the skin, then escaping by night to the 
Oxus he crossed into Russian teintory. In the 
morning Amir Shere Ali was found dead For some 
days Ills death -ft as concealed, but hnally the fact was 
betrayed by a serving noman 

At once the soldiers of the reguHi army com- 
menced looting The Palace was stripped , then the 
bazaais and the wealthier people suffered, and soon 
there was a pandemonium of not, robbery, and 
murder This having occurred once, tlie fear is 
lest It may occur again Many of tho u ell-to-do 
natives of Afghauistm have that dicad, and at the 
time when the present Ainii was severely ill, in 1890, 
there was such trepidation and anxiety in Kabul, 
that many of the well-todo conceakd thoir more 
poitable \aluablos by burying tlrm in the earth, and 
sought foi safer reticats outside ihe tonn, to uliich 
they could luiny m tunc of need. 

The house did not differ from thoao of tho i icher 
Kabulis The ■wiiulowless tucnty-feetdngh ual]‘«, 
in addition to eiisuimg puvacy, enabled tbo occupant 
on closure of the massive doors to coiucrt lus house 
into a place of defence It wa-^ paitlj o\ci looked, 
howevei, by one tower oi obstnatoiy built on the 
top of a high house some little diatanco off. Itw.ia 
liere, I was infoimed, that Sndai Xshak Ineil lie 
could, theiefoie, ^’atcli a glimpse of tho ladies of hi-> 
harem when they were walking on the loof 

The laigo aquaie gaidcn was filled with fruit-trees 
and flowers loses wallilowois, sweet-williams, and 
in tho centre was a movable wooden phtforin. In 
nearly e^cry gaiden in Afgh.\nistan jou find, in some 
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shady place, generally by the side of the stream that 
ripples through the garden, a platform a foot or two 
high, either of wood or carefully smoothed earth. 
Here the Afghan, in his loose native garb, loves to 
spread his carpet and sit in the hot summer after- 
noons lulled by the murmur of the water, lazily talk 
to his friends and drink unlimited tea. I have done 
it myself. 

On the north side were my rooms raised six steps 
above the garden. Passing up the steps to the lobby 
one entered the outer room with its seven arched 
windows overlooking the garden, its one huge carpet 
covering the floor, and, passing through, reached the 
inner room, parallel and of the same size. There 
were the white sparkling walls ornamented with frieze 
and dado, the arched niches or takchahs, with small 
mirrors between them, the fireplace with ornamental 
mouldings, the draped ceiling and the smooth earth 
floor with beautiful rugs that are usual in the homes 
of the wealthiest Afghans. The inner room was lit 
from the outer by a triple arched window, filled with 
stained glass, which reached nearly to the floor. It 
was in this room that Shere Ali died. It is said that 
on the takchah over the fireplace there was left in 
the hurry when Ishak fled, the sum of E80,000 in 
gold. At any rate, while I was there, one of the 
Court officials was fined heavily by the Amir for 
appropriating the money. 

The rooms appointed to the interpreter and 
servants adjoined mine, but were uncarpeted and 
less elaborately ornamented. On the south side of the 
garden the rooms were occupied by one of the cham- 
berlains, Mirza Abdur Eashid. The Mirza was an 
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e:i.celleiifc fellow, and we were friends during my 
whole stay in Afghanistan. Ho w.as a pure-blooded 
Afghan about my own age, with handsome features, 
and a skin so dark as to be neaily black For an 
Afghan he was well educated, and it was liis duty 
night after night to lead aloud to His Highness the 
lecoids of the kingdom and books translated into 
Persian, of travel, geography, history, and general 
information • 

On tlie east of the garden were looms for the 
Afghan bath, and on the west a colonnade w hero I 
kept my horses and where rlie soldiers of the guaid 
congiegated Night and day a sentiy was on duty m 
the porch by the big gates 


® I hare heard recently that Iho Shrza following the example of 
other mi«guidcd Afghan?, endeavoured to escape from the country into 
India Uufortunatelj for him ho was one of tlio unsuccessful ones lie 
was seized, brought before the Amfr, and— Fate is now unUnd to him 
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CHAPTER X. 

The Amir. 

To be presented. Tbe Pa,Iace gardens. The Palace. The Amir. The Presenta- 
tion. Questions asked by His Highness. Another European present. 
Punishment of Rebellions in Afghanistan. Asiatic motives from European 
standpoint. Departure of the Captain. Amir's arrangements for my safety. 
Bazaars and houses of Mazar. The suburbs. The Military Hospital. The 
Patients and their condition. Tbe medical attendants. Afghan appreciation 
. of European medical treatment. The daily routine. Insubordination of 
Hospital assistants. The two chief Hakims. Hindustani intrigue- Amir's 
sense of justice. The Trial. A Courtier’s influence. Breakfast under tho 
almond trees. The guard of tbe Amir’s table. 

On tlie appointed day I accompanied Jan Maliomed 
Khan to the Palace, to be presented to His 
Highness the Amir. Mazar is a much smaller 
town than Kabul, and as we had so short a distance 
to go we walked. The bazaar and the streets bear a 
strong resemblance, in their squalor and narrowness, 
to those of the larger town; we, however, were on 
the outskirts where the roads were wide and the 
houses at intervals. 

lYe reached the outer garden of the Palace, 
where we had dismounted on our first arrival in 
the town, and word was at once taken in to His 
Highness. After waiting a few minutes the sentry 
at the gate admitted us, and we entered the inner 
garden. This appeared to be extensive, and was so 
filled with almond and other fruit-trees as almost to 
resenible a wood. Along by the paths were planter 
sweet-smelling flow6rs. There were page boys' 


s X 
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other officials walking about, and presently wo came 
in sight of the Palace In front was a largo open 
space free from trees and flowers, and protected from 
the sun by a crimson and white awning This was 
in place of a “Hall of Audience,** where congiegato 
those who have petitions to offer or disputes to settle 
Between the open space and the Palace ran 
a stream of water about si-s feet wide, which 

meandered through the garden. The Palace was 
small It resembled in style a bungalow, such as 
one sees in India There was a broad and higli 

verandah supported on carved wooden pillars, a 

high sloping roof, and large windows on each 
side of the centre door the one on tho loft 

reaching nearly to the ground 

IVe drew nearer, everjono making way, and wo 
saw, surrounded by pages and courtiers, that 
remarkable man who, had ho lived a century 
ago, would in all probability have been, not tho 
petty prince of a half-barren country, but tho great 
conqueror of tho East — “ Arnii Abdurrahman, Amir 
of Afghanistan.” 

He sat, a swaithy heavdy-bmlt man, with bioad 
white forehead and piercing eyes. Ins stooping 
.ittitude, with head advanced, showed little of grace, 
but seemed tho persomficatiou of watchful strengtli; 
as tho full-lipped mouth and sqiuio ],aw betokened 
tho infloMblo will 

Almost Persian m type, with tho aqiiilino semi- 
Jew ish featiiies and coal-black hair of his race, lio 
added to tho courtesy of the Orieiit.il something 
of tho bluff heaitine-,s of aii Eiighshnnn. 

We had crossed tho stream by a fool-bndgc, 
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but liad paused at a little distance from Ilis Highness. 
Jan Mahomed receiving a sign, went cpiickly forward, 
knelt at the feet of the Amir, kissed his hand and 
pressed it to his forehead and eyes ; then, rising, 
he presented me to llis Highness. 

The Amir welcomed me to his country, and cour- 
teously expressed a hope that I was not fatigneil liy 
the long and trying journey. A chair was placed, 
and His Highness, desiring mo to l)e seated, asked 
me many (piestions as to my mcilical experiences. 
In particular, he asked what oppoi'tunities J had 
had of studying the disease. Gout — “ neijris.'’ 1 
said that in Europe “ gout ” was called the 
'•'English disease,” and that as all my professional 
life had been spent in London, 1 had hatl many 
opportunities of studying and treating tins complaint. 
His Highness then dcscribetl to me the .symptoms 
that he suffered from, anti showed me where the 
pain seized him. He traced out exactly the course 
of the sciatic nerve, and I saw that, whatever else 
he might suffer from, tiiere was no douljt whatever 
that he had chronic sciatica. Ho asked also many 
questions in Science and Natural History, with the 
object, presumably, of testing one’s general know- 
ledge. He did not, however, enquire concerning 
my Degrees or Diplomas in Medicine, though ho 
well knew of the existence of such things. 

His Highness’s words were translated by an 
Interpreter at the Court — a Hindustani who spoke 
English exceedingly well. I confess I was glad 
the Armenian was not, at that time, called upon 
to perform this duty, or I am afraid my answers 
would have been less to the point. However, later 
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the Aimemau became very fluent, and I leaiut to 
understand him. 

Seated some little distance from the Amir 
was another European, Captain (now Major) 0. L. 
Griesbaoh, CIE. This gentleman, I heaid, had 
been with the Amtr some tno years as Geologist 
When my “examination” was satisfactorily over, 
permission was given us to retire, and T accompanied 
Captain Griesbach to liia house and dined nitli him. 
The Captain informed me ho w as not remaining iiiiich 
longer with the Amir, but nas letiiiniiig to India to 
continue liis service under the British Government. 
After diiinei he sketched the character of the Amir, 
and gave mo a good deal of infoimation as to the 
life in Turkestan. Ho had heaid of the toniblo 
piinislimoat that had been inflicted on the lebel 
folloneis of Sirdar Ishak and their iiiifoi tiiiiato 
families One form of punishment appealed to Inuo 
been introduced from Kiissia. Aleii neio described 
as being tied, m the bitter n inter of Tmkcstin, 
naked, to a post ; n atcr n as thron n oi or them, and 
tliey neio left to freeze: a stiong man nould last 
t\io days. Girls had been fastened to tiio eirtli 
and toitwred; women and children sold as slaios 
— and iiiuoii more 

I came away in anything but a cheerful state of 
mind. 

By whose orders had these things been done? 

I asked myself. Who was responsible foi them-' 
The Piiiicc, whoso semco I had just entciidt Ho 
wliom I was to attend m sickness ; to tlio presen .it ion 
of whose health I was to deiolo all my knowledge 
and s'sill? I tried to bJieie not; that the deeds ii id 
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loeen done witliout liis knowledge ; that the stories 
were exaggerated : anything than that they were 
true ; but the horror of it all remained ndth me long. 
As the months wont by, however, I perceived that to 
view the conduct of an xVsiatic ruler over a turbulent 
country from the standpoint of ’Western nineteenth 
century cmlization, is to commit not only an error, 
but an injustice. It is an error, for it leads 
one to cpiito vu’ong conclusions as to the character of 
llie chief actor : the Amir was simply proclaiming, in 
lane:uaQ:e that Asiatics understand, his determina- 
tion of being king in Afghanistan. It is an injustice, 
for education and civilization cannot advanco ivith such 
strides in an isolated Eastern country as in Europe ; 
and without the progress of knowledge the sons cannot 
learn better than their fathers. Again, the Mahomedan 
religion — does it uphold forgiveness, long-suffering, 
pity, and humility, as virtues ? On tlie contrary, 
it claims an eye for an eye and a tooth for a tooth. 
It tends rather to encourage cruelty, for it spreads 
its veiy tenets by slaughter. With what justice, then, 
could I view these things from our Nineteenth 
century standpoint, seeing that less than two 
hundred years ago, with our religion, similar deeds 
were committed among us. 

A fortnight after my arrival. Captain Griesbach 
departed for India. He was accompanied by the 
Interpreter who had translated for me before the 
Amir ; His Highness had desired the Interpreter to 
remain in his service, but the man refused. 

During the interview when I was presented. 
His Highness had directed me to take charge 
of the military hospital in Mazar. Kemembering the 

11 
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men in Tash Kurghan, I wondered what I should see 
Early in the morning I rode off, accompanied only 
by the Armenian His Highness had decided that 
in Turkestan it was unnecessaiy for me to ha 
followed everywhere by a guard of soldiers. He 
was my guard, he said, “and the Mazans are 
httle likely to injure one for whoso arrival they 
have been anxiously watching ” One or tn o precau- 
tions he directed the Armenian to take Ho nas 
not to conduct me out on the plains more than 
a mile from the city — this on account of Turkoman 
highwaymen, nor near a gang of prisoners, for 
they were dangerous men, and in spito of search 
carried concealed weapons, nor near a regimont 
of soldiers with fixed bayonets — for as ho sig- 
nificantly put it, “ They have attempted even my 
life ' ” 

The way to the hospital was through tho mrron , 
covered bazaar or market-place This was crouded 
with people, and caravans of camels and pack-mules 
from Kabul and Bokhara 

Tho rough roofing of the bazaar forms a grateful 
shelter from tho scorching sun Tho shops aro 
similar to those of Kabul After tho bazaar coino 
annding streets among tho houses Space hero is 
not so limited as in Kabul, and though tho streets 
aro no wider, tho houses aro less lofty. In stjlo 
they differ much from tho Kabul houses ; gciierallj , 
tho rooms aro square, eight or nine feet high, n ith 
a domed brickivork roof One, two, or more rooms, 
side by side, for m istcr, sera iiits, and horses, con- 
stitute tho house Often there aro no umdous, 
light being .admitted through tho door and through 
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an aperture in tlie centre of tlie domed roof. This 
last acts also, wlien a wood fire is lighted, as a con- 
Yenient chimney. The sandali, however, is generally 
used in the winter. The houses stand in an enclosed 
3mrd or garden, but since the domed roofs of the 
houses are not used for the promenade as are 
those of Kabul, the garden-walls have no need to 
be more than seven or eight feet high. This style 
of house is peculiar to Turkestan, though there are, 
in the suburbs of j\Iazar, many houses precisely like 
those of Kabul. The walls, built of sun-dried bricks 
and coated "unth mud, become painfully white and 
glaring in the summer sun. 

"We reached one of the gates of the town and 
rode out. Here, in the suburbs, are the summer 
gardens of the richer men. Par away are the 
mountains, blue in the distance. Mazar lies on 
a malarious, almost desert plain- in Turkestan, nine 
miles east of the ancient city Balkh, and thirty 
miles south of the Pata Kesar ferry, on the Oxus 
river, so that we were near the Russian frontier. 

The plain is desert, because of the absence of 
water. When the snow melts in the warmth of 
the spring, the plain becomes a blaze of red flowers, 
wild tulips — poppies, my Interpreter said : but these 
shrivel up and die in the summer. The gardens 
of the town, and the fields immediately around it, 
are irrigated by an artificial canal, made, I was 
told, by the Amir’s father during the few months 
he reigned. They said the water was brought south 
from the Oxus, but I fancy it must come from the 
mountains towards Malmul. 

The hospital, a short distance out of the town. 
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was once tlie suburban bouse and garden of a 
wealthy man. 

The patients lay m tbe garden : some wei e 
under tbe trees, others were protected by long 
thatched roofs supported on poles Jfone were in 
the house In Tasb Kurghan the patients with 
festermg wounds were shut in a house ulien they 
should have been out in the open. Hero they were 
out in tbe open, lying on the earth, and dying by 
scores from malarial fever. They should have boon 
in the house, which was cool, and raised four or fii o 
feet above tbe earth 

There were about three hundred patients when I 
arrived, most of them down with severe Eeraittont 
fever. The Hakims were treating the feier by 
bleeding, purging, and starvation. Had they left the 
men untreated some of tliem might have ieco\oied: 
as it was, the victims were being earned out liio 
and six a day In spite of their want of success, 
the Hakims continued blindly and persistently uith 
their mode of treatment 

I walked round examining the ])ationts and 
determining what I would do. Evidently it w is 
useless taking the poor fellows who were .ilre.uly 
drained of their blood by the Hakims I must t.iKo 
the newcomers if I was to succeed in the cssentiil 
obyoot of medical treatment, that of curing the 
patient I tberoforo directed that all now comeis — 
and they poured into the hospital — should ho t ila ii 
to the inner g.irdcn and tlicir beds .irr.ingcd m the 
\acant looms of the house there A sentiy w.is po-iled 
.it the gate of tbe innei g.n den, with ordois to shoot 
any Hakim .atteinpliiig to enter. 
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Ono room contained a heterogeneous collection of 
European drugs and surgical instruments. In a 
small room on the roof lived a Hindustani hospital 
assistant^ — the gentlemanly dipsomaniac whom I have 
already introduced. There were two other Hindu- 
stani assistants, bub they Avere utterly and hopelessly 
ignorant. These men happily had spared the patients. 
They had done no Avork at all. 

I had, therefore, tho first day seven or eight new 
cases secluded from the rest under my OAvn hands, 
and, excluding bribeiy, bc^mnd tho reach of Hakims. 
After some months, Avhen I had become laiown, I 
found Avhom I could trust, and did not take such 
stringent precautions. 

I made a preliminary round of my cases Avith a 
note-book, for, at that time, distinguish Mahomed 
Akbar from Mahomed Hassan, and him from 
Mahomed Hussain or Gul Mahomed, I could not. I 
then made a second round with medicines, which 
were administered before me; for the possibility of 
bribery occurred to me, and I knew the Hakims 
would shrink from nothing to bring discredit upon a 
Eeringhi interloper. My Avards filled rapidly, and 
for a week I had no deaths, the fever yielding 
readily to quinine. The difference in the mortality 
after European and after native treatment was 
naturally striking, and the neAvs spread far and 
wide, especially among the soldiers, the poorer 
townsfolk and the peasants, so that I soon had far 
more work before me than I could possibly get 
through in the day. 

The way my time was allotted may be interesting. 

After a light breakfast I galloped off to the 
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hospital at daybreak, to escape the intense heat. 
Haying completed my rounds thei e I returned home 
about eleven, ivashed and changed, putting on a dry 
suit of flannel ; then, lying’’ on a couch in the inner 
room, inth all the doors and windoivs shut to keep 
out the heat, I munched some of the most delicious 
fruit — peaches, grapes, and melons — that it has e\er 
been ray good fortune to taste At this time I had 
not become saturated ivith m.alana, and I could eat 
fruit without any evil resulting. I slept for an 
hour, had lunch, and at two o’clock repaired to .an 
underground room, which was comparatively cool, 
to see the patients, townsfolk, and soldiers ivho had 
been gathering in crouds round the house. I 
continued attending to them till si\ in the oaoiiing 
and then ceased, whethei there were many or few 
remaining. After dinner I saw the ono or two 
favoured ones who had obtained fiom the Amir a 
special order for mo to visit them at tlioir liomcs 

I bad at first somo little tioublo uitb the 
Hindustanis AVork was uncongenial to them. Only 
ono of them, my fiiend the diunkard, had any 
medical knowledge, even such jirelimmary attainment 
as the use of the stethoscope Of tho other two, ono 
I made a compounder, and tho other a diossor of 
wounds 

Having ono day to amputate a thumb, I desired 
tlio dresaor to reiiiaui at tho hospital and ailinmioter 
chloroform. Ho objected, saying be bad fiiiislied 
Ins woik for the day. Ho did not iinderstaiid 
Enghsli, but spoke in Hmdustam, m winch liiigingo 
my Armenian was fluent. I siid sc\er.vl things, 
more or loss severe, which my interpreter trails 
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latedj but the Hindustani went on liis way. Had 
I tben been acquainted with Afghan customs I 
should at once have ordered a soldier to thrash him, 
but such a procedure would have been unprecedented 
in a London hospital, and I did not do so. Instead, 
I wrote to His Highness to enquire if I had 
authority over the Hindustanis or not. His 
Highness answered that I had authority over all 
the Hindustanis and Hakims in the kingdom, with 
the exception of three men — one Hindustani and 
the two chief Hakims. He added, that if there 
were any insubordination I was at liberty to order 
the offender to be whipped or put in irons. 

The Hindustani over whom I had no authority 
was a qualified man, who had been hospital assistant 
in the British Army, but who, accused of mm’dering 
his superior officer, an Englishman, had escaped into 
Afghanistan. The Amir found him a beggar by 
the wayside and took him into his service, appointing 
him to attend to the slaves of the harem. He was 
' at the time of which I am writing, in Kabul. The 
Hakims who were excepted were two old men who 
had attended the Amir’s father. One, the Mirza 
Abdul Wahid, was an interesting old man, with 
wrinkled face of a Eoman type. I read of him in 
a Eussian book that Captain Griesbach lent me. 
For a Hakim he was an intelligent man, and I had a 
respect and a liking for the courtly old fellow. He 
died while I was in Turkestan, and I went to see 
him shortly before his death. With a courtesy that 
pained me he rose from his sickbed and ordered 
tea and sweetmeats to be brought. 

The other Hakim, Abdul Eashid, was a fat old 
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hospital at daybreak, to escape the intense heat. 
Having completed my rounds there I returned home 
about eleven, vrashed and changed, putting on a dry 
suit of flannel ; then, lying"* on a couch m the inner 
room, ■with all the doors and windows shut to keep 
out the heat, I munched some of the most delicious 
fruit — peaches, grapes, and melons — that it has ever 
been my good fortune to taste At this time I had 
not become saturated with malaria, and I could e it 
fruit without any evil resulting. I slept for an 
hour, had lunch, and at two o’clock repaired to an 
underground room, which i\a3 comparatively cool, 
to see the patients, townsfolk, and soldiers wlio had 
been gathering in crowds round the house. I 
continued attending to them till six in the o^enlng 
and then ceased, whotlier there weio many or few 
remaining. After dinner I saw the one or tno 
favoured ones •who had obtained from the Anar a 
special order for mo to visit them at their homos. 

I had at fiist some little trouble ^\^th the 
Hindustanis "Woik ■nas imcongemal to them. Only 
one of them, my fuend tho drunkard, liad any 
medical knol^ ledge, even such preliimnary attamnient 
as tho uso of tho stethoscope Of tho other tno, one 
I made a compounder, and tho other a diesscr of 
wounds 

Ha^ ing one day to amputate a thumb, I desired 
tho dresser toieinain at tho hospital and administer 
chloiofonu. Ho objected, sajing ho had finished 
his woik for tho daj. Ho did not undorataml 
English, but spoke in Uindustam, m i\hich hngiiago 
my Armenian ^^.l3 fluent. I said se\cr.d thing-i, 
more or leaS severe, %>liich my interpreter trans 
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lated, but the Hindustani went on his way. Had 
I then been acquainted with Afghan customs I 
should at once have ordered a soldier to thrash him, 
but such a procedure would have been unprecedented 
in a London hospital, and I did not do so. Instead, 
I wrote to His Highness to enquire if I had 
authority over the Hindustanis or not. His 
Highness answered that I had authority over all 
the Hindustanis and Hakims in the kingdom, with 
the exception of three men — one Hindustani and 
the two chief Hakims. He added, that if there 
were any insubordination I was at liberty to order 
the offender to be whipped or put in irons. 

The Hindustani over whom I had no authority 
was a qualified man, who had been hospital assistant 
in the British Army, but who, accused of murdering 
his superior officer, an Englishman, bad escaped into 
Afghanistan. The Amir found him a beggar by 
tbe wayside and took him into his service, appointing 
him to attend to the slaves of the harem. He was 
' at the time of which I am writing, in Kabul. The 
Hakims who were excepted were two old men who 
had attended the Amir’s father. One, the Mirza 
Abdul Wahid, was an interesting old man, with 
wrinkled face of a Koman type. I read of him in 
a Russian book that Captain Griesbach lent me. 
For a Hakim he was an intelligent man, and I had a 
respect and a liking for the courtly old fellow. He 
died while I was in Turkestan, and I went to see 
him shortly before his death. With a courtesy that 
pained me he rose from his sickbed and ordered 
tea and sweetmeats to be brought. 

The other Hakim, Abdul Rashid, was a fat old 
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fool, pompous and ignorant, "Witli many words He 
came to see me — ljut I will relate that presently 
The chair he sat on never recovered It was 
rickety ovei afterwaids 

I knew now what my powers were The 
Hmdustanis did not openly rebel again, but they 
hatched a plot which, had they been more careful, 
might have led to unpleasant resnits First, as I 
afterwaids heaid, one of them, the one whom I had 
made compounder, appealed to the Amii for protection 
I was bis oneni}’-, he said His enemy * But the 
Amir waited and watched It viight be true, India 
IS a conqueied country His Highness appeared to 
take but little notice of me He was courteous as 
always, and allowed me to be seated in Ins presence , 
bub he spoke very little to me The Hmdus*-ani, 
liowevei, marred his own plot, for, not content with 
opposmg me, he needs must quaiiel with his country- 
men instead of standing by them He made a false 
accusation against the “ dresser,” who, on his part, 
made a countermove They were arrested and 
brought before the Amir, each swearing a contradic- 
tion to the other They were both put to the torture 
— the “wedge and post” — and the compoundei, 
screaming with fright, gave in at once and confessed. 
He was dismissed the service 

He knelt, imploring pardon and permission to 
stay , but the Amir said, “ I send you away for your 
own good Twice you weie taken in adultery, and, 
as a foreigner, I spared you Now you falsely accuse 
and endeavour to lum your own countryman Go, 
before I kill you ” 

I think I have not described the “wedge and 
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post.” It is a simple tiling. There is an npriglifc 
post in tlio earth. The criminal is seated on the 
ground and his feet lashed to the post ; n'oclges are 
inserted betiveon the solo of the foot and the post, 
and are hammered home. It is a painful process, 
they say, hut a dogged Afghan ivill sit till the bones 
of both feet are crushed, before he Avill utter a 
sound. 

The Hindustani before he departed came to take 
leave of me — his enemy ! the coachman is not an 
enemy to the horses. I gave him some tea and sent 
him avay, but I noticed ho did not limp ; he must 
have given in soon at the post. 

Then the other one, the dresser, linked the 
drunkard -with him, and they aimed, not at mo, 
but at the Armenian. Tlicy ivould cut him oif. 
How this fellow had been honest according to his 
lights. Every piece of advice ho gave mo I found 
to bo sound : ho instructed me in the customs 
of the country, described what should bo done at 
festivals, what at visits of condolence ; told me who 
were the dangerous men and who the true servants 
of His Highness; j^i’^^cnted my servants robbing 
me, and though he was rough and unpolished ho 
had showed to mo in a hundred minor waj’-s a 
careful thought almost amounting to affection. 
Added to this, his dry humour and his yarns in 
broken English had whiled arvay many a dull hour 
when, as a newcomer, the sense of utter loneliness 
had oppressed me. He seemed my one friend. Was 
I to go back on him ? 

The Hindustanis wrote to His Highness accusing 
the Armenian, among other things, of translating 
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tlio Amir’s woids to me falsely — a most serious 
laatfcer. But Jioiy could they hnoTV tlie AriDeBiaiz 
ti anslated falsely if they did not understand 
English ? The drunkard understood, though he 
spoke “book English,” and haltingly; hence the 
necessity of him in the plot 

I saiy the Armenian one day looking very 
dejected, and I asked him what was the matter. He 
told me of the accusation that had just been made 
against him. 

“ Perhaps Amir Sahib kill me,” he said 
lYishing to cause him as much distress as 
possible, the Hindustanis had shown their hand. It 
was a weak thing to do The original conception 
was crafty, for I saw at once how difficult a thing 
it was to rebut; and then, too, it was just the idea 
to “ catch on ” m the mmd of an Oriental monarch. 
How could I say the Armenian translated correctly 
when I understood little or no Persian ^ 

If anything was to be done it must bo done 
promptly, I detei mined, therefore, to carry the 
war into the enemy’s camp, and I sat down at once 
and wrote to His Highness in English 

I said it had come to my ears that these men — 
mentioning their names— had accused my Interpreter 
of translating falsely; that I had no reason to 
believe the accusation was true, for I found the 
accusers unworthy of trust I then proceeded to 
explain why; describing the drunkenness of the one 
and the ignorance of the other; and pointed out 
their neglect of duty, naming a man of position as 
witness in each case that I brought forwaid. I was, 
fortunately, able to do this, for in two or three 
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surgical operations that I liad had to do, when they 
showed themselves neglectful and incompetent, there 
had been men of position, military officers, who 
witnessed the operation. I sent for the secretary of 
Col. Attaullah Khan, then British agent Avith the 
Amir, AAffio understood English, asked him to 
translate for me, mentioning in tho letter that he 
had done so, and at once sent the translation in to 
His Hio'hness. 

O 

That night the Amir sent for the Avitnesses and 
examined them. -The next morning a messenger 
arrAed with a written order from the Amir that 
I was to bring the Armenian before him on the 
following day ; tho Hindustanis Avere to be accom- 
panied by one of their countrymen, or rather a 
Kashmiri, who spoke English fluently. This man 
was a civil engineer Avho had served the Amir 
for some eight years — a clever man, well known at 
the Foreign Office in India."* 

I felt some amount of nervous disturbance, wonder- 
ing what turn the affair might take. I had not been 
long in the country, and I did not know Avhat were 
the possibilities of the case. The whole story of 
the Hindustanis is, in itself, unimportant. What 
does it matter Avhether they rebelled against me 
or not ? But it brings forward * one trait of the 
Amir’s character — ^his sense of what is fair — and 
for that reason I have related it. 

The morning came. 

The Armenian, with a white face, silently walked 
with me to the Palace. It was a sunny warm 


• This man has since been executed for treason : he was smothered 
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tlio Amir’s ■words to me falsely — a most serious 
matter. But liO'W could tliey kno'w tlie Armenian 
translated falsely if tliey did not understand 
Englisli ? The drunkard understood, thougli he 
spoke ‘‘book English,** and haltingly; hence the 
necessity of him in the plot. 

I saw the Armenian one day looking very 
dejected, and I asked him "what was the matter. He 
told ino of the accusation that had just been made 
against him. 

“ Perhaps Amir Sahib kill me,” he said. 

Wishing to cause him as much distress as 
possible, the Hindustanis had shown their hand. It 
was a weak thing to do. The original conception 
was crafty, for I saw at once how difficult a thing 
it was to rebut; and then, too, it was just the idea 
to “ catch on ” in the mind of an Oriental monarch. 
How could I say the Armenian translated correctly 
when I understood little or no Persian? 

If anything was to be done it must he done 
promptly. I determined, therefore, to carry the 
war into the eneray*s camp, and I sat down at once 
and wrote to His Highness in English. 

I said it had come to my ears that these men — • 
mentioning their names — -had accused my Interpreter 
of translating falsely; that I had no reason to 
believe the accusation "was tru^ for I found the 
accusers unworthy of trust. I ^len proceeded to 
explain why ; describing the drunkenness of the one 
and the ignorance of the other; and pointed out 
their neglect of duty, naming a man of position as 
witness in each case that I brought forward. I was, 
fortunately, able to do this, for in two or three 
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surgical operations that I had had to do, when they 
showed themselves neglectful and incompetent, there 
had been men of position, military officers, who 
witnessed the operation. I sent for the secretary of 
Col. Attaullah Ivhan, then British agent with the 
Amir, who understood English, asked him to 
translate for me, mentioning in the letter that he 
had done so, and at once sent the translation in to 
His Highness. 

That night the Amir sent for the witnesses and 
examined them. The next morning a messenger 
arrived with a written order from the Amir that 
I was to bring the Armenian before him on the 
following day ; the Hindustanis were to be accom- 
panied by one of their countrymen, or rather a 
Kashmiri, who spoke English fluently. This man 
was a civil engineer who had served the Amir 
for some eight years — a clever man, well known at 
the Foreign Office in India.'" 

I felt some amount of nervous disturbance, wonder- 
ing what turn the affair might take. I had not been 
long in the country, and I did not know what were 
the possibilities of the case. The whole story of 
the Hindustanis is, in itself, unimportant. What 
does it matter whether they rebelled against me 
or not ? But it brings forward ' one trait of the 
Amir’s character — ^his sense of what is fair — and 
for that reason I have related it. 

The morning came. 

The Armenian, with a white face, silently walked 
with me to the Palace. It was a sunny warm 
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morning, the frmt-tiees m the garden rreie lu 
full bloom, and I lemember tbe scent of the floweis, 
as we walked along the path. How is it, I wonder, 
that slight ei-ternal impressions dwell for evei in 
one’s memoiy when the mind is busily turned 
inwards? The awning was not up, and \vq took 
our stand, the Aimeuian and I, in the sun on the 
open space opposite the P<ilace The two Hindu- 
stanis came up looking very yellow, accompanied 
by the Kashmiri, who was an intelligent looking 
man, with a dark skin We waited a few minutes 
without speaking, and then His Highness w itlx 
some attendant pages came from the Palace, and 
took Ins seat on an arm-chair on the verandah, 
opposite to us. The natives “ salaamed,” I bowed, 
and His Highness touched Ins hat in acknowledg- 
ment His Highness then addressed the Kashmiri 
engineei in Peisian The engineer turned to me, 
ho had my letter m his hand, and he said in a 
severe mannei — 

“I have heie a letter purporting to be fiom you. 
I notice that it is not dated ” 

“ Confound your impudence,” I thought, but I 
said nothing , I bowed 

“ You know,” said he, approaching nearer and 
altering his manner, “ that this Ai menian fellow 
cannot speak English, you had very much bettei ” 

“Who asked for your advice, sir*” I said, 
turnmg on him suddenly ** His Highness ordered 
you to enquiie whether that letter weie mine or 
not” This was a shot, for when His Highness 
spoke, I understood only two words, “ letter ” and 
“ doctor ” 
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Tlie engineer appeared startled, and he said : ^ 

“ A learned man like yourself, the most scientific 
in Afghanistan, and one on whose shoulders a grave 
responsibility rests, should have his Avords translated 
exact in every detail. If you expressed a wish to 
• that effect, I am sure His Highness would engage 
from India at a large salary, an interpretei 
At it again, I thought. 

“ That is my letter, sir. Inform His Highness. 
There appeared nothing more to be said, and he 
turned to the Am ir and addressed him in P ersian. 

Then His Highness burst forth. I did not 
understand his words, but there Avas no mistaking 
his manner — the knitted brow, the flashing eye 
and the low rumble, lashing up to a roar. The 
storm descended upon the heads of the two Hindu- 
stanis. They stood shivering, and from yelloAV 
became green. They knew, and I aftei’Avards had 
frequent opportunities of observing, that in moments 
like this the Amir is dangerous ; men’s lives tremble 
in the balance. A clever man who has the entree 
of the Durbar, and who happens to be in favour, may 
sometimes on these occasions, by dropping a word 
here and edging in a sentence there, gradually 
turn the current of the Amir’s thought. If he can 
also by some appropriate witticism bring about a 
• relaxation of the muscles of that grim face, causing 
a smile or perhaps a laugh, then a man’s life is 
saved. ^ They, however, more often employ their wits 
in adding fuel to the fire. 

The Hindustanis crept away, and I was about 
to bow and retire, when His Highness signed tp 
me to stop. I was then informed that breakfast 
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■was prepared under the almond trees in the garden, 
and His Highness desired my company. 

This ■was the first occasion on ■which the Amir 
showed me any act of familiar kindness, and my 
relief from suspense was sncli, that in attempting to 
describe the breakfast I can hardly do full justice to 
the situation. The air was balmy, as we sat in 
the shade of the blossoming trees. Sweet-scented 
flowers were at our feet, and I sat sipping tea 
and munching macaroons in the luxurious enjoyment 
of living. The Armenian stood silently behind my 
chair, and I fancy he too, though in a more realistic 
sense than I, felt the luxurious enjoyment that mere 
life could afford. 

His Highness spoke to me for some time, though I 
remember but little of the conversation, except 
the more full description His Highness gave of his 
bodily ailments. He did not yet ask me to prescribe 
for him. 

When we readied home, I found my neighbour 
opposite, the Mirza Abdur-Rashid, had a guest. They 
were drinking tea together in the garden, and invited 
me to join them. The guest was a tall, very hand- 
some man, plainly dressed in grey military tunic and 
astrakhan hat. He had very considerable dignity 
of manner, and was, I found, the Sirdar Gholam 
Hussain, a relative of His Highness, of the same clan. 
It is the duty of this gentleman to wait upon the 
Amir at dinner, and to take charge of all food 
laid before His Highness. It is an honourable and 
also an onerous task in a country where the danger 
of poison is ever before the King. The drinking 
water of His Highness is in charge of a trusted page. 
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tlie foster-brother of one of the Princes, and -when, 
some time after this, I was attending His Highness 
medically, this page it was who was entrusted with 
the keys of the medicine cabinet. 

As we chatted over our tea, a blind boy came into 
the garden to sing. He would have been much 
improved by a few lessons on voice production, but 
for all that we listened to him with pleasure. His 
voice was soft and sweet, with a pathetic ring in it. 
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CHAPTER Xr. 

Life in Tchkestan. 

General Nasair Kian. The Story of tbe Shield The Belgian’s Request Escape 
of Allah KOr hts Captaro The Amir** Decision- The Turkestan Commander- 
in Chief Operation on. Allah Khr. The Anseiuans Comments Illness of 
Eodji Jutt ilaliomcd The Uaugbty Colonel further comments hy the 
Armenian Sundry Acquaintauces Excursion to Takh'ta«pLtI Fortune* 
telling among the Afghans The Policemau cook and the Lunch Balhh. 
The Mosque at Mazar i*Sbenf and its Miracles. Called toUis Highness The 
Cool air Pavilion evil results of the same. Illness of the British Agent the 
Armenian’s advice the Answer from the Amir Brigadier Hadji 6al Khan 
Afghan Cnduraoce of SnSenog. The Coantry Cousin among the Court Pages. 
Euclid and Cards 


A FEW DATS after tliis I was sent for to see General 
Nassir Khan, who was sick. He was a bent old 
man, but had been, I heard, a tiger to fight. He 
was with the Amir during His Highness’s exile 
in Asiatic Russia. They said that he entered the 
Russian service, and rose to the rank of Colonel. 
He did not, however, forget his master, for ho sent 
the greater part of his pay to the Amir, retaining 
only enough for bare necessaries. Concerning this 
old man, I heard a littlo story, which throws a 
side-light on the Amir, and may therefore be 
interesting. 

There had been brought to His Highness, as 
a present, a very beautiful shield inlaid with gold. 
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This Avas Avhen ho had coino to the throne, and 
Avas Amir. 

E\'cryonc in the Durbar Hall feasted his eyes 
upon this beautiful thing, and tlie courtiers edged 
anxiously nearer the royal chair, in the liope that 
“ Amir Sahib ” might perhaps, as ho sometimes did, 
bestow a present upon a “ faithful and deserving 
slaA’o.” The Amir slowly cast liis eyes round the 
ring, and each heart beat high, as the Amir’s eyes 
rested a moment on this man or that. Suddenly, 
the Amir called out, 

“ i^assir, Posh biar,” ‘‘come forward.” 

Out of a far corner came Nassir. The Amir 
turned to the anxious circle, and said, 

“Look upon this man. He Avas Avith mo in 
Samarcand.” The hearts of the courtiers sank ; 
Nassir, then, Avas to bo the recipient of the shield. 

“IIoAvas Avitli mo in Samarcand, and for a little 
thing ho turned and cursed me. These Avero liis 
Avords ” — and the Amir repeated the curse. “ Is 
this so ? ” ho said to Hassir. The old man hung 
his head in shame. 

“ Ho cursed me ; he half droAV his SAVord on me,., 
his master. lYliat is this man Avorthy of ? ” 

There Avas a dead silence: the shield Avas for-- 
gotten, for behold Hassir’s day had come. It had 
but not in the sense anticipated. 

“ Give him the shield,” said the Amir. “ He Avas- 
Avith me in Samarcand.” 

I should finish the story by saying Hassir trea- 
sured the shield as the apple of his eye, and shewed it 
me with honest pride — but no, he sold it next day 
for what it would fetch. Afghanistan ! 
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When I went to see him he was suffering from 
lumbago He was a courtly old man, and he 
gave me black tea to drink, in a Russian tea glass 
I saw him at the Court, some time afterwards, and 
he came up to speak to me He had a stoop in 
his shoulders, and the tailor had not cut Ins tunic 
properly, so that he had unbuttoned the top t'wo 
or three buttons to release his throat It was a 
gorgeous tunic, richly embroidered with gold, his 
sword-belt and scabbard were loaded with plates of 
solid gold, and he had an old-fashioned bonier hat, 
too laige for him, on the back of his head 1 was 
sorry It took so from the dignity of his appearance , 
at least in my eyes not so in the eyes of the 
Afghans, to them it was quite cn i egle 

Shoitly after my visit to the general, I developed, 
from being constantly among the sick, a “ Hospital 
throat,” and had to stop at home for a day or two 
His Highness sent me a very kind mes age of con- 
dolence , and while I was at home there was brought 
to me, from the Post Office, a post card written in 
French and addressed to the “ Postmaster - General, 
Afghanistan ” The Amir mshed to know what was 
written I found the card came from the Post- 
master of some small Belgian town It was a pro- 
posal on his part to the Postmastei General of 
Afghanistan to exchange “stamps” He was, ho 
explained, a “ stamp collector ” With the help of 
the Armeman I sent a Persian translation to His 
Highness The Arnii directed mo to wiito and 
enquire what was the colour of the stamps the col- 
lector lequired on receipt of his answer they would 
he forwarded to him I imagine His Highness 
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considered that the collection was more for artistic 
effect than on account of the intrinsic value of the 
stamps. Tlie Belgian received his stamps in duo time. 

Just at tliis time, too, I received a letter from the 
Editor of one of the Indian papers asking me to 
contribute a series of articles on Afghanistan. As, 
however, I was in the service of the Amir I did not 
feel justified in doing so, and was compelled to leave 
tlie letter nuanswercd. 

Another incident also occurred. There was in 
the Hospital a soldier named Allah KCir. He Avas 
suffering from disease of the elbow, which had 
advanced to such a degree that the joint Avas com- 
pletely disorganized. The Hakims had promised 
to cure him by the application of ointments. I 
explained to him, hoAvever, that this was impossible, 
and that the only remedy was to remove the arm. 
Poor Allah Hur had been ill a long time: he Avas 
much reduced by pain and constant discharge, and he 
begged me from day to day to postpone the operation. 
He explained his dread of the knife, of Avhich he 
seemed ashamed, by calling attention to his pitiable 
state of Aveakness. "Wlien I Avas laid np with my 
throat he seized the opportunity one night to make 
his escape from the Hospital: he got on a donkey 
Avhich some kind friend had provided, and managed to 
reach a place called Takh-ta-Pul, some three or four 
miles off, before he was captured. 

The next morning he was brought back and taken 
before the Amir. His Highness said : — 

“ A child or a fool is he Avho runs from his 
Physician.” 

He sent for a probe and proceeded to examine 
the joint. 
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ill. The name of the Turkestan Coinniander-in-Chief 
was Gliolam Hjclar, but he was a man of a much 
smaller frame _ than his namesake the Commander - 
in- Chief in Kabul. Also he bore a most startling 
resemblance to Dr. Lauder Brunton, F.B.S., the 
London Physician. Ko two brothers could be more 
.alike. They were the same build. The very beard 
u-nd moustache were trimmed in the same fashion. 
The only difference I could see was that Dr. Brunton 
is fair and the Suparsalar Gholam Hydar Khan was 
dark. I had, therefore, from the beginning a pre- 
disposition in favour of Gholam Hydar on account of 
'his resemblance to my former teacher. 

The -next morning on arriving at the Hospital I 
iound Allah Hur only too ready to have his arm 
.amputated. While he had been away from the 
Hospital the flies in that hot climate hg-d found access 
do the sore, and there were maggots squirming about 
4n the joint. It was very horrible. There was no 
postponing the operation now. 

We had no operating table, and Allah Nur was laid 
'On a mound of earth in the shade of a tree in the 
garden. I arranged the instruments near and took 
‘Off my turban lest it should obstruct my view at a 
•critical moment. I put the man under chloroform, 
'Screwed up the tourniquet, and ordered the Armenian 
to hold the arm steady. There were two or three 
sweeping cuts, the grate of the saw, and the arm was 
off midway between shoulder and elbow. 

The Afghans in the Hospital made an interested 
ring of spectators. One of the Hindustanis, however, 
nearly fainted, and the Armenian said : 

“ Sir, I very glad you quick, my head is go round 
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and round, and my eye is like I drink a bottle of 
brandy and a bottle of rum mixed' — all is blood ! ” I 
did not ask him to help in an operation again. 

After dressing tlie stump and seeing tliat Allali 
JJ'dr bad recovered properly from the chloroform and 
■was comfortable, I rode off to see His Highness’s old 
friend, the Hadji Jan Maliomed. 

I found that the Hadji lived in a typical 
Turkestan house in the outskirts of the town. There 
was the row of isolated dome-shaped rooms or houses 
side by side, and in front a large garden almost 
entirely covered with grape vines. These ran along 
ridges of earth about six feet apart, each being some 
three feet high and six feet wide. 

The Hadji was a venerable-looking old fellow of 
about seventy, with a long white beard. He was of 
the same tribe as His Highness — the Barakzai Durani. 

After tea and fruit bad been brought, and we had 
had some general conversation, the Hadji informed me 
that he had lately arrived from Bokhara, and was 
suffering from a disease of the leg that is prevalent in 
that district. On examination I found he was suffering 
from “ Guinea worm/’ a thread-like creature some two 
or three feet long, that burrows through the tissues 
of the body, generally infesting the feet and legs. 
The treatment adopted at the present day is the same 
as that pursued by the old Persian surgeons, who 
extracted the worm by gentle and continuous traction, 
■winding the exposed end of the worm round a small 
stick of ivory, bone or wood. If the worm is broken, 
local and even severe constitutional mischief is apt to 
ensue, and this is what had happened to the Hadji. 
The attempt to extract tho worm had been un- 
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successful, it had been broken. He had been 
exceedingly ill, he said; and I found a large burrowing 
chronic abscess above the right knee. It was a 
troublesome case, and I visited him several times. 
At last, one day I had the good fortune to detect 
the broken end of the worm, and with the greatest 
gentleness and care managed to extract it. The 
leg then soon healed. 

After I had visited the Hadji, who, by the way, 
presented me with half a pound of Orange Pekoe, 
I went to see the young Colonel whom the Com- 
mander-in- Chief had asked me to visit. His house 
was not very far from the Palace gardens, and I 
found him seated on a charpoy under the trees in 
his garden : one or two friends and a Hakim sat 
with him. He was a small dark man with a haughty 
expression, but he looked very ill. He had had 
fever, but was now suffering from suppuration of the 
parotid, so that he had a great unbroken abscess 
in Ills cheek and neck. 

I examined him carefully and decided that the 
abscess should be opened without delay. He did not, 
however, view the suggestion with any favour. He 
told me, very politely, that he should prefer applying 
certain ointments that had been advised by his friend 
the Hakim. I do not remember the name of the 
Hakim. He was one of the minor practitioners 
whom I really never took note of. 

The Colonel also explained that should the oint- 
ment not have the desired effect, he would wish to try 
the efhcacy of prayer. After this, what was there to 
be said ? I bowed, refused the tea he politely offered, 
and begged permission to withdraw. 
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Coinmg away I said to the Armenian — 
tVliat infernal nonsense it is calling mo to fellows 
like that ” 

“Yes, sir,” said the Armenian, “he is fool man 
And that Hakim I he is nothing His fathei cannot 
sit in your presence ” This was soothing, perhaps 
As we were going home I met little Mahomed Omer, 
son of Perwana Khan, the Deputy Commander-m- 
Cliief in Kabul He was a bright little lad of about 
thirteen His face was distinclly of the Tartar tjpe 
ATe grew very friendly, and he often came with his 
tutor or “ Lala” to see me I gave him my felt hat, 
and he walked about proudly with it over his ears 

Soon after this I went to Takh-ta-Pul, the place 
where my friend Allah NUr had escaped to, in order 
to inspect the hospital there The Commander-m- 
Ohief sent a Captain — Seyd Hussain — a huge Afghan 
hillman, some six feet three inches high, to accompany 
me, so one morning he and 1 and the Armenian and 
some servants rode off together Seyd Hussain was 
quite a friend of mme , he came very often to see me, 
and aftei wards said such polite things, that the 
Commander in-Chie£ used to call him my “ son ” 
"We took about an hour over our ride it was so 
excessively hot When we arrived at Takh-ta-Pul, I 
called upon the Oommander-m Chief, who was there 
for a few days, had tea AVith him, and was then 
conducted to a house piepared for me I was shoivn 
into an upper chambei, carpeted and decorated, which 
overlooked the garden, a large square one with trees 
and flowers, and commanded a view of the tow n and 
the distant mountains 

My “son” came too, andfivo or six others, including 
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the Arnieuian, to amuse me. They sang songs, told 
stories, and the captain read my future in the palm of 
my hand : I was surprised to find palmistry an Afghan 
accomplishment. He told me I should have two 

V 

severe illnesses in the country, but should return to 
my native land in safety. We had grapes and tea, 
and, at about one o’clock, tiffin or lunch. There was 
roast mutton, I remember, exceedingly oily, which 
one of my servants, the groom, had cooked for me. 
This gentleman, whom I had picked up — or rather the 
Armenian had picked up for me — in Turkestan, was a 
Peshawuri. He had been a policeman in Burma, he 
said. He also said he could make a pudding ; and he 
did, a watery rice pudding. Then a pillow was 
brought, and I lay on the floor and slept for an hour. 
After that we had more songs and stories, and at six, 
when the heat of the day had gone, I called again on 
the Commander-in-Ohief and had more tea. He 
wished me to stay the night, but I remembered I 
had not inspected the Hospital yet, besides, for all I 
knew, the Amir might want me. I decided therefore 
not to stop. 

We started off for the Hospital, which was 
a little way out of the town. It was precisely like 
that of Mazar, except that there were only five 
or six patients in it. These were looked after by a 
Hakim. In the evening the Captain, the Armenian, 
and I rode back to Mazar, and I prepared my report 
for the Amir. One thing I often regret ; it is that I 
did not at this time act on the Armenian’s suggestion 
and ride to the ancient city Balkh, which was 
only some six or seven miles beyond Takh-ta-Pul. 
However, I had the feeling that I had taken a day off 
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at Takii-ta-Pul, and must not waste any more time 
when there were so many sick waiting for treatment. 
Balkh, “the mother of cities,” is situated in a province 
capable of great cultivation, and was a flounshmg 
city in the time of Alexander the Great. The 
population, however, was so nearly exterminated by 
Ghengis Khan, and again by Tamerlane and his 
successors, that it is doubtful whether it will ever 
again recover even a moiety of its former impor- 
tance 

There is at Mazar-i-Shenf a great Mosque or 
Temple, from which the town takes its name. It is 
a huge ornate building with mmarets, and a lofty 
cupola built of a shining blue stone It is held 
m veneration by all Mussulmans, hut more espe- 
cially by the sect of Shiahs The Mosque contains a 
tomb which is supposed to he that of Ah, son-m- 
law of Mahomed, though some European authorities 
consider that Ah was buried near Baghdad Be 
that as it may, the Mosque possesses considerable 
revenues, the gifts of -wealthy votaries and other 
pious people, -which are used to feed the crowds of 
mdigent pilgrims who, at certain times m the year, 
flock in great numbers to !&lazar. Moreover, the 
remains of All, or whoever the gentleman may he, 
are capable of working miracles of no mean order. 
They restore sight to the blind, hearing to the 
deaf, and health to the sick. During one of the 
religious festivals which occiiired while I was m 
Turkestan, there -were no less than fi\o men -whose 
sight had been restored by their pilgrimage to the 
Mosque! I know this is tiue, for the Amir told 
mo so himself I 
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One morning His Highness sent for me to 

examine his ear. He fancied he had some insect 

m it. This was in July, and the weather was very 
hot. I found His Hiq-lmess seated in a small 
circular pavilion in the Palace garden. I had often 
wondered what this little building was. It was a 
cool-air chamber. There was a door and one 
window. This window was filled in with inter- 
laced branches of an aromatic shrub ; water from 
a gutter trickled over the lattice work, and a current 
of ah' was driven in by a paddlewheel fan, which 
a man outside worked with a handle. I was 

ushered into the semi-darkness of the room ; I 

boAved, and a chair was placed midway between the 
door and the AAdndow in an awful draught. After 
the hot dry air of the outside this horrible little 
room felt like an ice well. I literally shivered, and 
there sat His Highness in the full draught, and, 
Avhat is most unusual, without a head covering. 

It was too dark in the Pavilion to see the 
condition of the ear, and His Highness at once con- 
sented to come out into the open. A chair was 
brought, and His Highness sat with bare head in 
the blazing sun. “ Surely there is danger of sun- 
stroke,” I thought. 

I begged permission to put on my helmet, 
saying I was afraid of the sun. I thought His 
Highness might then cover his own head ; no, 
he did not seem to mind the heat. I examined 
the ear with the speculum and found nothing in it. 
He had, however, a slig-ht catarrh of the throat 
and of the Eustachian tube leading from the throat 
to the inner ear. I pointed out the dang-- 
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at Takh-ta-PuI, and must not waste any more time 
when tlieie were so many aick aiting for treatment 
Balkh, “the mother of cities,” is situated m a province 
capable of great cultivation, and was a flourishing 
city in the time of Alexander the Great The 
population, howevei, was so nearly exterminated by 
Ghengis Khan, and again by Tamerlane and his 
successors, that it is doubtful whether it will ever 
again recover even a moiety of its former impor- 
tance 

There is at Mazar-i-Sherif a great Mosque or 
Temple, from which the town takes its name. It is 
a huge ornate building with minarets, and a lofty 
cupola built of a shining blue stone It is held 
m veneiation by all Mussulmans, but more espe- 
cially by the sect of Shiahs The Mosque contains a 
tomb which IS supposed to he that of Ah, son-in- 
law of Mahomed, though some European authorities 
consider that All was buried near Baghdad Be 
that as it may, the Mosque possesses considerable 
revenues, the gifts of wealthy votaries and other 
pious people, which aie used to feed the crowds of 
indigent pilgrims who, at certain times in the year, 
flock in great numbers to Mazar Moreover, the 
remains ot All, or whoevei the gentleman may be, 
are capable of working miracles of no mean order. 
They restore sight to the blind, hearing to the 
deaf, and health to the sick Duiing one of the 
religious festivals which occurred while I was in 
Turkestan, there weio no less than fi\o men whoso 
sight had been restored by their pilgrimage to the 
Mosque! I know this is true, for the Amir told 
mo so himself ! 
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One nioniing lOs Iliiriinoss sent for mo (o 
examine his ear. Jfe fancied he had sumo insect 

in it. This was in .Inly, and the weather was very 
hot. [ found Uis Ili;^hness seated in a small 

circular pavilion in the Palace fj^ardi'n. I had ofieii 
wondered whal this liiile hnildin.t;; was. It was a 
cool-air chamber. 'riiere was a door and one 
window. Tdiis window was hlled in with inter- 
laced branches of an aromatic shrub; water from 

a gutter trickled over the lattice work, and a current 
of air was driven in by a paddlewheel fan, which 
a man outside worked with a handle. I was 
ushered into the senu-darkiu'ss of the room; L 
bowed, and a chair was placed midway between the 
door and the window in an awful draught. After 
the hot dry air of the outside this horrible little 
room felt like an ice well, f literally shivered, and 
there sat Jlis ilighness in the full draught, and, 
what is most unusual, without a head covering. 

It was too dark in the Pavilion to see the 
condition of the ear, and His Ifighness at once con- 
sented to come uut into the open. A chair was 
brought, and liis Ifigluiess .sat with bare head in 
the blazing sun. “ tijurely there is danger of sun- 
stroke,” I thought. 

I begged permission to put on my liclmet, 
saying I was afraid of tlic sun. X thought Ilis 
Highness might then cover his own head; no, 
he did not seem to mind the heat. I examined 
the car with the spccnlnm and found nothing in it. 
He haA however, a sliglit catarrh of the throat 
and of the Eustachian tube loading from the throat 
to the inner ear. I pointed out the danger of 
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exposing’ the body "nhile the skin is acting freely 
to a draught of cold damp air , and indicated the 
line of treatment I should adopt if I iveie to attend 
to the ear His Highness coincided mtli my views, 
said that he had the medicines I sjioke of, and 
should ceitamly try them It struck me that all 
he wanted leally was to know if there were any- 
thing in his ear he had not asked me to prescribe 
for him 

I heard that Ilis Highness spoke highly of me 
after I left I think he was not yet piepared to place 
himself entiiely in my hands, and I had not forced 
him into the uncomfortable position of having to 
refuse treatment and, therefore, appear some- 
what discouiteous 

Theie is, m this pait of Turkestan, a disease 
■which bears a strong resemblance to the so-called 
Dellii bod — or, moie correctly, Delhi ulcer It was 
evceedinglv preNalent while I was in Turkestan, 
and after tiynig aanous remedies ineffectually I hit 
upon one which had a marked beneficial effect 
Formerly, the ulcers — which appear on the exposed 
parts of the body, the hands, feet, and face — were 
ver^ luti actable and raiely healed m less than a 
yeai Under the popuiai native treatment they 
sometimes attained enormous proportions, and be- 
came co\eied with most exuberant granulations — 
gieat mounds of proud flesh now they healed 
rapidly m a month, or less, according to the size, so 
that I gained a sort of reput ition in tins line One 
day the Biitish Agent, Colonel Attaullah Khan, sent 
his Secretary to ask me to visit him, as ho was 
suffering from one of these sores upon Ins heel, and 
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liis own Hindustani medical attendant had been 
unsuccessful in giN’ing' liiin relief. 

I said, certainly, I would come, and was pulling 
on my boots, when the Armenian said: — 

“ Sir, please you kind, a little you wait.” 

“What for?” said 1, with a boot half on. 

“ First, I write to Amir Sahib and ask ; then you 
go or yon not go, as he says. You Amir Sahib’s 
servant.” 

“AYell, but ” However, I thought there was 

no harm in his writing at any rate, and I waited. 
His Highness’s answer arrivetl. 

He acknowledged the receipt of my letter of 
suck a date, in which I asked — Had I the Royal 
permission to visit — and so on. He was deeply 
grieved on account of the illness of the Sirdar, for 
whom he had the greatest allbction and respect, 
but there were weighty matters to consider. I, 
though an Englishman, was his servant. If, through 
an unforeseen calamity God should strike the Sirdar, 
while under ray metlical care, with an illness more 
severe than the present one, or, God forbid, even 
■with death, then the liononrable Government of 
England might consider in their vdsdom that I, his 
servant, instigated by evil men, had worked harm 
upon the Sirdar. 

The gist of it was, that whatever His Highness’s 
reason might be, he did not wish me to attend the 
Agent. I therefore sent my apologies. At the next 
Durbar His Highness appeared pleased that I had 
asked his permission before visiting the Agent, and he 
entered more fully, though on the same lines, into his 
reasons for refusing permission. 
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That afternoon a Brigadier named Hadji Gul Khan, 
with his Staff, called upon me at my house. They all 
came in, about a dozen of them, and the Brigadier, in 
a hearty sort of way, shook liands and asked how I 
was. I was surprised, as he was quite a stranger to 
me, though it is possible I was not so to him. He 
was a relative of the Amir’s, a Barukzai Durani : 
he had called to ask if I would attend to one of his 
soldiers who had a disease of the leg. I said, 
“"With pleasure, which is he?’* 

“ This is the man.” 

I examined him, and found he had a fatty tumour 
on the outer side of the right thigh. I said — 

** It will be necessary to remove this swelling with 
the knife. It consists of a mass of fat.” 

‘‘ Bisyar khdb,” said the Brigadier ; very good ; 
remove it.” 

“ Kai ? ” said I, “ Wlien ? ” 

“ Hala,” said he. “ Now.” 

“ Certainly ; come into the other room,” for I did 
not want to spoil ray beautiful carpets. I was short 
of chloroform, and I said to the Armenian, 

“ Tell the man I shall hurt him.” The man said, 

“ Khair ast, it is nothing. Tell the Doctor Sahib, 
if he cut me to pieces I shall not speak.” 

“0, all right,” I said, “tell him to lie on the 
ground.” He lay down. I made a longitudinal inci- 
sion over the tumour, and proceeded to dissect it out. 
It must have been very painful, but the man said 
nothing, neither did I; but the bystanders, n-hen 
the mass of yellowish wliito fat appeared between 
the edges of the wound, exclaimed, “'Wahl wall!” 
in excited admiration. 
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I bandaged tlic leg, and the soldier walked back to 
his barracks, lie had to be in bed, however, for some 
time afterwards. We were very good friends after 
that — the soldier and L 1. am sure I don’t know 
why, except that I adinireil his pluck, and had hurt 
him. 

I called on the Hadji Jan IMahomcd again, and 
found his young son there. Both the Hadji and his 
son kept to the pure Afghan costume, with the turban 
and picturesque flowing robes. Tlie l)oy afterwards 
became a Court Page, but he looked very out of place 
among tiie Europeanized youngsters who swaggered 
about at the Palace. He looked out of date and 
countryfied in his robes, and he felt it. I noticed 
when I was at the Hadji’s what bea\itifnl feet he and 
his sou had : they were like the feet of a Greek statue. 
The toes had shape. They were not degenerated like 
ours, by descent through a boot-wearing ancestry. 

One of the Pages lived next door to me ; he was 
an ugly little beggar, but rather amusing, and the 
Armenian suggested one evening, to while away an 
hour, that wo should go and sec him. He was hard 
at Avork puzzling over Huclid. It seemed Ycvy odd to 
see the Avcll-knoAvn diagrams in the midst of Persian 
AVL’iting. "We played cards — a sort of three-handed 
Avhist — and other games. They taught them to me, 
but I have completely forgotten hoAV they Averc played. 
The cards used AAmre just the same as those we have, 
except that they Avere cheap ones, made in Germany, 
and Avere exceedingly dirty. 

Another Page-boy lived opposite ; next door to the 
Mirza Abdur Eashid. He Avas an exceedingly pretty 
boy, and was, in consequence, very gorgeously dressed 
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in a scarlet and gold uniform and Kashmir turban. 
Personal beauty is a fairly certain cause of rapid 
promotion at the Amip*s Court. Some of the Court 
Pages are the sons of nobles, of officers, or of ■wealthy 
men. Others are slaves. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

The Inhabitants of Afghanistan. 

Slaves in Kabul : prisoners of war and others. Tho frequent rebellions. Tho 
different nationalities in AfglianisUui. Origin of the Afghan race. Tho Turk 
Sabaktakin. Habindd of Gbnzni. Buddhism displaced by Mahomedanism : 
agglomeration of different strains. Border .iVfghans. Duranis, Ghilzais. 
Founding of a Dynasty of Afghan Kings. Aliinad Shah. Timftr Shah. 
Danger to the Empire. Tho Sous of Timilr. Zaman Shah. Tho Afghan 
“ Warwick.” Execution of Paiuda. llobellion of the Shah’s brother. 
ilahmCld Shah. Another brother rebels. Sluijah-uWInllc crowned : deposed 
by the Barakzai chief. Exile of Shujah. Tho Koh-i-uhr. Tho Puppet-king 
and the Barakzai Wazir. Slurder of tho Wazir. Tho Wazir’s brother becomes 
Amir. Tho first Afghan War. Rule of Dost Mahomed: A Standing Army 
established. Accession of Shore Ali. Amir Afzal Khan. Abdurrahman. The 
Ghilzais : origin and customs. Border Pathans, Afridis, Shinwarris. Possible 
origin of Barakzais. Tho Hazaras : their origin and country : their language 
and govorrrment. Moral and physical condition. Iteligiou. Their outbreaks 
and the cause. Turkomans, Dsbiks: their uncouth nature. Other races. 
The Christian Church. 

The slaves of Kabul are tbose wlio Have been kid- 
napped from Kaffristan, or wlio are prisoners of war, 
taken when some tribe breaks out in rebellion against 
tbe Amir. When it is remembered that tbe Afghans, 
tbougli at present the dominant race, form only a part, 
and a minor part, of the population, there being 
several other nations, of different physical conformity, 
different language, religion, and customs, inhabiting 
the country, the fact of frequent outbreaks and 
rebellions is less inexplicable than it would other- 
wise be. 

Of the Afghans, to commence with, there are 

13 
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three chief divisions the Durain or Afghan pro- 
per, of which laee is the Amir, the Grhilzai, and the 
Pathan or border Afghan Bach of these is divided 
up into many different tribes the tubes into 
branches, and the branches into families 

IVe gather valuable information concerning 
Afghanistan — Ariana — and the peoples inhabiting it, 
from the ancient writers , but the Afghans, as i dis- 
tinct people, do not appear in history until the 
commencement of the tenth century, and it was 
not until the eighteenth centuiy that they were 
established as an independent nation under a king 
of their own race 

According to the most recent investigations, the 
Afghans, though they assert themselves to be a 
Jewish nation descended from Saul, are a conglo- 
merate race, some tribes, or sections of tubes, 
having in their veins strains of Persian, others of 
Indian, Greek, or Scythian blood Of the tribes at 
the present day some bear the very names and 
occupy the same positions that Herodotus tells us of 
as existing in the Persian satrapies of Darius, 
and others, the names of Macedonian and Greek 
tribes, who nere introduced after the conquest of 
Alexander Others again, especially m eastern 
Afghanistan, bear the names of Rajput tribes re- 
nowned in Indian history 

In the tenth century was the invasion by Tai tar 
hordes headed hy the Turk Sabaktakin, nho estab- 
lished himself in southern Afghanistan, making 
Gliuzni his capital 

He and lus son, MalimCld of Gluirui, founded a 
dynasty m Afghanistan They were recent coiuerts 
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to Islam, and destroying the then dominant religion 
of the country, Buddhism, shrouded under the cloak 
of Mahomed the strains ot dilTerent nations that 
existed in the country. This wild mixed race, called 
collectively Afghan, was at all times turbulent and 
difficult to govern, and the tribes fought against 
each other without the least scruple. Tlieir present 
unsettled condition, therefore, can bo somewhat 
better understood when avc consider that it has 
existed, and in a far greater degree, from remote 
ages. 

It Avould be tedious merely to enumerate the 
multitudinous divisions into which the Afghan nation 
is divided, and I have grouped man}’- important 
tribes under the comprehensive term Border Afghans. 
These, as the name implies, occu})y the mountains 
on the Indian frontier, and it is they who, by their 
raidings, thievings, and turbulence, cause so much 
trouble to the Government of India. 

From their position, it has been possible for 
investigators among the Indian Frontier Officials to 
study tlic customs, laAvs, and descent of these tribes 
more closely than those of the Afghans occupying 
the interior of the country. 

Of the latter, the Durani and the Ghilzai tribes 
are, from their numerical superiority, the more 
important. In addition, the Durani tribe has, from 
two of its branches, given to the country its Afghan 
Kings. 

It was in the last century, 1747, that Ahmad 
Khan, of the Suddozai division of the Duranis, 
created himself Ahmad Shah and founded a dynasty. 
It occurred in the following manner. Kadir Shah, 
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o Turkoman robber chief, invaded Persia, driving 
thence the Afghans, who had held the country for 
some six or seven years. He placed himself on the 
throne, and then proceeded to annex Afghanistan, 
seizing first Herat, and after a nearly two years' 
siege Kandahar, and finally Kabul. 

He ruled with vigour and generosity, and in 
such a manner that he completely won the hearts 
of the people, and was able to bring to the assist- 
ance of his own troops large contingents of Afghan 
cavalry recruited especially among the Duranis and 
the Ghilzais. The chiefs of the tribes commanded 
the troops raised from tbeir tribesmen. These men 
accompanied the Turk 'Warrior in all bis expeditions, 
sharing his glory and his success. So much help 
did they give him that he openly preferred them to 
his own troops, causing, thereby, great jealousy 
among the Persian soldiers. Finally, when in 1747, 
Kadir was assassinated, the Persians fell upon the 
Afghans with such fury that the latter, greatly out- 
numbered, sought safety in flight. On their return 
to their native country, the nobles of the Duraui 
and Ghilzai tribes met together to decide upon 
the best means of organizing a Government for 
Afghanistan. Any union with the Persians was 
declared henceforth impossible, and they determined 
to elect a chief from among themselves. Aftei- 
much discussion, Ahmad Khan, the chief of the 
Suddozai Duranis, was elected King of the nation, 
his only formidable rival, the chief of the Barakzni 
Duranis, withdrawing in his favour. Ahmad Khan 
was crowned in tlio Mosque at Kandahar hi 1747, 
faking the title of Shah. In the midst of tiio 
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festivities tlioro arrived a convoy in Kandaliar, 
bearing from the run jab and Scindo tlic tribute 
due to Nadir Shall. Alimad Shall at once seized 
tlio convoy, which was ot extremo value, and wisely 
consolidated his power by distributing the contents 
liberally among tho soldiers, olliccrs, and nobles of 
his newlv-foundcd kingdom. 

o 

This Avas tho commencement of tho Durani 
d^aiasty of Afghan Kings, and Ahmad, by frocpiont 
iiiAmsions, extended his Mmpire from JMashad in 
Persia to Lahore in India. He reigned twenty- 
six years, and was succeeded by his son, Timur Shah, 
a Aveak man, aaIio, moving tho seat of Government 
from Kandahar to Kabid, employed Ins time, not 
in strengthening and consolidating his father’s 
Empire, but in gratifying his senses. Tho result 
AA'as AAdiat might have been anticipated : LaAV became 
a dead letter; no longer Avas any road safe from 
liigliAvay robbery ; disorder and anarchy once more 
spread oAmr the country, and the doAvnfall of the 
Empire AA'as imminent. The Persian provinces Averc 
lost ; then followed tho Punjab, Scinde, and Bchi- 
chistan. 

At the death of Timur, in 1793, matters became 
even worse, for his many sons, aaIio Avere ruling 
singly or jointly over different provinces, plotted 
and counterplotted against one another in the en- 
deavour to obtain the throne. Three of the sons 
came to the front. Zaman Shah, who held the 
throne for a brief period ; Shnjali-ul-Miilk, his full 
brother, who held Kandahar and plotted to obtain 
Kabul; and Mahmfid, wdio ruled in Herat as an 
independent Prince, and declared himself Shah of 
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Afglianistan. Afc tins tune tlie most po^verful and 
influential of all the Sirdars was Painda Khan, 
chief of the Barakzai Duranis, and son of the 
man nlio withdrew his pretensions to the Afghan 
throne in favour of Ahmad Shah 

Painda, another “ Warwick,'* supported Zaman, 
and by his power and influence placed him on the 
throne The other brothers "^ere entiapped and 
kept in priaon on a meagre diet till they acknow- 
ledged his accession to the throne. Zaman Shah, 
his court in factions, his hi others plotting against him, 
his Treasury empty, India as a looting giound shut 
against him by the East India Company, and Persia 
threateniug on the west, endeavoured, nevertheless, 
to rule on the autocratic principle, and though the 
Baiakzais had hereditary right to tlie great offices 
of the State, he presently degraded and then executed 
the chief, Paiuda Khan, to whom he owed the 
throne, and whose power and intellect nould ha\o 
been invaluable to him 


At once the sous of Painda fled and joined the 
King’s brother, !Mabmhd, at Herat. Him, after 
much solicitation, they persuaded to ad\ance against 
Zaman Shah. They were joined by the i^hole of the 
nt 7ai tribe, who,/* ''rn^ing Fethi Khan, eldest son 

>inda as their once placed themsehes 

his orders. '* fighting, and some 

Zaman and his ^ out 


Ins hioC 
in 1800 


reigned .. ^ >eais. 

1 b ^ iiali 
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a most sanguinary religious riot arose in Kabul 
between the two sects of Mahomedans — the Sunnis 
and the Shiahs, and the Shah, by supporting the 
Shiahs, alienated liis own tribes, both the Suddozais 
and Barakzais, who arc Sunnis. This ivas the com- 
mencement of his downfall, for wliile Fethi Khan was 
in Bamian subduing a rebellion of Hazaras, the other 
chiefs formed a coiispirac}’’ and invited Sliujali-ul-Mulk, 
the Shah’s younger brother, to advance on Kabul, 
promising him their support. Sliujah at once advanced, 
Mahmiid tied to the Bala Hissar fort, and Shujah was 
placed on the throne amid the greatest rejoicings. 

The first act of the new Shah was to seize his 
brother, the ex-King, and order liis eyes to be put out. 
This order, hoAvever, ho revoked, owing to the in- 
fi.ueuce of his new Wazir or Prime Minister — one of 
the chiefs who had invited him to seize the throne. 
He imprisoned the ex-King, therefore, in the dungeons 
of Bala Hissar. 

Fethi Khan returning from Bamian found Shujah 
King. He had, however, a vendetta against the new 
Shah for the murder of liis father, Painda, by the 
Shah’s full brother, Zaraan. 

Secretly, and with the help of his brother, he 
rescued Mahmud from prison, and again jilaced him 
on the throne in Kabul, himself taking his hereditary 
post of "Wazir. Shah Shujah, routed by Fethi Khan, 
fled to India, and sought the support of Runjit Singh, 
the Sikh Maharajah of Lahore. But Runjit Singh 
held certain provinces formerly belonging to Afghan- 
istan, and he would do nothing for Shujah. He, 
however, extorted from him a valuable diamond that 
Shujah had guarded through all his adventures. This 
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diamond had passed from Moghul to Turkoman, from 
Turkoman to Afghan, and from Afghan has passed 
through the Sikh to England. It is the Koh-i-Niir. 
Shujah, in terror of his life, escaped from the Sikh, 
and in 1815 threw himself on the mercy of the East 
India Company, who gave him a pension and a 
residence in Ludhiana. 

Meanwhile, in Kabul, Mahmitd gave way to every 
kind of sensual excess. He was a puppet in the hands 
of his powerful minister, Fethi Khan, under whose rule 
the country recovered some of its former prospei’ity. 

Mahmhd’s son and heir, Kamran, jealous of the 
power and increasing influence of Fethi Khan, 
succeeded in entrapping the minister, and, with most 
atrocious tortures, he murdered liim. Tlie death of 
this master spirit, warrior, and statesman was an irre- 
parable loss to Afghanistan, and anarchy once more 
spread over the country. 

Iilahmfld and Kamran fled to Herat, and tho rest 
of the country was divided among the brothers of tho 
murdered Wazir — Kabul, Jelalabad, and Ghnzni falling 
to the share of Host Mahomed, the favourite brother 
of Fethi Khan, and the most resolute and gifted. 

The government of the country, therefore, with 
the exception of Herat, whicli was still held by 
Mahmhd Khan, fell from the power of the Durani 
Shah to that of the Durani IVazir. 

D6st Mahomed took tho title of Amir of Kabul, 
or ililitary Commander, and to him British envoys 
were sent on missions of commerce and discovery. 

At this time Kussia was urging on Persia to take 
Herat, but as Herat commands Kandahar, and thus is, 
as it were, the gate of India, tho British were com- 
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pellcd to make a coiiiitcr-movc. Then came the fiist 
Afghan ^var — the disastrous endeavour on our part 
to revive the extinct Suddozai Durani tlynasty. Dost 
Mahomed vas taken prisoner to Calcutta ; Shah Shnjali 
was put on the throne at Kabul ; and Mabmudj witli 
liis son Kamran, as successor, acknowledged as 
Governor of Herat. 

The failure of the plan is a moLlcrn story. Shall 
Shujah was murdered by the Afghans in lb42, and 
Dost Mahomed was released and allowed to find his 
way back to Kabul, where he was welcomed to the 
throne with acclamations. 

The rule of Dust :^Iahomcd, compared with what 
had gone before, was a boon to Afghanistan; mei- 
chants and caravans could travel with some amount 
of safety through his dominions. iracle iccoveied 
considerably, and with its growth the revenues of the 
Amir increased. For a long time he made no attempt 
to extend his dominions, but contented himself in 
rendering secure and prosperous those pi evinces le 
already possessed. His brothers lacked the povei, 
though not the wish, to compass his overtliiow, foi 
though they were bold fighting men, they possessed 
neither the capacity nor the resolution of the Amn. 
The danger to the sovereigns of Afghanistan had, 
hitherto, been the difficulty in retaining the allegi 
ance of the great Chiefs — the Barons those men w o 
could call into the field the thousands of their clans- 
men to fight for or against the King. Dost Mahomed, 
though not lacking in generosity toAvards them, imver 
theless showed them that it would be both ci cu^ 
and dangerous to attempt to throw' off theii a egi 
ance. As a check to their poAver in the e c le 
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diamond had passed from Moglnil to Turkoman, fiom 
Turkoman to Afghan, and from Afghan has passed 
through the Sikh to England It is the KoU-i Nhr 
Shujah, in terror of Ins life, escaped from the Sikh, 
and in 1815 tbr^iv himself on the mercy of the East 
India Company, who gave Iiim a pension and a 
residence in Lndhiana 

hfeanwhile, in Kabul, Mahmiid gave way to every 
kind of sensual excess He was a puppet in the hands 
of his powerful minister, Fethi Khan, under whose rule 
the country recovered some of its former prospeiity 
hlahmhd’s son and heir, Kamran, jealous of the 
power and increasing influence of Fethi Khan, 
succeeded in entrapping the minister, and, ivith most 
atrocious toi tares, he murdered him The death of 
this mastei spirit, warrior, and statesman was an irre- 
parable loss to Afghanistan, and anarchy onco more 
spread over the country 

Mahmud and Kamrau fled to Herat, and the re&t 
of the country was divided among the brothers of the 
murdered Wazir — Kabul, Jelalabad, and Ghuzni falling 
to the share of Host Mahomed, the favourite brother 
of Eethi Khin, and the most resolute and gifted 
The government of the countiy, therefore, with 
the exception of Herat, which was still lield bj 
Mahmhd Khan, fell from the power of tlio Duraiii 
Shah to that of the Huram IKazii 

D6st Mahomed took the title of Amir of Kihul, 
or Military Commander, and to him BritiJsh en\oj& 
were sent on missions of commerce and discoiery 
At this time Kussia was urging on Persia to take 
Herat, but as Heiat commands Kandahar, and thus is, 
as lb were, the gate of India, the British were com* 
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pelled to make a counter-move. Then came tlie first 
Afghan war — tlie disastrous endeavour on our part 
to revive the extinct Sudclozai Durani dynasty. Dost 
Mahomed was taken prisoner to Calcutta ; Shah. Shujah 
was put on the throne at Kabul ; and Mahmiid, with 
his sou Kamran, as successor, acknowledged as 
Governor of Herat. 

The failure of the plan is a modern story. Shah 
Shujah was murdered by tlie Afglians in 1842 , and 
Dost Mahomed was released and allowed to find his 
way back to Kabul, where he was welcomed to the 
throne with acclamations. 

The rule of Dost Mahomed, compared Avith what 
had gone before, Avas a boon to Afghanistan ; mer- 
chants and caravans could travel with some amount 
of safety through his dominions. Trade recovered 
considerably, and with its growth the revenues of the 
Amir increased. For a long time he made no attempt 
to extend his dominions, but contented himself in 
rendering secure and prosperous those provinces he 
already possessed. His brothers lacked the power, 
though not the wish, to compass his overthrow, for 
though they Avere bold fighting men, they possessed 
neither the capacity nor the resolution of the Amir. 
The danger to the sovereigns of Afghanistan had, 
hitherto, been the difficulty in retaining the allegi- 
ance of the great Chiefs — ^Ihe Barons— those men who 
could call into the field the thousands of their clans- 
men to fight for or against the King. Dost Mahomed, 
though not lacking in generosity toAvards them, never- 
theless showed them that it would be cult 

and dangerous to attempt to throw > allegi- 
ance. As a check to their poAver Id he 
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established, for the first time in Afghanistan, a 
standing aimy The Chiefs submitted, though at 
first umnlliiigly. to the rule of the Amir, for 
doubtless it seemed better to yield to a monaxch both 
]nst and generous than to attempt rexolts, the issue 
of -ivhich nas in any case doubtful, and might place 
them under the insecure and ciuel despotism of the 
Suddozais Of the extension of his dominions to 
Kandahar, Herat, and Turkestan 1 will speak later 

Ddst HXahomed appointed a younger and favourite 
son, Shere All, to succeed him, the only one of his sons 
whose mother was of Royal blood In 1808 Amir 
Shere Ah was deposed hy his elder brothers, Afzal 
Khan and Azim Khan 

Amir Afzal Khan, eldest son of Dost Mahomed, 
leigned but five months and died Ho left one sou 
only, the present Amir, Abdurrahman 

He was succeeded by his biother,Azim Khan, who, 
however, was not recognized as Amir by the British, 
and in the following yeai Shere All again obtained 
the throne His estrangement with the British, then 
advance, and the Amir’s death in Mazar, I have 
spoken if Yakdb, avho was Amir when Cavagnari 
WAS nssassmated, -was sou of Sheie Ah AVhen Yakftb 
was deposed Abduriahman Khan was invited by the 
Biitish to ascend the thione 

Consideimg the line of men thiough wliom he is 
descended, it is not so sui prising a thing that Amir 
Abdurrahman has show n talent as a lultr, politician, 
and geneial of so high au order Dost Jliiioined iiid 
his brothel, Pethi Khan, then father and graiidf itlioi, 
Paindn and Jiiimnal Khan, were the type of men who 
change the course of history 
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I liavc ‘••iveii this verv ciiriailoil skefccli of wliab 
has been happenin.u* in Afghanistan during the last 
limuhvd and lifiy years, so tliafc one may see who 
Amir Al.Hiurrahnian is and why he is Amir. 

■\Ve may now go hack to our former sul)jcGb, the 
peojdes inliahiting Algluudstan. 

d'he Clliii/.ai Al'glians are of doui)lful origin; tlicy 
are .sometimes reekoned as Patluin. 'Their language 
is Pukhtu, an«l rlieir manm-rs, tmstoms, and religion 
the same as those (>f the l)uranis ; hui they arc said 
to liave come into the eountry with the Turkoman 
iSabakta.kin in ih.e tenth century, and to be the 
repre.semutive.s <if a Turk tribe Irom beyond the 
Jaxartes, called Khilichi, “swordsmen.” .More recent 
investigation seems to point, however, to their being 
of Pajput (Scythian) descent ; lor the clams into 
■which ihetriiie is divided luivc mo.stly Indian names. 

The (Ihilzai is a very numerous and powerful tribe 
occut)ying tluir, ])art of the country ^^^hich lies between 
the provinces of Kandahar and Kabul. They are a 
race of rigliring men, hut have not gi\eii iiim to 

'i \ ... v.n for their submission to toe 

Aiglramstan. One rea.'On loi ^ ^ 

- 1 «ir Kabul. IS the ract that 

government or the Dm am." at i i i-., 

1 • - rT’ihe 1" nomaoic in its iiaoit.';, 

a lartre portion oi the tium ■* . 

moving iVoiu l.i-l.lnmli to lovrlnnds vntn tue season, 
Tlmv spend tlie' summer among inem villages on zue 

.inlands of tho paekintr tAr 

yai-au ilountams and g driving 

helonguigs on camek, descend and camp on 

their flocks before tnem, 

the warm plains. V>'ithoiit tnen - ---- 

the plains they could not 
tior their flocks. 
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Of the numerous tribes of Patlians or Border 
Afghans I will speak only of the two to which I Iiave 
already referred in the course of my narrative : the 
Afridisj who occupy the mountains around Peshawur 
and the east of the jKJiyber; and the Shinwaris, who 
occupy the western extremity of the Khyber. The 
Afridis, who number about thirty thousand families, 
say they were transplanted by Mahmlid of Ghuzni 
from the Ghor country, which lies between Kabul and 
Herat, to their present hills as military colonists for 
the defence of the Khyber Pass. Two centuries later 
the colony was increased by fresh arrivals planted by 
Shahabuddin Ghori. They are probably of Turkish 
descent. The Afridis are partly cave dwellers, but live 
also in movable huts of matting and wickerwork — a 
rough imitation of the Turkoman Khirgar. They 
have few villages and no tents. They are described by 
Dr. Bellew (a keen observer, who spent many years on 
the frontier in the study of the Pathan) as a warlike 
and predatory people, “ of lean wiry build, ■with keen 
eyes and hungry features, and of light complexion, 
but not of fine physique/’ 

Otlier of the Patliau tribes near them differ hi 
physical conformity, for they are tall and manly, being 
often as fair and as strongly built as Englishmen. 

The Shinwaris, whom 1 mentioned in the early 
part of my narrative as being considered dangerous 
even by the Amir’s troops, are by some supposed to 
be of Albanian descent, and to have been placed by 
Nadir Shah in their present position as a guard to 
the Khyber. They, however, do not show a trace of 
such an origin, for their manners and customs are 
Pathan and their language Pukhtu. Bellow considers 
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them as probably the Sanobavi or SinaAvari Indians 
of Eajput descent. Tlieir “ peaceful ” occupation is 
that of inuloteors, and they brood herds of mules for 
the carrying trade. 

One interesting point in the descent of the Amir’s 
tribe, the Barakzai Duranis, is called attention to by 
Bellew. He considers tliat they are probably an 
offshoot of the Baraki mentioned by the Emperor 
Babar as one of the principal tribes of Kabul in the 
early part of the sixteenth century. These Barakis 
are considered a distinct race by themsoh'cs, and arc 
not claimed by Afghan or Pathan, Ghilzai or Hazara. 
They use among themselves a dialect nducli appears 
to resemble a Hindi language. Bellon* identifies the 
Baraki tribe of Kabul with the Barkai of Herodotus, 
who were recognized as Greeks by Alexander and his 
followers. They wore a colony of Greek exiles trans- 
ported from Kyrene in Lybia, to the Logar Valley of 
Kabul, by Darius Hystaspes. This valley is to-day 
their principal settlement. The Baraki have for ages 
retained the reputation of being excellent and reliable 
soldiers, and the Royal Barakzai Durani family have 
always entertained a body-guard composed of Baraki. 
The separation of Baraki and Barakzai, with the 
diminution in number of the one and the in- 
crease of the other, is explained by the probable 
suggestion that the former reluctantly, and the latter 
readily, accepted the religion of Islam in the eaidy 
period of its introduction. ! 

Another nation, and in point of numbers the most 
important, occupying Afghanistan,! is the Hazara, 
They are mostly of the Tartar type, and occit^ H 
mountains of the west and north-west of Af • 


I 

j 
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They, like the Afghan, are a mixed race. Though 
chiefly Turk they have tribes among them of Bajput, 
Kopt, Abyssinian, and Persian descent. The Hazara 
proper, who inhabit the Ghor country, claim to be 
descendants of military colonists planted in this 
country by Ghengis Khan, the Turkestan chief, in 1200. 
Probably, however, the influx was slow, extending 
over several generations, and was more the migration 
of a nation than a purely military conquest. The 
language of the Hazaras is an old dialect of Persian 
with some admixture of Turlci words. At the ICahul 
Hospital when a Hazara came for treatment I found his 
language so difficult to understand, that in the absence 
of my Armenian interpretei-, I often bad to call upon 
some one to translate for me into modern Persian. AVith 
their high cheek-bones, small oblique eyes, and scanty 
beards, they differ much in physiognomy from the 
Afghan, and their form of government, manners, and 
morals are equally divergent. 

The government of their chiefs is more despotic 
and less republican than that of the Afghan chiefs. 
Though some tribes are said to be nomadic, predatory, 
and the poorest and most barbarous of all the races in 
Afghanistan, those I came in contact with seemed, 
compared svith the Afghans, a hard working peaceful 
people, unless they were roused by cruelty and oppres- 
sion; then, indeed, they fought with dogged persistence. 
They seemed to have a certain simplicity of cliaraotor 
which contrasted strongly with the duplicity of the 
Afghan. Though undersized, they are of great 
physical strength, and as slaves taken in war, or 
servants for hire, they seemed to me to do .all the hard 
work in Kabul. In religion they are mostly Sliiah 
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Haliomeclaiis, and tlioveforo to tlio Sunni Argluiiis Llioy 
seem almost as much infidels as tlio Christians. Tho}'' 
make their own powder and rifles, arc excellent shots, 
and, in spite of the mountainous country in whicl) 
they dwell, arc excellent horsemen. As a nation tlicy 
have an intense love ol' liberty, and have been more or 
less independent for generations. The last monarch Avho 
subjugated them Avas Timur Shah or Tamerlane. 'I'hoy 
liaA'e, hoAA'cvcr, paid tribute to tlio present Amir, 
though many a battle was fought before they yielded. 

To this day the Hazaras are constantly breaking- 
out in rebellion, but from stories I heard in Kabul I 
gather they Avould Avillingly jiay tribute to the Amir 
as King, but for the outrages and atrocious cruelties 
practised upon them by His Highness’s ti-oops. 

In their day these Hazaras formed a very powerful 
soA’oreignty, Avhich cxieiuled from the Euphrates to the 
Ganges. They it Avas Avho supplanted the Turk at 
Ghuzni, and avIio OA'erthrew the Kajpiit dynasty, cori- 
cpiered India, and established the Mahomedan religion 
in that country. 

Eurther north, on the banks of the Oxus rAer, 
the border lino that divides Afghan from liussian 
Turkestan, are Turkoman and Ksbak tribes. The 
Turkoman is, as the name implies, of Turk descent. 
This people liA'ed to the south of the Thian >Shan or 
Celestial mountains, and in the elcA^enth and k-relfth 
centuries overran Bokhara, Armenia, and Georgia. 
Physically they are immensely strong men, taller 
than the Hazara, of rough manners and coarse fiore, 
seeming more or less insensible to pain or sorroAV : 
their cold insensible nature contrasting strongly V/itn 
the more amorous nature of Afglian and Persian. 
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I had a practical illustration of their rough 
manners one day in Mazar. I iras riding back from 
the Hospital, and at some little distance from the city 
I met a troop of Turkoman cavalry. I was interested 
and rode quietly on, never dreaming of getting out of 
their way, for I naturally thought they would do as 
others had done, make way for a Distinguished 
Foreigner. Not in the least. They just did not ride 
over me, but in a moment I was in the midst of the 
troop, and as they rode carelessly and rapidly by, one 
man brushed against me, ripped my boot, tore the 
buttons off the leg of my breeches, and nearly twisted 
me out of the saddle. Consider the iniquity of the 
act! The Amir’s own Physician and a common Turk- 
oman I I was indignant ; but decided to ride on and 
take no notice; they are men of such exceedingly 
coarse fibre. 

These people are nomads, living in tents, or, when 
they camp for a longer period, in temporary huts, or 
oftener in a sort of wickerwork wigwam, dome-shaped, 
and covered with felt called the “ khirgar.” These 
wigwams can be taken down and packed on a camel 
in less than an hour. The Turkoman women are un- 
veiled, and work in camp and field, and weave the 
beautiful rugs that are so much in demand in Afghan- 
istan and India. 

The Dsbiiks are a confedei'ation of many Turk and 
Tartar tribes, not one race. They are flat faced, 
with scanty beard and slanting eyes. They speak tlio 
same language as the Turkoman — Turki — and have the 
same disposition, tastes, and ferocity. Tlioy do not, 
however, lead a wandering life, but dwell in villaps, 
and may be considered the established and civilized 
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inhabitants of Central Asia beyond the Oxns. Their 
type is occasionally some wliat altered by intermarriage 
Avitli the Persians. 

' There are other prominent but less numerous races 
in Afghanistan : for instance, the Kizilbashes, who are 
the better educated among the townspeople. Tliere is 
a colony of them in Kabul, at Chendawal, to this day. 
They are Persiauized Turks, who were brought to 
Afghanistan by Kadir Shah in 1737. They speak 
pure Persian, and constitute chiefly the merchants, 
physicians, traders, and scribes. His Highness’s chief 
secretary, the Habicr-ul-Mulk, was a Kizilbachi. 
These men belong to the Shiah sect of Mahomedans. 

At one time there was a colony of Armenians in 
Kabul, brought from Persia by Nadir Shah, and a 
Christian church was in existence, until it was acci- 
dentally blown to pieces in the last Afghan war. 

The Armenians, however, have drifted away to 
the large towns in India and Persia, and only one 
family remains, that of my Interpreter. 

I went one day to pay my respects to a Christian 
lady in Kabul, an aged Armenian some ninety years 
old. She wept bitterly as she told me of the church 
built by a Mahomedan King for their use and 
destroyed by Christians. 

Of other races in Kabul, there are Tajiks of Arab 
descent, Hindkis of Hindu descent, and Kohestani 
and Pashai tribes, who are considered to be the 
unconverted aborigines of the Kabul province. 
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CHAPTER ZIII. 

The Bieth or Pkikce Mahom-ed Omee. 

Haaaia filates, Kaffir tlaves, an3 oAere. The sWe \doj-s at the Palace. Court 
Pages High positiooa occupied hy slaves Treatmeut of slaTes m Kabul. 
The slave hoy and the Son Price oi elarcs 'Wife and children of Hazani 
Chief in slavery Hazara slaves a glut in the market. lUnesa of the Bostago 
of an Afghan Chief Abdnr Bashid dotm tvith fever Own Qlness sod the 
aches thereof. The Cntish Agent a postal otrangetnents Occasional fate of 
the letters Postage in Afghaoislan Power of annoying possessed by 
Interpreters The Chief Bugler The Page boy and the Sirdar Outrageous 
conduct tbe punishmeat The Pago boy and tbe Amir the result. The 
uproar on September lath Ibo cause The bearer of good tidings. Con* 
gratulations to tbe Sultana* The crowd outside tbe Barem Scni Tlio 
SultAua 6 reply Matter of succession complicated Display of hreworha the 
accident Surgical opemtioos. The Pnest with ablesush bis request. The 
Attir's reply The operation* The Mirza e comments 

I WAS speaking of the slaves of Kabul when the 
subject of the peoples inhabiting the country pre- 
sented itself. Just now the majority of slaves in 
Afghanistan are Hazaras, probably because they 
have lately been fighting against the Amir. 

There are also children and women taken 
prisoners from other rebellious tribes, and Kaliir 
slaves kidnapped as children from KafEristaii. A 
batch of the former were brought to ilazar nhilo I 
was there. His Highness took about a dozen. They 
were good-looking boys of the Persian type, and I 
was told they came from the direction of jrainiaua, 
to the north-west of Afghanistan towards Itinjtlch. 
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slave, but, speaking generally, tbe slaves aie veil- 
treated, especially among tlie uppei classes Some- 
times it is impossible to tell from tlieii appearance 
Trbicb is a maii*s slave-boy and ivliicli is his 
son 

In Mazar, two boys used often to come and see 
me they were dressed very mucb alike, in gold 
embroidered tunics, and eacii had a little revolver. 
1 heard one of them was a slave, but for a long 
time I thought the slave was the son He was an 
amusing little fellow, quick at repartee, but he 
lacked the dignity of the other — the almost moiun- 
ful quality of which made me thmk he was the 
slave 

The price of slaves varies according to their 
quality ordmarily it is thirty rupees the span by 
span I xaean the distance from the outer side of one 
hand to the outer side of the other when, vith tlio 
fingers closed, the thumbs are extended to their 
utmost, the tips touching This is roughly about a 
foot, so that a baby that length would cost thirty 
rupees However, in Kabul, a short time ago, a 
Hazara baby was bought for half a-crovTi , the pur- 
chase! got the mother for fifteen shillings, and a little 
hoy of six for fi\e shillings This voman, vith her 
children, Avere the family of a Hazara of vealth md 
position Unfortunately tho tube rebelled, the men 
vero mostly killed, and the Avomon and children be- 
came a glut in tho market Some time aftti tlio 
purchabO I was asked to examine tho small bo) of 
SIX medically Ho had been ill about ten da} s, and 
a Hakim had been called to attend Inni Tlio c ise 
had been diagnosed as tjplioid fe\ei — and the opinion 
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given tliat the child was improving. I found the child 
had meningitis, or inflammation of the membranes of 
the brain. He died the same nio-ht : a sheer loss of 

O 

five shillings to the OAvner. 

I saAV the mother during my visit, she Avas a good- 
looking AYoman for a Ilazara. She did not make 
much disturbance at the death of the child, at any 
rate AA'hilc I Avas in the house. She seemed more 
stunned than anj’-thing else. 

Recently in Kabul it Avas a A'ery common sight 
to sec a gang of Hazara AA’omcn, Avith their miA'-eiled 
faces and their dingy blue dresses, ragged and 
dirty, conducted through the toAvn by a small 
guard of soldiers Avith bayonets fixed. As the Avar 
progressed they became so plentiful that His 
Highness Avould often roAvard a faithfid servant or 
officer by presenting him Avith one or more as an 
addition to his Harem. 

I had been in Turkestan some three months Avhen 
I Avas sent for one morning to see a young man, the 
brother of one of the few remaining poAverful 
Afghan chiefs. Most of the others have been 
““ expunged.” As a rule I did not visit the sick at 
their homes unless I received an order from His 
Highness to do so, or unless some one I knew 
personally sent for me to visit him. This young 
man, hoAvever, was a friend of the Armenian’s. 
His brother’s territory lay not very far from 
the British frontier, and he himself was a hostage 
with the Amir for the good behaviour of his 
brother, the Chief. I found he had malarial fever 
very severely. When I returned home my neighbour 
opposite, the Mirza Abdur Rashid, sent for me to 
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see him. He also was down with the fever. I pre- 
scribed for them both. 

The next morning I felt rather ill myself, but 
started about eight to see the Chief’s brother again. 
The sun seemed frightfully scorching that morning, 
it was August, and presently the headache I bad 
grew so intense that each step was agony. 

I gave in at last, and turned my horse home 
again. I went into the inner room and sat on the 
oharpoy. The Armenian shut all the doors and 
windows to keep out the heat, and propped me 
against the wall with pillows. Then the backache 
began. Ob, my bones 1 I was one great ache. The 
Armenian had seen the treatment I put others 
under, and he weighed out the medicines and brought 
them to me, I was too stupid with fever and aches 
to care what I took. 

Just then the British Agent’s Secretary, Amin 
tfllah, was announced. He was an interesting man, 
but I was compelled to greet him with lugubrious 
groans. He brought me five homo letters, which 
my aching eyeballs would not allow me to read. 

I used to send my letters through the Agent’s 
post in those days. He had a separate compartment 
in the Amir’s post-bag which, by arrangement 
between the Government and His Highness, was 
locked and sealed. Once or twice the letters did not 
reach their destination, and it was said that some of 
the wild hillmen had pounced on the postman and 
carried off his bag. They might do the same to any- 
one carrying a bag, but it was never found out who 
were tbo robbers. Afterwards, I did not .send my 
letters through the Agent’s post, but sent tliem 
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direct to the Amir’s post-office. His Highness allowed 
me to send and receive three letters monthly, free 
of postage. This was not so small a matter as 
it seems, seemg that in Turkestan the postage of 
each letter came to rather more than its weight in 
silver. All I had to do, therefore, was to stick on an 
Indian stamp. I found my letters arrived about as 
safely through the Amir’s post as through the Agent’s, 
at any rate for some years. Afterwards, when we 
came to Kabul, I found thero an Interpreter, a 
Hindustani, who was in favour with the Prince. 
He tried hard to get on as Interpreter for me ; 
thinking, probably, that baksheesh from the 
patients could be worked; as I would not have 
him, he proceeded to intrigue against me. I did 
not take much notice of the man, knowing that 
he could not do much harm. However, he succeeded 
in getting hold of some of my home letters, which 
was sufficiently annoying, and once he placed me 
and the other Englishmen in Kabul in a position of 
no little danger : how this occurred I will relate 
presently. 

I got well of the fever in about a fortnight, and 
then I heard that both the Chief’s brother and the 
Mirza Abdur Rashid were still ill. I had thought 
that, of course, the medicine I had prescribed had 
been given them every day. Ko, everything was at 
a standstill, both with them and at the Hospital, just 
as I had left it a fortnight before ; this is so truly 
Oriental. 

I, of course, visited them, and they rapidly got 
well under quinine. 

At this time His Highness requested me to visit 
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one of the page boys, tlie son of a former Commander- 
In-Chief at Herat, irho -was sick. He -was a smart 
iad of about fifteen ; in appearance yery like an 
English boy. His house was just opposite a low 
tower where the chief bugler took his stand luoniing 
and evening to sound the royal salute. As I visited 
the boy when my day’s work was done, I was generally 
in liis house when the evening salute was sounded. 
The bugler was a stout red-bearded man with blue 
eyes*, he looked just like an Irishman. Bnt however 
much these men may look like English and Irish, 
closer aoquainfauco shows how strongly contrasted 
the Oriental is with the Occidental. The boy 
recovered in due time, but there is a story about 
him, an incident that occurred a year or two later, 
while I was in the country, which may ho 
interesting. 

The boy was not a tad sort of boy — ^he looked 
English — and we were very good friends, so that I 
quite enjoyed ray visits to his house — hut he was an 
Afghan. One day the Sirdar Gholam Hussain, tho 
dignified man who has charge of His Highness’s 
food, directed the hoy to perform some slight 
task, I forget what, and tho boy bluntly refused. 
The Sirdar spoke sharply to him, hut tho boy 
apparently resented being spoken to, for ho at 
once drew his revolver and shot at tho Sirdar; lie 
missed, and whipping out his sword ho rushed on him. 
The Sirdar warded off tho blow and threw tho hoy 
dorni. Ho was brought before tho Amir. In con- 
sequence of his former behaviour — lie liad been rather 
a favourite with tho Amir — and on account of tho 
services his father, who was dead, had rendered tho 
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Amir — ^liis punishment was remitted to the extent of 
a severe caning, and he was discharged from the 
Court for a time and sent back to Herat. 

Some months later he was recalled. This was not 
the end of his adventures, for soon after his return 
he objected to the smallness of the pay he received 
as page. The Amir increased it somewhat. The lad, 
apparently presuming upon the Amir’s remarkable 
forbearance, again expressed discontent. His High- 
ness is not a man to be played with. He was 
exceedingly angry, and the punishment was pro- 
portionately severe. The boy was degraded and 
sent to jail in Kabul. This is a horrible place, and 
they who enter it are often never seen again. How- 
ever, when we returned to Kabul, I met a gang of 
prisoners in chains returning to jail after the day’s 
work in the arm foundry : the boy was among them ; 
but he covered his face as I rode by. He was in 
prison about two years. I met him one day after 
he was released. He looked verj haggard and old, 
not at all like the boy I had known in Turkestan. I. 
pulled up to speak to him, but he seemed even then 
to wish to escape observation, so that I merely 
said, “ Jour-asti ? Are you well ? ” and rode on 
again. 

The Chief’s brother, when he became quite well, 
came very often to see ■ me. He was a handsome 
fellow, and I made a sketch or two of him in my note- 
book. He had a great desire to learn drawing, but 
he was never any good at it. I taught him how to 
write his name in English, and he learnt a few words 
also. - , • 

One Sunday morning, September 1- 
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was surprised to hear a considerable uproai tliero 
was the report of rifles, the playing of military bands, 
and there seemed to be an air of bustle and 
excitement with everyone. Presently a man came 
rushing bieathlessly into my house to tell me the 
news. It was not an advance of the Kussiaus, 
nor even an outbreak of the Hazaras no, the 
Sultana, the favourite wife of the Amir, had given 
birth to a son Had it been a daughter the matter 
would probably have been hushed up 

“ Wliy this hurry f ” I said to the Armenian. 

“ This mail. Din Mahomed, a little he is my friend; 
I know a child come into house of Amir Sahib, but I 
know not when better this, at once we go to Harem 
Serai and send in Salaam, and Her Highness made 
glad upon you ” 

“All, I see,” said I, “and the little, joui friond, 
Din Mahomed, he would like baksheesh ? ” 

“Please you kind,” said the Armenian with an 
engaging smile 

“ How much ^ ” I asked. 

“ Sir, your wish One twenty rupees,” ho said, 
carelessly 

“ Isn’t it rather dear at the price ? ” I said 
“Oh, sir I no Other gentlemen, and iich nim 
Supersala and Officer, give twenty or foity gold liUn 
and three or four horses ” 

“ To a sei vant ' For just bringing new s 1 ” 

“ The servant, ho is not keep it Ho bi ing lo 
his master, Amir Salub, and Highness make ghd upon 
that Some he give to servant, niid some ho give to 
other servant. And Oflicei and Supeisih nuke glad 
that Highness not send it back 
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“Well, oughtn’t I to give more than twenty 
rupees ? ” 

“hTo, sir. In my o-pinion twenty rupees enough. 
You, mussafir and stranger, and not know custom of 
Afghanistan.” 

The bearer of news is rewarded with presents 
or with bloAVS, according to the quality of the 
tidings. 

Mounted men were racing off full speed to Kabul 
and the other big towns ; those who got in first re- 
ceived the baksheesh. 

We rode off to the Harem Serai to offer my con- 
gratulations. I found a large crowd in the garden 
outside the Serai. There was an elephant 'with gay 
trappmgs, which attracted a great deal of attention. 
Two brass bands, with crowds round them, were hard 
at work, their style reminding one of a parish 
school band. Pipers were marching up and down, 
gaily playing Scotch tunes on their bagpipes. 
Native instruments were giving vent to moans, 
shrieks, and thuds. 

When we got into the garden I found I attracted 
rather more attention than I either expected or desired. 
However, seeing the Commander-in-Chief and some 
other officers sitting on a bank under the shade of a 
tree, I went up and shook hands with them, and with 
the assistance of the Armenian we had some con- 
versation: not about the w^eather, that is a subject 
which is never discussed in Afghanistan. Presently 
I saw my small friend Mahomed Omer, son of 
Pei'wana -Khan, who was one of the Pages in the 
Harem, and I sent in my congratulations by him. By 
and bye two of the Amir’s younger sons, the Princes 
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Hafiz IJilah and Amin ITIIah, about ten and sis yearb 
old — ivho had visited the Sultana that morning — ciine 
from the Harem They conveyed the Sultana’s thanks 
for congratulations Her Highness seemed verj 
pleased that I had called, for she sent me a pre&ent 
of fi^e hundred rupees by the hand of tlie little 
Princes It struck me at the time that pobSibly she 
viewed the visit ratlier as a national than a pei sonal 
compliment 

The birth of the yoimgster may, perhaps, in the 
future complicate the matter of succession Before 
his birtli the hen presumptive was the Amir’s eldest 
son, Prince HabibuUah The mother of the eldest 
Prince, however, is not of the royal tribe, -nliereas 
the Sultana is royal on both hei father’s and her 
mother’s side Her father was a Priest and a Seyid, oi 
descendant of the Prophet, and therefore hereditanl} 
a beggar but he was also a Suddozai Hurani, and lie 
asked for and leceived the daughter of Amir Dost 
JMaliomed in marriage 

How, theieforc, that there is a son nho is royal 
on both sides, Prince Habibullah’s claim is less de- 
cided than it was 

On the day after the Prince’s biithday the 
Pestival was continued Bands were playing all daj, 
and m the e\ emng a display of rockets — native made 
— was given 

One small boy managed to get hold of some 
explosive affair — a bomb I heard — and v is ph>ing 
about with it -when it exploded As ho uas not 
killed they brought him to me TIio child iwis 
not pleasant to look upon, for the injury vaschitU} 
in his face I gave him a few n luffs of chloioform 
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and cleaved away the blooil ; but it took some littlo 
time to lit in the pieces and .^ew up the rents, I 
had a good deal of irouble, I reineinber, with the 
corner of liis inontli and with the brow and left eye- 
lid, so much was gone. It was a sort of j)uzzle to tit 
things together. 'LMie left eyeball had to l)e removed 
entirely, il was destroyed. However, lie made un 
excellent recovery, witli remarkably little distigurc- 
menl, except fur the loss of the eye and part of the 
eyebrow. 

L .seemed to be in for operations just then; 
and one i had lo do whether X wanted to or 
not. 

It was on a young Moolah or Priest: lie had a. 
goitre — or enlarged thyroid. 

I think X have mentioned that a priest is dis- 
qualified for the priesthood if he has any bodily 
blemish, and this enlargement in the throat dis- 
tressed the -\foolah greatly, for ho was jeered at on 
account of it. Several times he had asked me to 
cut away” the tumour, but there were reasons 
why I refused to employ .Hiinjicul treatment. Flo 
was improving, though .slowly, under medical treat- 
ment; the swelling was distinctly smaller. XXemoval 
of a goitre by the knife is not an operation to be 
generally recommended ; firstly, because of the 
proximity of the gland to the great arteries of the 
throat and its very free blood supply ; and, secondly, 
because, if the gland is removed successfully there 
are serious consequences that invariably follow, 
namely, the slow development of a most curious 
disease called Myxoedema, in which the sufferer has 
the appearance of being dropsical, though he is not 


so, and in -wliich. the speech and mtelUot are 
curiously affected 

I could not explain all this to the Moolah through 
the Armenian, and I contented myself by saymg 
“Seinehunum, me-muri" “I shall nob do it, you 
would die ” 

He bothered me time after time, and at last I 
said impatiently to the Armenian — 

“ Tell him to go and get an order from His 
Highness ” 

I thought that would end the matter, never 
thinking that he would go He went, and, moie- 
over, got the order I at once wrote to the 
Amir and explained that the operation iias not 
necessary, and that, if attempted, the man would 
piobably die I received His Highness’s answer 
very soon, aftei He said — 

“ Your letter, in which you say and so 

on has been received by me Tho reasons 

theieiu set forth as to the dangei of tho cutting 
need not be an obstacle m the way of its per- 
formance If the man recover it is good, and if ho 
die, wliat does it matter ' Ho himself is ■mlhng to 
undergo the iisk” 

There was nothing for it, therefore, but to 
operate I told the Moolah he was foolish, and tho 
operation would probably cost him his life Ho 
said — being interpreted — 

“Ho, sii I have no feai You mil not ht 
mo die ” 

His complete confidence, how ovei, did not inspire 
mo with tho same feeling There nas a Moodtn 
platform in mj gaiden, and wo pulled it under tlio 
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colonnade, ^^'lun '0 it ^Yas shady, and the IMoolah lay 
down. I had sent for one of tlie Ilindnstanis to give 
chloroform, but ho did not come : it was tlie Sabbath, 
Triday. neigdibonr, the Mirza Abdur Eashid, 

said he conld give cldoroform, he had .seen it done. 
As I conld not uperate and altend to tlie chloroform 
as well, I was compelled to let the i\lirza tiy. He 
put the man under successfully — he had seen it done 
— though he knew nolliing of the dangers of giving 
too mucli. .1 made a longitmlimd incision in tlie 
middle line of the throat and commenced dissecting 
down with a knife and a pair of forcejis, the skin 
being stretched back bv one of the soldiers, who were 
gathered in a group round. When I had got rather 
deep there was a siulden gush of blood, rapid and 
copious. 1. Inul divided the lirst of live nrterie.s that 
had to be cut through before the tumour conld be re- 
moved. I wanted to tie the artery, but there Avas 
no linding it at the bottom of a deep narrow cut 
that filled with blood the moment the sponge Avas 
lifted. At last I managed blindly to catch the artery 
Avith a pair of forceps and tie it: the .bleeding ceased. 
After this, I dissected down and tied the arteries 
before I cut them. Then I removed the tumour in 
its capsule. It Aveighed ten and a-luilf ounces. I 
sent it to the Amir, aa'Iio congratulated me on the 
success of the operation. The Hoolah avo left on 
the platform under the colonnade, covering him 
Avith a sheepskin postin, and gave orders to the 
-soldiers of the guard to take turns in Avatcliing by 
his side, and to call me if the bleeding broke out or if 
he seemed Averse. The Moolah, poor felloAv, had high 
fever the next day, and the third day he died .A. 
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day or two afterwards I said to tlie Hirza liow 
sorry I was he had died, but tbe J^Iirza laughed and 
said ; — 

“ Dek ne me-showi. Be not sorrowful, you said 
he would die, and he died. It w’as so uritten ia 
the book of Fate.** 
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CHAPTER XIV. ■ 

The Rbaeing op the Infant Prince. 

The Amir’s autograpli letter. Medical consultation concerning the rearing of the 
Prince. Conflicting customs of the Orient and the Occident. Conservative 
nurses. The “ Hahim fair to see ” : the patient : his fate. Lessons in Persian 
and lessons iu English. Portrait painting. Dietary difficulties. Gracious acts 
of His Highness. Amir's letter of condolence. The Royal visit by deputy. 
Congratulations of the British Agent. The doleful dumps of illness and the 
cheery Armenian. Accident to the favourite Page. The lihirgar. Story of 
the attempt upon the life of the Amii'. An earthquake. Afghan appreciation 
of pictures and jokes. Generosity of the Amir. The first winter Durbar. His 
Highness’s invention. The Royal costume. The bearing of the men brought 
before His Highness. The Amir's question ; the Parable. Arrangement and 
furnishing of the dining-room. The guests. The breakfast. The press of 
State business. Amir’s thoughtful kindness. The Armenian’s comment. 
Visit to the Commander-m-Chief. The ride to the Hospital. Adventure with 
the “ fool horse.” Hospital patients in winter. “ Two much and three much.’’ 

At the beginning of October I received an autograph 
letter from His Highness, directing me to consult with 
the two chief Hakims, Abdul Wahid and Abdur 
Rashid, and advise as to the best manner in which 
to rear the infant Prince. This is a literal translation 
of His Highness’s letter : — 

“ To the Honourable and Righteous Dr. Gray, 

“Be it known to yon that my two Physicians, 
Mirza Abdnl Wahid Khan and Mirza Abul Rashid 
Khan, are directed by me to consult yon and take 
your advice concerning the customs and ways in 
which Europeans of to-day rear their children, and 
also concerning the proper time for putting on and 
removing the bandages, and the time of giving milk, 

15 
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and of cradling and sleeping, and all tilings -nliicli 
are necessary for the nourishment of a child, whioli 
are written by the doctors and scientific men of 
Europe These physicians are acquainted with the 
customs of the Greeks, and 1 desire that they be 
mformed concerning the customs of Europeans 

“ Anitt Abdcheaumam, 

“Finis" “ I have written it ” 

The Haknns arrived at half-past seven in the 
evening I have spoken of the courtly old Abdul 
Wahid with Ills Roman face He was Hakim to Amir 
Shere All Abdul Rashid was the very fat man with 
interminable words He did the talking, because ho 
was Ignorant, and Abdul Wahid sat silent They were 
both exceedmgly polished as became Court physicians 

We compared the customs of Orientals and Occi- 
dentals m the rearing of infants The Hakims ivero 
very sui prised to hear that we did not bandage infants 
closely from shoulder to ankle, and so prevent them 
from movmg a limb 

“ How then can you ensuie that the child’s limbs 
grow not crooked? Wliat other method is tliero for 
keepmg them straight ? ’’ 

I said, “Cannot Allah who created each child 
finish His work and cause its limbs to grow straight 
ivithout our help ” 

“Beshak — undoubtedly, Allah is all-powerful and 
all-wise , but oui fathers, and our fathers’ fathers, 
placed bandages on the children, and they were wise 
men How do you account for the fact that in some 
children the legs are bent?” 

I forthwith entcied into an explanation of the 
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causes of rickets, Hoay that want of pure air, of 
sunlight, and free moveiueut of the limbs, of suitable 
food, produced a disease of the bones in which the 
lime salts were absorbed, leaving only the soft 
bendable gristle, and so on — but it was not any use : 
they Imew nothing about pathology, or anatomy either. 
So we left that and went on to other matters. 

The Afghan baby — among the rich — is wrapped up 
as to the head and neck by a stifling head-dress, rather 
like that which an Arab wears to protect him from 
the sun, and I could not make them understand the 
advantage of dispensiug with a head covering indoors. 

The cradle is a massive wooden concern. It con- 
sists of a hammock or shallow box, suspended at 
either end from a longitudinal bar supported on 
uprights, so that it will swing from side to side. 
"When the child is asleep every breath of air is 
excluded by thick curtains, which fall from the bar 
over the sides of the cradle — and this in a hot climate. 
What could I say? We differed in almost every 
detail; there was no common ground to start from. 

The Sultana had expressed her desire that the 
European doctor should attend the Prince medically. 
I saw a cheerful future before me, for I found that the 
nurses would diverge, not in the slightest degree, 
from the customs of th6ir ancestors. It is possible to 
move a mountain — granted time and a sufficient amount 
of blasting material — ^but no amount of blasting will 
move an Oriental woman out of the rut that ages of 
custom has made. 

The Sultana did not nurse her child. A nurse 
therefore was sought for to rear the little Prince. 

Before the Hakims left my house the fat one 
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expressed his deep sense of gratitude that I had 
granted him my friendship, and he ended a polite 
speech by asking me to see a patient of his I ought 
to have remembered the poet’s lines — 

“ I know a Hakim fair to see/* 

(Only be was dark and fat, but that does not matter) “ Beware ' 

He can both falsa and friendly b© — Beware ’ 

Trust him not he is fooling thee 

I went to see the patient- he was one of the 
Chamberlains, ISTasir Courbon Ah. He was exceed- 
ingly ill with malarial fever, and Ins skin i\ as yellow, 
which was bad I thought there was a chance of 
saving his life if vigorous remedies iiere used 
I returned home and directed the compoundei to 
prepare a mixture and deliver it himself. I visited 
the Nasir three times that day, but he did not seem to 
be improving The next day ho was worse I bad 
to go on to the Hospital, but when I returned homo 
I said to the compounder, 

“ You sent the Nasir’s medicine this morning ? ” 
The compoundei had picked up a little English 
from the Armenian He said, 

“ No, sir, I foiget it ” 

Forget it I I was exceedingly angry 
“ A man’s life is m c\ti emo danger, and you fonjei ' " 
Then ho explained, or rather the Armenwn did. 
AVlien he had delivered the iiitdicino bo found the 
Hakim there he loft the medicine, noticing vlieio it 
was placed , he returned once or tvico during tlio day, 
but found the bottle just as it had been left Not .1 
dose was given that day or aftei w ards Why, tlici uforo, 
did the fat old fraud ask mo to go and see his pataiit ’ 

I do not know. The Nasir died the next day. 
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Towards the end of September the cases of 
malarial fever among the soldiers and townspeople 
began to decrease in number, and I had more leisure. 
I commenced to study Persian with the occasional 
assistance of Munshi Amin Ullah, secretary to the 
British Agent. The Armenian was not, at that time, 
sufficiently learned to attempt to teach me. He had 
very vague ideas as to moods and tenses : and pro- 
nouns and prepositions bothered him considerably. 
I tried to teach him English. He knew the letters, 
but words, whose sound and meaning he knew well, 
baffled him completely when written. I found this was 
chiefly due to the fact that when he spelt out a word 
he pronounced it exactly as it was spelt. “ Enough” 
was a complete stumper, because there was no “ f ” in 
it. He considered it ought to have been “ enuf,” and 
wished to argue the point with me; so that his 
English reading did not progress very rapidly. He 
spoke fluently in Hindustani and some of the other 
Indian languages, in Persian and Pushtu, and was 
picking' up Turki while we were in Turkestan ; 
English, too, he was becoming better acquainted with : 
all these he learnt by ear, but Hindustani and Persian 
he could both read and write. 

About this time I found leisure to take up painting 
again. Bather fancying myself in Afghan turban and 
robes, I painted my portrait from the reflection in a 
hand-glass. It happened to turn out a success, and 
created quite a little mild excitement. The Armenian 
was not the man to let my light shine under a bushel : 
he looked upon me as a sort of possession of his. 
Anything that I could do and others could not, 
reflected, he seemed to think, a great deal of credit' 
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upon him : so that he trumpeted the news abroad. 
I had a great many visitors, and eveiy second one 
asked me to paint his portrait. The Armenian said : 

“ Sir, you not do. This man, who is ? ” 

Which sentence, though it sounds odd, is simply 
a literal translation of the Persian, “Sahib, shuma 
ne kuned. In mard, ki*st ? ’* 

However, I consented to paint my neighbour 
the Mirza Abdur Rashid, and he gave me some 
sittings. He had good features, and was dark- 
skinned for an Afghan, so that when attired in green 
velvet and gold he made rather a striking picture. 
The matter reached the ears of His Highness the 
Amir, and he sent for the two portraits. They were 
taken to the Palace just as they wore, though the 
Mirza’s turban was unfinished. Wlien the pictures 
were brought back I heai*d that His Highness was 
pleased with them, lly own portrait I rolled up and 
addressed to England, intending to have it posted 
home by one of the British Agent’s men, who was 
returning to India on leave. In the evening, just as 
I had addressed it, His Highness sent for it again. 

I went to the military Durbar the next day, Tuesday ^ 
His Highness was very gxaeions. He spoke seme time' 
about the Moolah upon wliom I had operated for goitre, 
and desired me to instruct the native dressers : tlieu 
lie spoke about the portraits, praising them highly, and 
finally told mo that ho Avould himself give mo sittings 
for a portrait. 

A day or two afterwards a carpenter arrived to 
take instructions for the making of a frame to stretch 
the canvas upon. The next day I cauglit a most 
severe cold. It was the end of October, the sky was 
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addenly to toe become autumnal. ^ 

Though the canyas was soon ready . t j ^ 

thaobetalbegautheArntfsportrart. 

Imme better, but, alter two or ‘ , 

fediug well I felt much worse. Icouldnotios ) 

self to anything, and I had a constant ao vac re. 
stwk me suddenly I might hare fever. I had ; rather 
severely. It was qrrite different in type from the first 
attack I had had. Unfortunately, a few days before, I 
had discharged my cook for some rascality or othci , 

1 do not remember what, and the only man who could 
cook in tlie European way for me was my syce, or 
groom. Tins was tEe man who liad been in tiro Bur- 
mese Police, and wbo cooked dinner for me tire day 
we went to Takli-ta-Pnl. He could roast meat and 
make a rice pudding, but tliat was about tire extent of 
ills capabilities in tire cooking line. ’Witb. tire fever on 
1 <lid not seem to banker after tbe grey, tbin, greasy 
bluid be denominated “ soup,” neither did I seem to 
desire tbe slippery, sloppy, watery disb be called 
custard” pudding. As bread was not to be obtained, 
bit only tbe leatbery ebupatti, wbicb is not appetizing 
wken yon are ill, tbe fact began to force itself upon 
tliat I should be obliged to undergo tbe Hakim’s 
treatment of fever— that of starvation. 

Hmvever, iu a day or two it reached His Highness’s 

^ ®^t)e ordered tbe two chief 

■rms and all tbe Hindustani Hospital assistants to 

^one for my 

•U)D‘iv 1 gracious of tbe Amir; but it 

to the treatment of 
1 hem, I should be likely to find myself 
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in a great deal more danger of dying than there 
otherwise seemed any immediate probability of. But 
His Highness’s thoughtful kindness was not exhausted. 
Hearing that food suitable for a sick European was not 
to be easily obtained from the bazaars, he gave orders 
to his oliief Hindustani cook, a man who had been 
imported from one of the hotels in India, to prepare 
anything that seemed agreeable to me. The cook came 
every day for orders. I had soups, bread, beeftea, jellies, 
puddings, and fruit, and, in addition. His Highness 
sent me some claret and a bottle of Chartreuse. 

I learnt a good deal about malarial fevers from a 
patient’s point of view before I was well again, for I 
had three consecutive attacks of fever, each differing 
from the preceding one in its manifestations. 

When I had been ill rather more than a fortnight, 
His Highness wrote me a very kind letter enquiring 
after my health ; this is a translation of it : 

“ To the Honourable and Respected Dr. Gray, — 

“May Almighty God grant you health and safety. 

I write to you for I wrish greatly to hear of your 
health. My prayer to God is that I may see you 
always well and happy. “ Aiita Abddkk.iuJ!AX, 

“ Einis,” “ I have written it.” 

At different times salaams and messages of con- 
dolence were received from the Commander-in-Chief 
and other people. I was gratified to hear that tho 
soldiers and townspeople wore rvishing for my speedy 
recovery, for, certainly, it is a privilege to feci you 
have been of use. 

I hecamo bettor, and went for an hour’s ride, which 
I enjoyed immensely, but tho next day tho second 
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attack came on violently. During tins attack, wben I 
was becoming better, I bad tbe honour of receiving a 
Eoyal visit from tbe Amir — ^by deputy. 

■ His Highness sent one of bis chief secretaries, Mir 
Ahmad Shah, a tall and courteous man. I received 
him, of course, in my bedroom, as I was not able to 
get up. He brought me many kind messages. His 
Highness had signified his intention of visiting me 
personally, but explained that he was prevented by 
his lameness and the press of State business. He was 
greatly pleased with the work I had already done in 
his service, and was convinced that I had no other 
motive or desire than to serve him faithfully. I 
endeavoured to express my gratitude for the honour 
His Highness had done me, and for the many kind- 
nesses he had showed me while I was in his country. 

The next day the secretary of the British Agent 
arrived bearing the Sirdar’s congratulations to me, 
upon being the recipient of such signal marks of His 
Highness’s favour. 

Some time before I was taken ill I had written to 
Dr. Weir, the health officer of Bombay, to whom I 
had been introduced when in India, for some vaccine 
lymph, and a day or two after my “ Eoyal visit” I 
received a letter from bin. He said that all our 
mutual acquaintances were well, but that he himself 
was suffering from a recurrence of the fever he had 
caught some years before in Turkestan! This was 
cheerful news, seeing that I had had the Turkestan 
fever five weeks already. I said to the Armenian, 

“ I suppose then this will stick to me for the rest 
of. my days — even if I get better now, which seems 
doubtful ” — ^for my liver was touched. 
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But the Armenian was equal to the occasion. 

Oh, no : that fever my friend had was quite 
another kind : it was caught at such a place — I for- 
get where he said — and was a very bad fever. 
Everybody knew that fever, it came on sometimes 
years after. But this fever it was no-thing. 

“ Sir, if you very ill, how you can smoke papyrus — 
cigarette r ” and with other specious words did ho 
beguile me. I got better after some days, and •wrap- 
ping up carefully, for I concluded I must have got 
a chill the time before, went for a short ride. I was 
all right that day, and went out the next day for two 
hours, and came home feeling utterly fagged and aching 
in every bone. Back came the fever. The temperature 
chart, this time, was quite different from either of the 
other two. 

The snow commenced, but we did not have very 
much, nob more than we often have in England, hut 
the -winds sweeping across the plains were hitter. 
This attack lasted about a month. In the middle of it 
I heard that one of His Highness’s Page hoys, rather 
a favourite one, named Samander, had met with an 
accident. IVhile out riding his horse had become 
unmanageable, and tbo boy’s leg had been dashed 
against a tree. 

The Hindustanis, who had been sent for, came 
to me to make their report. There seemed some 
doubt whether the leg was broken or not. They 
had, however, put on a splint, but when X asked 
what kind of splint, I found that it was one that 
was quite unsuitable if tlvo leg were broken. Tliero 
seemed -nothing for it but to get up and dress and 
go off and see. "Wrapping up well, and taking a 
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stick, I hobbletl olf witli fclio Armoiiiau for tho Palace. 
The snow Avas not very deep, nob more than six or 
soA’^en inches. 

• I found Samandor living in a Turkoman khirgar, 
in the Palace gardens. Tlio khirgar avus a circular 
dome-sliaped Avigwam, about fourteen feet across 
by fourteen feet high, and Avas made of a number 
of light but strong AA'oodeii uprights, AA^iich bent 
iuAA’ards seven feet above the ground, their ends 
fitting into a AA’ooden ring above, lb AAais coA^’cred 
over AA'ith thick felt and then Avith canvas. A 
AA'Oodcn door aa"us fitted on one side — this is nob used 
in the summer — and a carpet hung over the door. 

Around the khirgar Avas a small trench to carry off 
melted snoAV or rain. Inside, tho fioor Avas earpeted, 
and my patient Avas lying on a mattress on the 
ground. Tho khirgar Avas very Avarm, for in tho 
centre Avas a large brazier AAdtli gloAving charcoal. 
Light AAms to be obtained only by opening the door 
or by lightmg a lamp. In the summer, Avhen the 
felt-covering is dispensed Avith, light is obtained by 
pushing back a flap of canvas. 

On the boy’s thigh there Avas bandaged a 
AVi’etched little splint, quite useless if the bone Avere 
broken. I soon had it off, and found that the bone 
AA'as broken in the loAver third. It took some little 
time to have a long splint made and to put it on. 
Several Page boys, aaAio Avere living in other kliir- 
gars, came in and also the official Avhose duty it is 
to look after the boys. When I Avas putting on the 
splint, I noticed the scar of a bullet in the upper 
part of the boy’s thigh. I enquired how he had got 
it, and then I heard the story of the attempt upon 
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the life of the Amir which had taken place the year 
before 

His Highness was reviewmg the troops on the 
plams outside the town of Mazar The pam of hia 
Sciatica was troubling him so that he was not on 
horseback, but sat in an arm chair, which was placed 
on a large square mound or platform some four or 
five feet high, artificially made His Highness sat 
smoking a cigarette, the Commander-in-Chief, Pago 
boys, and officials were grouped around his chair, 
and seated on the ground by his side was Captain 
Griesbach, 0 I E , the geologist 

An Herati regiment was passing, and suddenly 
one of the men stepped out of the line, threw up his 
rifle, and fired point-blank at the Amir Just at 
that moment H\s Highness leaned over to speak to 
Captain Griesbach, and the bullet "wizzed under 
his arm, through the chair back, and caught 
Samander just below the hip 

The Ami r continued what he was saying without 
a pause, and still smoked tho cigarette Tho 
Commander -in -Chief sprang instantly from tho 
mound and rushed on the man to cub him donn 

Then the Amir shouted “ Stop I ” But it wis too 
late, the Commandei-m Chief’s sword flow to piecca 
on the man's head, and tho bystanders instantly dis- 
patched him 

Tho Amir, presumably, wished to go into the 
matter, for the Herati was a knowni shot, and to 
enquire tho motiieof his action witli a \iew of 
determining if ho weie alone in tho plot But 
whateier may haio been suspected I* never hcird 
that anything definite was found out It was, 
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liowevGr, ail evil ihiy for tho officers of that 
regiment. 

Sainaiicler receives a larger pay than any of the otl)cr 
Page boys, and is natiirall}’" .somov'hafc of a favourite. 

It was two hours before tho splint was made and 
properly put on, and at the end. of it I was quite done 
np. I found that the fact of my arrival had been 
reported to the Amir, for His Highness most kindly 
ordered tho palanquin of one. of the Princes to be 
bronoiit to tlic khirgar to convey me back (o my 
house. I visited Samander once or twice after tliat 
to see that everything was all right, but m\' tempera- 
ture began creeping up in a way that was nt)t al all 
satisfactory, so that I hud to give up going and simply 
trust to reports from tho Hindustanis. 

"We had an eartliquake a few days after this, at 
half-past five in the afternoon. The bed shook ami 
the door and windows rattled, hut it was quite a 
slight affair compared witli the Kabul eanlupiakes. 
I called out to the Armenian, was in the next 
room playing cards, to ask if lie felt the shock. He 

came in to know if I wanted anvtliin"'. 

• 

“Didn’t you feel the eartlnpiake ? ” I said, 

“ The what, sir ? ” 

“The earthquake ! Wjiy, man, tlie house shook.” 

“Ah!” said he, “I dkfthiidc a little the earth 
shivered, but I not notice.” 

On Christmas day my fever departed. Some iima 
before, I had vHtten to Mr. Pyne to ask him to send 
me a cook, if he could find one, and on Christmas day 
a cook arrived bringing a box of newspapers, Graphics 
and Punches, and a case of briar pipes, whicli 
reached Kabul from London. 
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■was quite strong, and it -was the 4th of January 
before I ventured to do so. I -went to see Samander 
and found his leg vras progressing satisfactorily. 

On the 7th, it -was a Tuesday, "was a military 
Durbar, and after 1 had seen Samander and had tea 
■with him, I determined to go on to the Durbar and pay 
iny respects to His Highness: this was at eleven o’clock 
iu the morning. It was the first winter Durbar I had 
ever been to. 

The Armenian accompanied me. He was gorgeous 
to look upon, being attired in a -white turban, a yellow 
leather posttn, and light hlue trousers. 

We walked fi'om Samander’s khirgar along the paths 
of the garden to the Palace. The trees were wliito 
^vitb snow, and great icicles hung from the branches. 
The sky was grey, and the water and mud by tlio 
paths frozen hard. Everyone looked nipped up in 
the icy wind. In the far distance to the south were 
the mountains dimly blue. 

In the open space opposite the Palace was a largo 
crowd of people with petitions to offer or disputes to 
settle. Near at hand was the Amir’s guard with 
fixed bayonets. On each side of a large open window, 
which reached nearly to the ground, were secretaries 
and other Court officials. At the window sat His 
Highness. 

The Armenian and I skirted the crowd and went 
towards the window, tho crowd very politely making 
way for us. 

I waited awhile, until His Highness had finished 
speaking, then when ho saw me 1 took off tho 
Astrakhan busby I had on, went forward and bowed. 
His- Highness enquired very kindly after my health, 
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expressed his pleasure at seeing me, and then directed 
me to come into the room where he was sitting. 

I was very glad to do so, for in spite of my fms 
the bitter wind began to make me shiver. 

I made my way through the door of the Pavilion 
into the centre hall or passage, turned off to the left, 
and raising the curtains over the door entered the 
room where His Highness was. Compared with the 
outside it was, in spite of the open window, delight- 
fully warm. 

His Highness was seated in an arm-chair facing 
the open window : at his left hand was a little table 
with a cup of tea on it. He directed a cham to be 
placed for me and some more tea to be brought. At 
first the pages placed my chair some little distance from 
the table, but His Highness ordered them to bring it 
near. While I was drinking the tea His Highness con- 
tinued giving judgment in the cases brought before him. 

Presently a man, apparently a carpenter, was 
ushered into the room, bearing in his hand a curiously 
shaped pair of wooden sandals with spikes of iron 
fixed into them. His Highness examined them, and 
then turning to me explained that he had invented 
these things himself, that they were to fasten on the 
boots to prevent a slip when one was out shooting 
among the mountains in the winter. 

The Amir looked very handsome. He was dressed 
in a postin of dark purple velvet, trimmed and lined 
with a valuable fur, called in Persian Pari-pasha, I 
think a kind of sable. He had gold shoulder knots, 
and a belt covered with bosses of gold. In his right 
trouser pocket he had a small nickel-plated revolver, 
for I saw him take it out when he was searching for 

16 
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a seal to give to one of tlie secretaries. A fur rug 
■was tliro'wn over his knees, and he wore a beaver 
bnsby ornamented ■with a diamond star. 

It was interesting to note the bearing and appear- 
ance of the difierent men as they came before him. 
Almost everyone, who was not attached to the Court, 
turned pale, some went white to the lips, or yellow 
if they were dark shinned. I understood so little 
Persian then, that I could not follow what was being 
said, and thus was unable to judge if there were any 
reason for this emotion, beyond the awe that the 
presence of majesty inspires. 

Presently, with a suddenness that was quite start- 
ling, the Amtr turned to me, and said in Persian : — 

** Men in autumn and winter are blown upon by 
cold winds, and at once take hot fever (tilp-i-gurnun). 
In your eyes, what is the reason of this ? ** 

It seemed pedantry to talk pathology, and I spoke 
in a sort of parable. I said : — 

'^A gun is loaded with powder and shot, the 
trigger is pulled, the cap flashes and the gun 
explodes. The men of tliis country are the guns ; 
they are loading themselves witli a poison rising from 
the earth hy breathing it constantly, the malarial 
poison. A slight shock, tho chill of the wind, brings 
about the explosion, and fever seizes them.” 

His Highness seemed struck by tho plausibility of 
this explanation, and presently ho said, 

“ Darhst, darftst, it is right 1 ’* 

Ho asked mo several other questions, but I am 
sorry I have forgotten what they were. 

Tho room wo sat in looked not unlike an Eng- 
lish dra-wing-room. Tho •windows, however, wero 
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different. They were wider than English windows 
generally are : the larger ones were filled with plain 
glass, the smaller with coloured glass ; over the lower 
part of one large 'window was a sort of fretwoi’k of 
wood, which, as the light was reflected from the snow 
outside, was rather a relief to the eye than otherwise. 
The door panels and the window jambs were some- 
what elaborately carved: they were neither painted 
nor polished. Draped over the doors and by the side 
of the windows were silk curtains of different colours. 
The floor was covered with Persian and Turkestan rugs. 
The walls were white, and the ceiling decorated rather 
crudely with colours. The ceiling sloped up on each side 
to a beam, supported at each end by a slender wooden 
column carved m distinct imitation of a Corinthian 
column, but not fluted. Banged against the wall were 
two or tliree arm-chah’S covered with velvet, and some 
small tables with writing materials, vases, and lamps 
upon them. The table-covers were mostly of velvet 
embroidered -with gold : one or two were Indian. In 
the middle of one wall was what looked like a white 
“overmantel,” though there was no fireplace. This 
was more Oriental in appearance than the rest of the 
room, the keynote of - the decoration being 

the Saracenic arch. / \ On the shelves and in 

the recesses of this were small ornaments and vases 
of various kinds. Below this decorative arrangement, 
and in the position usually occupied by the fireplace, 
was a table covered with heavily embroidered velvet, 
and on it were two lamps and several brass candle- 
sticks with many branches, each holding a wax candle, 
so that the whole looked rather like an altar in a High 
church. In the window that had fretwork over it 
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■was arranged a bank of flowers in flower-pots. The 
centre of the room ■was clear, except that exactly in 
the middle was a large brass brazier filled with 
glowing charcoal. 

At the far end of the room, away from the Amir, 
■were seated, cross-legged on the ground, the chief 
ofiicers of the army, ■with the exception ' of the 
Commander-in-Chief, who ■was iU. 

At about two o’clock in the afternoon the Durbar 
was OTrer, the petitioners and disputants disposed of, 
and His Highness arose. We all stood up. 

His Highness did not leave the room, but took 
another chair in front of a small oblong table tvith a 
white table-cloth which the servants had brought in. 
I did not know whether I was to stop or go, and was 
debating the point in my mind, when the Armenian, 
who was standing behind my chair, leant over and 
whispered; — 

“ Sir, please yon stop. Highness wish it.” 

His Highness sat at his table, and a small table 
with a tabie-oioth was placed in front of my chair. 
The officers sat ■where they were. In fi’ont of them 
■was spread a largo leather cloth, and over it a white 



cloth — I ■w.as going to say " t.ab!e-cIotb,” but it was 
on tho gi'ound. Then lunch, or breakfast, was 
brought in. Tho dishes were protected with curiously 
shaped covers, which wero perforated in designs. 
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One or two were placed upon His Highness’s table, 
and several more in front of the officers. His 
Highness helped himself, and then the dish was 
brought to me. A knife, fork, spoon, and plate were 
provided for me, though they are not used in the East 
■except by Europeans. 

I was glad of the fork and spoon, for in those 
days I had not learned how to eat pilau with my 
fingers. I was just in front of His Highness, and 
the Armenian told me that the servants — who really 
waited very well, considering — ^were reprimanded ra- 
ther sharply by His Highness for not bringing me 
a clean knife and fork for each dish : they were not 
used to such things. 

First, I had a sort of pancake, tasting something- 
like that ancient sweatmeat called a “ jumble ; ” after 
that some meat, I didn’t know what it was, cooked in 
a curious way; then some pilau. Altogether I thought 
it very tasteful. Afterwards, they took away the white 
table-cloths and put others in their place, mine was 
blue velvet embroidered with gold, and fruit was 
brought, mostly grapes, which had been kept from 
the summer in cotton wool. His Highness lit a 
cigarette, and I, pulling out the silver cigar-case, lit 
a cigar. For the officers, the native chillim or 
hubble-bubble was brought and handed round to 
them one after another. Each drew a volume of 
smoke • into his lungs and handed back the pipe to 
the servant, who, after blowing the smoke out of 
the tubes, passed it to the next guest. 

Then the officers got up, salaamed, and filed off. 
I did not. I said to myself, 

“ I am a stranger, and it is the Armenian’s 
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business to direct me : he has not hinted that the time 
has arrived to withdraw : meanwhile, I am very com- 
fortable. If an error is being committed, on his head 
be it.” 

There was no occasion to disturb myself. Presently, 
tea was brought in and I had another cigar. 

Meanwhile, His Highness was busily engaged i 
secretaries came in, spoke, received their direc- 
tions and went. Letters or reports were brought 
singly and in bundles. His Highness opened them 
and generally answered each one there and thent 
writing his answer on the flyleaf of the letter or 
on the back of it. Then he placed it in a fresh 
envelope, fastened it down, addressed it and throw 
it on the gi'ound. These letters wore gathered up 
by one of the secretaries. Other letters, after ho 
had read them, he handed over to a secretary (O' 
answer, but these were comparatively few. 

In the midst of all tliis business a youngster, 
about ten years old, dressed in tunic, trousers, .and 
turban, came into the room; as ho entered tlio 
silenco of the room, he piped out in his young 
penetrating treble the usual salutation, 

“ Salaam aloicoum,” “ God be with you.” 

The Amir, who was engaged reading a letter, 
answered mechanically, 

“ W’aleicoum ’’ — “ and with you.” 

Then ho looked up to see who it was: when 
ho saw the small Pago boy ho said something m 
Persian, in which I recognized tlio word “ Khunfik 
— “ cold.” The boy disappeared and presently came 
back with a postln on. I was rather struck tliat 
His Highness, in the midst of the great amount of 
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State business ho transacts, should notice and give 
orders about such a small thing as the possibility of 
a little Page boy taking cold. 

When the press of work was- over, His Highness 
turned and addressed some very kind remarks to me. 
He said, among other things, that he had examined 
and found that I was more intent upon doing my 
duty and serving him faithfully than upon any- 
thing else. In future, I was not his servant only 
but his friend. 

He appointed a time for me to vaccinate the 
little Prince Mahomed Omer, and — which concerned 
my comfort considerably — he, at a suggestion from 
the Armenian, ordered the Afghan bath-rooms 
attached to my house to be heated any or every 
day, whenever I wished. This is rather an exten- 
sive operation, and one to which, considering the 
price of Avood, my income hardly stretched. Wliere- 
fore, I Avas duly grateful. I had some more tea, 
finished my cigar, and then asked permission to 
Avithdraw. Before I left. His Highness desired me 
to visit the Commander-in-Chief, who was ill Avith 
fever. I bowed and retired. We came away at 
half -past four, and the Armenian was jubilant at 
His Highness’s kindness and condescension. With 
Oriental exaggeration he said that no man had been 
so favoured as I. 

“ Highness very kind upon you : very much wish 
you,” he said — ^meaning “ like you,” I suppose. 

We visited the Oommander-in~Chief, drank the 
necessary tea, and then I got home rather fatigued by 
the excitement and the exercise out of doors. I 
took off my furs and lit a pipe for a quiet evening. 
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but had to go out again to see a Page boy who ^\as 
very ill with fever. 

I was on the watch that evening and the next 
morning to see if I should have any return of fe^ er 
myself As there was none, I had my horse saddled, 
and started, after breakfast, on a visit to the Ho&pital, 
where I had not been able to put m an appearance for 
several weeks 

I enjoyed being out on horseback again. I was 
riding a young horse that the Amir had given me 
He seemed to enjoy being out also, for presently he 
began to toss his head and snort and plunge. 

The Armenian said, sagaciously, 

Sir, he very fool horse ** 

The plunging was not sufficiently satisfying, and 
he commenced rearing and kicking Unfortunately tlio 
fever, in addition to making my legs shaky, had taken 
a large slice oS the normal amount of pluck that one 
ordinarily possesses, so that in propoitiou as his 
jubilation increased mine diminished. 

The road was very lumpy and frozen hard, and it 
seemed to me that the “fool hoise,” in lus hinatie 
capermgs, must inevitably slip dovm and breik nij 
leg There uas an evil time to come h.id got 

thiough the Bazaar ■without any serious mishap when, 
just outside, wo happened to come alongside of auothci 
man on horseback. Tins was what my “ fool horao 
desired, the veiy thing ho was waiting for ho 
always was a regular bulldog for woriying witli his 
teeth, and was a ruffian at striking : up ho rcart.d 
and simply pounced on the other horse. Ho cauglit 
him by the neck and shook him, and dro\o him up 
against a wall. Both icarcd upright, and (htu com- 
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menccd the screams and the strikings of two incensed 
stallions. The other man was even loss happy than I, 
for my brute was getting the best of it. I wondered 
which of ns would be killed, and began to think it 
would be the other man. 

The Armenian shouted, 

“Sir, please you hit him with spur.” 

I hadn’t a spur to “ hit” with, for, knowing the 
horse would be “ fresh,” I had not put any on. I tore at 
his mouth with the curb, and hit him over the head with 
my fist. It seemed to astonish him, for he let go the 
other horse, and settled on his foui’ feet again. It was 
all the other man wanted : he was out of sight round 
the corner before you could say “ Parallelopipcdon.” 

AYe got outside the town ami had a largo open space 
to cross. Some horses in the distance were neighing, 
and, of course, mine answered them shrilly and fiercely, 
and he tried to be off at a furious gallop to get another 
little boxing match. This I was able to put a stoj) 
to, fortunately, for the ground was much broken up 
and very slippery. Having nothing better to do, 
therefore, he reared and kicked again. We reached 
the Hospital at last, and, Avith shaldng knees and a 
thankful heart, I dismounted. 

There Avere a great many sick soldiers at the 
Hospital, some sixty or seventy. I Avas not yet strong 
enough to attend to them all, and I chose out about 
a dozen who Avere very ill. 

Some of them Avere mere lads, and there they lay 
coughing and panting with acute inflammation of the 
lungs. It was in times like this that I missed so 
frightfully the well-appointed hospitals and the Avomen 
nurses of Eno-land. The soldier attendants did theii 
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in the way of canvas, brushes, and paints, ho would 
order them to be brought from Bombay at once. I 
finally suggested that a head portrait should be finished 
first, and if His Highness approved of it, a “full 
length ” could be done afterwards. His Highness had 
never sat for a painting, and I think that he scarcely 
realized what an undertaking it is to sit for a full 
length life-sized portrait. As regards costume. His 
Highness said he preferred a plain coat and a fur 
hushy. Embroidery and bright colours, he said, wore 
more fit for women and boys than men. 

Afterwards ho told us many interesting stories 
about the Shah of Persia and other people. Tho 
Shah he did not take at all seriously, and, in particular, 
he laughed at the custom there is in Persia of putting 
a portrait of the Shah on almost everything; oven 
on utensils that are used for ignominous purposes. 
Ho described tho Persians as not at all cleanly 
persons. 

It is to be noted that tho Amir will allow no repre- 
sentation of himself on vessels, stamps, or coins, and 
when I learnt this, I confess I was surprised that ho 
wished his portrait painted. However, when tlio 
portrait was eventually finished, it was apparently 
looked upon as an effigy or representation of Koyalty, 
and, as you shall hear presently, was treated witli 
some ceremony and no little respect. ‘Wliilo ho was 
speaking about tho Shah, ho happened to t.ako up an 
Indian rnpee, and was spinning it about on tlio 
sandali in front of him. Suddenly lio said, .as ho 
picked it up — 

“ How old was Queen Victoria when this portrait 
was taken ? ” 
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I hesitated a moment : it was a difficult question 
to answer. Finally I said, 

“ It is intended to represent the Queen, hut it is 
not a portrait of Her Majesty as she is now, nor, I 
believe, as she was when she was young.” 

His Higlmess at once said, 

“ You are right ; every feature is incorrect — eyes, 
nose, and mouth ; and even the crown on her head is 
not the croAvn she wears.” 

It was impossible for me to explain, through the 
Ai’menian, that the impression on the coin was a 
heraldic decoration, and was not meant for an exact 
portrait of Her Majesty. 

Meanwhile, fruit and sweets were brought, and I 
lit a cigar. "When I had smoked to the stump, I 
stuck my pocket-knife in to hold it by. 

His Highness said, “Have you no cigar-holder?” 

On hearing I had not, he gave some directions to a 
Page boy. The boy disappeared, returning presently 
with about a dozen cases. His Highness opened the 
oases, examined them, and then, choosing two, gave 
them to me. 

They were meerschaum and amber cigar-holders, 
the case being stamped with the name of a firm in 
Bombay. One was in the shape of a hand holding an 
oval, and the other was straight with a prancing horse 
carved on the top of it. They looked so beautifully pure 
in colour that it seemed a pity to defile them with 
tobacco smoke. However, aesthetic ideas did not prevail, 
and before long I had coloured them both a rich brown. 

By-and-bye I began to think it must surely be 
getting somewhere near dinner time, when just then 
the clock struck— it was ten p.m. However, it was 
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not yet the hour for the Amir’s second meal, and he 
continued conversing He told me of the habits and 
customs of the Afghan hillmen, of their agility and 
hardiness, their great stature and boddy strength that 
with them meat was a luxury to be obtamed only by 
the few and by them rarely ; of the weapons they 
manufactured for themselves, their love of fighting, 
and their love of robbery I said, 

“They must bo good stuff to make soldiers of” 
“Yes,” said Hi3HighneS3,“but they needed taming ” 
A httle before midmght dmner was brought. 
The Amir has two meals in the day one about mid- 
day and the other about midnight Occasionally 
the time is varied He may breakfast at ten am. 
and dme at nine or ten pm Ho takes a oup of tea 
on nsmg, and, as a rule, some biscmts — macaroons 
and other sweet cakes — are brought, though ho seldom 
eats them At breakfast and dinner lie eats as 
heartily as one would expect a robust man to do, 
but not more so The jjmca de iCsislance being pilau, 
which consists largely of rice, I think that tho Amir 
does not eat so much meat in tho day a.a an oidinary 
Englishman. Ho drinks water only, at me ils 'Tea 
ho drinks in tho early morning and in tho afteniooii, 
and, curiously enough, tea is umally brought half-an- 
hoiir beforo and sometimes lialf-an-hoiir after i iiu. il 
There is no sot rule as regards tea dunking It is 
taken at all hours of tho day, except w itli meals 

When dinner was biought, a ti~iy was pi iced be- 
fore His Highness on tho sandali A small tablo w is 
brought for mo, and tho Courtiera s it on tho ground 
Tho Armenian, who li id h id a liltlo fov er tho day 
beforo, had been standmg behind mj chair ill the. 
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time — rather more than seven hours — and translating. 
He looked fagged to death. His Highness happening 
to notice him standing while everyone was sitting, 
said, “ Sit and eat.” 

The Armenian, however, did not dare to take the 
Amir at his word and excite the resentment of the 
Courtiers, the Chief Secretaries, and Officers, by 
joining them, and, moreover, he felt shame at pre- 
suming to sit eating in the presence of the Amir, 
so that ho made some excuse. His Highness, seeing 
his embarrassment, ordered dinner to be served for 
him in another room. 

lYlien dinner was over I asked permission to 
retire, and His Highness gave orders for a 
guard with lanterns to conduct mo to my door. We 
got home at half -past one. 

The next day, Sunday, I spent in a similar way at 
the Palace. I found His Highness better. After 
being with him a short time I withdrew to the Durbar 
room, where lunch was served for me. 

I was called in again in the afternoon and His 
Highness continued his conversation. He spoke 
much about European customs, and surprised me 
by the extent and accuracy of his knowledge. 
The Courtiers sat listening, dumb with admira- 
tion at the “ boundless knowledge of the great 
King.” He told me of the city of his dreams, the 
new Kabul, that he hoped to build in the Charhardeh 
Talley, drawing a plan of the city and of its forti- 
fications. I enquired whether there were materials 
for building near at hand ; and asked where he would 
get his water supply from, and so on, and he entered 
into all the details most willingly. 
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Ho gave mo fiu'tlier information ahout tlio Atgliaus 
as a nation : tliougli ho described more their obvious 
characteristics than those that are unki\o\vi\ to 
European investigators. Ho sent for samples of 
native drugs and plants, and instructed mo in their 
alleged action on the hmuan body. 

At dinner, soup was brought for my especi.al 
benefit, for tho Aiuir know that Europc.aus took 
soup before meat when they dined. Tho couvers.a- 
tiou then turned upon tho making of soup, and His 
Highness sent for the cooking utensils that were 
used by his cook and described tho process to me. 
I did not know how soup w.rs made, but I know 
how to o.xtract tho nourishing properties of me.it, 
and I described tho making of “beef tea,’’ giving 
tho rc.isons for e.ich step in tho process. 

After dinner — I forget what led up to it — asked 
for a piece of paper and a pair of scissors, and hanug 
cut a square tho size of tho palm of my hand, I s,iid 
to His Highness that I coidd cut a hole in it big 
enough to put my he.id through : would ho ask his 
Courtiers if they could do the s.nne. One after an- 
other they took tho p.ipe»’, and tho Amir seemed mueli 
amused as they turned it every way, and fin.dly 
dcchired tho tiling was imjiossible. It w.is given 
b.ick to mo and I mado tho iisiud cuts. One don n 
tho middle and others altcrmitcly from the middle 
cut and from tho outer edge — this hishion. i ,iyT,i,n 
Of course, it would go over my he.id then, tm.u 
Tho Amir enjoyed iiumensely the astonishment and 
discomfiture of tho Courtiers, and laughed heartily .is 
ho mocked und jeered .at (hem. 

All this time tho little I’age boys laid to lie 
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standing, and they looked dreadfully tired. One of 
them, the Amir’s favourite, had fever. He was a 
slave from Kaffi’istan, about fourteen, named Malek. 
He was fair-skinned and quite like an English boy in 
face, though he wore two largo emeralds looped in each 
ear by a ring of gold. 

There Avas a hard frost that night, and Ave did not 
get home till half-past tAvo. 

The next morning, Avhen I arrived at the Palace, 
I found His Highness Avas asleep, so I betook myself 
to Samauder’s khirgar or wigwam. It Avas as Avell I 
Avent, for I found he had fcAmr. I took the oppor- 
tunity also of prescribing for the favourite Page, 
j^Ialek. He Avas a nice lad, and I had a chat Avith 
him. He seemed to be quite proud that he Avas not a 
Mahomedan in religion, though he couldn’t quite tell 
me AAdiat he was. He remembered only a few words 
of his native language. 

Afterwards he became a very good friend to me. 
He had infinite tact, and if I Avished to call the atten- 
tion of His Highness to any matter without making a 
formal report, Malek was ahvays ready to choose the 
fitting moment in Avhich to speak to His Highness. 

I did not see the Amir that day, for he was 
engaged, busily and alone, answering European cor- 
respondence. I heard, however, that he was much 
better. 

On the following day, Tuesday, His Highness 
held the usual military Durbar. He sat at the window 
of the Palace enveloped in furs. "When I arrived, he 
desired me to examine the throat of a woman who 
was there, unveiled, among the petitioners, and 
diagnose the disease she was suffering from. When 
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I liad given my report. His Highness invited mo 
into the Palace and I lunched -mth him as before. 
He asked me why I had ceased, since my recovery 
from fever, from sending to his kitchen for luncli 
and dinner. He desired me to continue sending, so 
long as I remained in the country. 

After that the Amir’s cook waited upon me daily 
at my house to receive orders. 

A day or two after this, on Sunday, January 10th, 
I was called before daybreak to vaccinate tbo little 
Prince, !Mahomed Omer. Tbe very fat man, Hakim 
Abdur Rashid, came for mo while I was dressing; 
the servants prepared tea and then we started. The 
Prince was not living in the harem with his mother, 
the Sultana: he had a house of his o^vn not very 
far from mine. 

The Hakim waddled by my side, talking and 
talking, and panting, and still talking in his unctuous 
voice, and I stalked on in the darkness. Da'wn was 
so near that we brought no lanterns, and before wo 
reached the house the light of morning was gleaming 
on the snow. At tho high gate, leading to the 
gardens, was a seutry with fixed bayonet. 

Just as wo reached tho gate an old “ sakabi,” 
or water-carrier, was passed in by tho sentry. Be- 
fore ho was allowed to cross tho gardens with Ijls 
leather water-bag to fill tho house deghchis, or water- 
pots, tho sentry made him unloose his turban and 
droop tho end of it over his 03 'ca so that ho could 
see on tho ground only. 

‘MVbmen about?” I said to tho Armoiiian. 

“Yes, sir. Higlmcss* sister here and other lady.” 

“Shall we see them?" I :isked. 
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“Sir. Please you not talk. Perhaps this fat 
man understand. Highness make angry if he 
hear.” 

Our eyes were not bandaged, though the Arme- 
nian and I were a good deal younger than the 
“ sakabi.” The fat Hakim did not count. We 
crossed the garden and went up some steps into a 
lobby and the Hakim called out : — 

“ Kussi ast ? ” “ Anyone here ? ” 

A door on our right opened and the old Hakim, 
Abdul Wahid, appeared, and raising a curtain ushered 
us into the room. 

The usual charcoal brazier stood in the middle 
of the carpet, curtains hung by the windows and 
over the doors. 

The curtain over a doorway, at the far side of the 
room, was slightly pulled back, and, though we could 
see no one, it was here I heard that the ladies 
were concealed. 

Seated by the side of the brazier was a fair 
young woman with a baby on her knee. These 
were the little Prince and his nurse. There 
were two older women, also nurses, seated by the 
hre. Hone of the women were veiled, but each had 
a cashmere shawl over her head, which she pulled 
•slightly across the lower part of the face. All rose 
as we entered. 

The Prince was a bright-eyed healthy-looking 
little fellow, with a skin slightly darker than that 
of an English baby. He was very much swaddled- 
up in clothes. Over his head was thrown a square 
of white cashmere, which was held back from the 
face and kept in position by a band round the head. 
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A eliair and a little table were placed for me, and 
the inevitable tea avas brought. 

The Hakim and nurses sat on the ground again. 
The Armenian remained standing. 

Presently, I said to the Armenian, “ I am qnite 
ready now to vaccinate the Prince." 

It was broad daylight by this time, and I h.ad 
my lancet and vaccine lymph with me. 

The Armenuan spoke to the Hakim Abdul Wahid, 
and he directed the nurse to undress the child 
sufficiently to e.vposo the upper arm. The nurse 
commenced to uuhrsten the innumerable strings and 
bandages in wliich the Prince tvas bound up. As 
tins operation needed both her hands, of course it 
was not her fault that the shawl fell back from her 
face. She was really a very pretty girl. She h.ad 
a little crimson jacket, a long white caiaise re.aching 
to the knee, loose oriental trousers, and a little 
gold-embroidered cap, like a polo cap, put coquet- 
tishly on one side: the embroidered cashmere 
shawl draped from the head over the shoulders. 
As she sat with the child on her knee and the 
e.arly sun shining on them, it struck me what a 
picture they would make for the Hadonna and 
Child. 

The two old ladies were not so smartly dre.s-'cd. 
They had dark-grey shawls and a sort of hood on 
the head. They looked like nuns and acted as a 
“ foil " to the nurse. 

AYIien the little Prince’s arms were free, lie 
wavetl Uiem about and crowed joyously, -is he 
lay on the nurse’s lap I w;vs obliged to sit on the 
ground to wmciimte him. The oiwr.uion ihd not 
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take many seconds. He looked soinewhat aston- 
ished when ho felt tlie first prick of the lancet : 
possibly it was the first sensation of pain he had 
ever experieucod, and ho gave a little whimper 
before I had quite finished. Then his arm was. 
bound np and ho was dressed again. 

When we came away, the portly Abdnr Rashid 
took a ceremonions and courtly leave, bnt Abdul 
Wahid walked part of the way home with me. He 
did not talk. Ho Avas dressed in pure Afghan 
costume of tlie plainest kind. A loose broAvn coat 
or robe reaching to the knee, plain blue turban 
and a thin brovn. cloak, or lungi, of camels’ hair 
draped in classic folds over his shoulders. 

I never saAV anyone Avho could throAV the end 
of the cloak over the left shoulder so negligently, 
and yet have it fall in such folds as he could. 

The old Hakim departed on his Avay home, and 
Ave met the “ Master of the Carpets,” Bai Mahomed 
Khan. He apparently had been lying in wait for 
ns, and he begged me to come to his house and 
vaccinate his infant son. As I had plenty of lymph 
we went on to his house to do so. We waited in 
the porch AA'^hile he went in to drive all the women 
aAvay ; consequently, the child had to be undressed 
and held by a man-servant. In the afternoon, two 
of the little Prince’s Kaffir slave boys were sent to 
my house to be vaccinated ; and on succeeding days 
several more were sent for the same purpose. 

Many people, even those not attached to the 
Court, came and asked, as a favour, that I would 
vaccinate their children. Some cases I was, of 
necessity, obliged to postpone until I could get a 
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further supply of lymph. In Kabul, I saw many 
people sufieiing from tlio frightful results of that 
dread disease, Small-pox, when it seizes upon those 
unprotected by vaccination. In England, where tac- 
cination is so univeisal, it is r.aro to see a bad case. 

I visited the Prince etery day for about a fort- 
night. Abdul Wahid generally met mo at the house. 
He and I were to attend to tho Pi inco’s health and 
up-biinging. Abdur itashid did not appear after tho 
first visit. I did not vehemently pioss Euiopean 
innovations after tho first day or two, for the 
Armenian said, with useful sagacity: — 

“ Sir, suppose you take away bandages and head 
covermgs, and oui tains, and Slializada Sahib t.iko cold, 
blamo como upon you. Better )Ou lot tho iv onion do 
in Afghan custom, then no harm como for jou." 

I took his advice, and tho moi o n ilhngly, bec.iuso 
none of niy suggestions luid, hitherto, produced tho 
slightest eflect. Por iminovablo obstinacy theio is 
nothing to match tho coiiscnatisin of .111 Ilisterii 
woimin. 

I soon becamo friendly mth tho httlo Prince, and 
tiottcd him oil iny knee, or walked about tho room 
with him in my arms I never kisscd hmi, for I 
thought it bettor to consider tlio leligious sciupks of 
tho Sulfiiiia. Being a I'ciuighi there was aln.iys a 
chanco that I inij/ii h.uo eaten pig. 

Olio day ho was very iiiorry, and was Inighing 
when I Slid good-bjo .ind left tho room Iimiitdiatcly 
ono of tho old nuises followed 1110 out and begged .1 
hair from iny head, so that no evil should result 
from my hiving left him wliilo ho w.is liuglnng. 
Tho hair w.is burnt witli duo ceremony. 
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This old lady asked me one day if I were 
not very “ dek ” — ennuie — ^living alone in a strange 
land. She said, 

“Why do yon not buy a little Kaffir girl with 
a white skin, and make her your wife ? ” 

I said I was betrothed to an English girl. 

“ England ! ” she said, “ that is a far journey 
from here. Take to yourself a wife in Afghanistan, 
and yom’ English wife can remain in England.” 

You wicked old lady ! I thought. I said, 

“ It is not the custom of my country, and is for- 
bidden by our religion.” 

She laughed. 

I began to get afraid of this old lady. 

Another day the younger nurse volunteered a 
remark. She asked me — Were there in England 
any women as beautiful as she, with skin as white and 
eyes as dark. 

The old ladies remarked that ber question was ex- 
ceedingly ill-bred, and one likely fco cause offence to me. 

The Armenian told her that she, and such as she, 
were not fit to carry the shoes of an English lady. 
I said he was quite right : so she was snubbed all 
round. However, she did not seem to mind, for she 
sat and smiled to herself. 

Meanwhile, I was continuing my Persian lessons, 
whenever Munshi Amin IJllah, the Agent’s secretary, 
could spare an hour to visit me. One day I persuaded 
him to read “ Bret Harte ” aloud to me. It was 
delicious to see this highly-educated Mahomedan he 
was an excellent fellow — sitting cross-legged on the 
ground, solemnly declaiming the “ Heathen Chinee. 

As I laughed, I said, “ By Jove ! it is funny ! ” 
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He said he thought it was very difficult and ■\eiy 
incorrect Enghsli. I told him that was just where tho 
joke came m. He smiled politely, and asked i\hyl 
said “ By Joe I ” Ho had often heard Engiishineu 
use the oppression, and knew that Joe uas an 
abbreviation of Joseph, though uliy ive should say 
“ By Joe,” or who Joe was, ho had not heard. 
I evplained the origin of the expression, and de&cnbcd 
Jove as the god of the Homans. 

I asked him if he had considered tho Chribtiau 
Religion. Ho told me he had studied the Jewish 
Bible and tho Clinstian Testiment. He conltl not 
understand how a race so intellectual as the English 
could accept the— to him — incomprehensible idea of 
thieo Gods I said that Christians behoved m one 
God only, and I endea\oured to illustrate tho Trinity 
m Unity by desciibing tho trinity that ovists m e^ory 
man . of unll, intellect, and deed. To do anything 
one muat fir&t have the unsh, or will, from that is 
begotten tho thought how to do it, then conics the 
deed. Ho did not discuss tho point 

Ho said another thing that puzzled and siiqinscd 
him considerably uas tho custom among tho Enghsli 
of selling their >M\e3. I said, 

“ But Englishmen do not sell their ui\es.’‘ 

“Yes,” ho said, “and, inoieo\cr, it is published in 
the nowspapers A^hell they do so ” 

“ What ou earth do jou mean?” I asked. 

“I mean this: an EuglisUuoman becomes u caned 
of her husband, and prefers another to him. Tlie' 
man who is preferred is called a ‘ co-re-tpoudeut. 
Straightway they go before tho Kasi — the ,Magistr itc, 
ami, after much discussion, it is decided at what pneo 
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tlie co-respondciit sliall buy the woman. The money 
is then paid to the husband.” 

This gave me a sort of shock. 

“ People of my race,” he continued, calmly, “ do 
differently. When a woman prefers another to her 
husband — they kill her.” 

I asked if ho wore married. Ho said “ No.” 

‘'Do you,” I said, “considor that a plurality of 
wives is to bo desired?” 

“ Among people of my race,” he replied, “ a 
plurality of wives is lawful ; but that which is lawful 
is not always expedient.” 

“ In what way is it inexpedient ? ” I asked. 

“ Firstly, there is the cpiestion of expense. 
Secondly, a plurality of wives is a source of constant 
annoyance and anxiety. One wifo will live in peace 
with her husband ; but Avith two or more, there is no 
peace : for ever they are cpiarrelling.” 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

The First Sittiko. 

Homing prayers. Early tea. The weather. Breakfast. The first sitting for the 
Amir’s portrait • difficulties to contend with. The Courtier’s cntidsm. The 
Amir's rchuke. The DcpatatioiL Conversation with the Amiri the climste 
of England and Angtralia differences in the tune of day the canse of clou da 
Awe of the Courtiers. The favounte Pago'boy’s pnnlegos. The sewtpiprr 
paragraph tho Amir's comment. Sonous incident at a stuog. TbeCspUia's 
toothache. Present of a nfio from tho Amir Tho shooUog expedition soi 
its dangers Courage of tho Banna pobeoman.” The ccecntno nder. The 
singing Afghan. Tbs scenery of Maxar. Salntations is Uio market place. 
The mccUng with Prince Amin UUah. 

A DAT or two after ttie vaccination of tho Prince, His 
Higlinesa sent word that he would bo prepared to give 
mo a sitting for his portrait on tho following day. 

Paint-box, canvas, and easel were therefore taken 
to tho Palace at once. 

The next morning I woke up as usual about siv, 
opened tho windows of tho inner room and tho toj) 
sash of ono of tho outer windows, to let in tlio liglit 
and air. I could hear Hafi/., tho compounder, wlio 
was a Priest, reciting aloud his prayers in tho borvants' 
room. It took him, as a rule, an hour ami a half to 
two hours to say his prayers in tho early morning. 
During my illness I had had tho Armenian sleep on 
tho floor of my room, and tho noUo I made in opening 
tho windows woko him. 

“ Sir, how do you do?** said he. 
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“ I open the windows,” I said. “ That is how 
I do.” 

“ Sir, why yon not call me ? I open windows.” 

“ Open them, then,” I said. 

“ Sir ! ” said he, “ my wish is not I get up.” 

I went to the door of the servants’ room. Hafiz 
stopped his prayers to say, “Sir?” I told him to 
bring me some tea. He boiled the water, and brought 
me some tea in a very short time, then went on with 
his prayers. 

I wanted to continue a letter home, but it was too 
dark to see till half -past seven. Outside it was snowing 
fast : there was a dull and leaden looking sky, and it 
was bitterly cold. The weather had been very change- 
able. We had had rainy muggy days, hot sunshiny 
days, snowy days, and bitterly cold, dull, windy days, 
one after another. The result was that people went 
about sneezing or coughing. At eight I had my 
breakfast, hot bread and milk, and then went off to 
the Prince’s house to see that his arm was progressing 
satisfactorily. Prom there I went on to the Palace. 
It had ceased snowing, and the clouds had broken. 

His Highness asked. Where should he sit ? I found 
I had considerable difficulties to face. There was no 
platform to raise my sitter level with the eye, nor 
any way in which I could get a suitable top light 
which would cast some shadow under the eyebrows 
and chin. I had to do the best I could with the 
ordinary light from a large window. The most 
serious obstacle was the reflection iijpwards from the 
snow outside. 

His Highness sat exceedingly well, and the 

Courtiers and Pages clustered in a group round, as 

18 
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I made my charcoal sketch of His Highness on the 
canvas. It came very -well — I can draiv a good de.al 
better than I can paint — and the Courtiers said, “IVah! 
Wah!” One of the chief secretaries, however, ventured 
a criticism on the drawing of the eyebrow. Wlien he 
had finished what he had to say, I bowed and offered 
him the charcoal to continue the drawing. He seemed 
rather taken aback, and said — ^No, no, ho could not 
draw. The Amir told him not to make a fool of 
himself before an Englishman. 

I thought the " drawing in ” would fao enough for 
one sitting, and when I had just finished, a Deputation 
of citizens from one of tho neighbouring toivns arrived ; 
they waited upon His Highness to petition him con- 
cerning a tax that had been imposed. I did not 
understand all tho details, but His Highness told 
them to dig for gold on the banks of the O-xus. 
There is alluvial gold there : for I afterwards bought 
several hundred pounds worth. 

When tho Deputation had departed lunch was 
brought in, and afterwards, while I was smoking, 
His Highness asked mo much about tho climate of 
England, and compared it with that of Australia. 
He spoke of tho differonco in tho time of day in 
those two countries at any ono given moment. He 
also discussed tho cause of clouds in tho sky, and 
tho Courtiers listened in awed astonishment. 

I came away about halt-past three in tho after- 
noon, and Malok, tho favourite Kaffir Pago boy, came 
out with me. I had a rough whitethorn walking- 
stick in my hand, that a friend had cut out of a 
hedge and saved for me in England. JfaJek asked 
why I carried such a stick, and I explained. Ho 
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thought it a poor stick for a gentleman to carry, and 
ran in and brought me out one of His Highness’s 
-walking-sticks. I said to the Armenian : — 

“ Is this correct ? ” 

“ Yes,” he said, “ Malek can do so.” 

I haven’t the stick now, for someone “ annexed ” 
it a few months afterwards. 

The next day one of the Hospital assistants got 
into trouble. He gave a patient too much strychnine : 
however, he was not punished. 

During a sitting shortly after this. His Highness 
told me of a report he had had from his Agent in 
Calcutta, concerning a paragraph in a newspaper 
there. It stated that I had given an opinion to the 
•effect that His Highness was suffermg from gout 
in the stomach, and could not live more than five 
years. As a matter of fact, I had given no such 
opinion. His Highness told me not to allow my 
mind to be distressed, as he considered either the 
report or the paragraph to be false. 

At another sitting an incident occurred which 
might have given rise to a serious mishap. It 
■occurred in this way : I was working at the watch 
chain, but presently His Highness moved and the 
•chain became disarranged. Without thinking where 
I was — ^for I was absorbed in the painting — and 
■acting as if he were an English gentleman and not 
nn Oriental Prince whose life had already been 
attempted, I walked suddenly up to the Amir to 
re-arrange the chain. There was a dead silence, 
though I hardly noticed it at the time, but I saw 
that the A -mir looked very hard at me. Then with 
a bow I went back to my work, hfothing was said. 
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When -we readied home the Armenian told mo that 
he and every one else m the Court rrere exceedingly 
startled by my vralkmg suddenly up to His Highness 
He Tvas just as likely to have shot me as not It vras 
contrary to etiquette to approach near uninvited; 
and the suddenness ivas so very suggestive of evil 
designs However, His Highness was not seriously 
annoyed. He saw at once that I meant no evil, nor 
any disrespect 

IVlienIwent to the Prmce’s one moinmg, I was 
informed that the Sultana wished mo to paint her 
little son's portrait He was not to bo painted as a 
baby four or five months old, but sitting upright mtli 
a tunio and busby on, like lus father, tho Amir. The 
tunio and busby were then being made This seemed 
likely to bo a difficult task 

I was accompanied back to my house by tho 
Captain of tho Prince’s guard, who had had a very 
severe toothacho for some days, and ho came to hare 
tho tooth out Ho was a very largo Afghan, much 
taller than I, but ho was very nervous about tho 
operation I sat him in tho chair, selected mj 
forceps, put my arm firmly round lus iitck and 
pushed tho forceps well homo. 

Ho screamed, slid down m the olinii, and kicked 
violently. It w.13 no use, however . I lud him firmlj, 
and tho tooth too Ho thanked mo very profusclj 
when tho oporition was over 

At tho next sitting. His Highiitss asked if I 
wore fond of shooting Tho Arnn-iiiaii at once 
answered, that it w is tho one particulir delight of 
my soul. Ills Highness siid ho would &i,iid i rule to 
my house, so that I might ndo out on tho plains and 
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have some antelope shooting. Accordingly, the next 
.afternoon, when the rifle arrived, the Armenian and 
I, accompanied by a servant, started on oiir expedi- 
tion. TVe rode througli the city, my horse going 
beautifully, as quiet as a trotting camel, till we 
reached the plain. Then, suddenly, he gave a 
scream, sprang up in the air, flung out his heels, 

and but he did not have me ofl. hTo ! I was 

not just convalescent from fever then, and he went 
quietly again. But I was on the watch, for I knew 
his ways. Eour times he tried that buck. I am 
not a bold rider, 1 much prefer a quiet horse : but, 
it was the best I had. 

I thought I would try the rifle, and I dismoimted 
and put in a cartridge. The gun was a ' Martini- 
Henry pattern, made in Mazar, and I felt myself 
rather a dare-devil sort of fellow in venturing to 
Are it ofl. I aimed at a crow and pulled the 
trigger : there was a violent explosion. I did not 
bit the crow, but the gun kicked very much and 
cut my lip and made my eyes water. I determined 
that this should not occm* again, so, therefore, I 
held the rifle very tight, shut my eyes, drew my 
head away, and fired. But I did not hit the mark. 
I asked the Armenian if he were sure that the gun 
was sighted right. He said he did not know. 

I said, “You had better try it.” 

He said he had a pain in his arm : so we rode 
■on a little further. 

By-and-bye, the Syce (the Burma policeman) sum- 
moned up -courage and said he thought he could shoot. 

I said, “ Yery good. There’s a crow over there : 
you may shoot it.” 
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moffensi-ye people who e-Oubited cousiderahlo kind- 
liness and courtesy. Hiding homo ouo day from the 
Hospital I perceived a small boy “ wlio put his thumb 
unto his nose and spread his fingers out.” In 
astonishment I pulled up to look at him. Ho at once 
added his other hand, tlmiub to finger. 

“Behold this youth 1 ” I said to the Armenian 
severely, “ he reviles tho stranger that is within his 
father’s gates.” 

“No, Sir,” said the Ai memaii, “ho gii o it j on 
very gicat sal.iam.” 

“ 3 Iy son, it beliovcs not tho King’s Interpreter to 
deceive mth specious words.” 

“ Sir, truly I speak • this is iinzari salaam.” 

I perceived then that tho boy’s thumb iias at the 
loot of tho noso botivocii tho oyobroiis, and that tho 
hands wore horizontal. As wo redo on I noted 
with considerable interest other salut.ations in the 
market-place. Tho ilaz.iri pe.asaiit 3 s,ilaanied .us did 
the boy. By others, wo were greeted by tho digmlicd 
bow and the “ salaam aleicouin ” of tho Afgh.m. 
Wo returned tho bow, allowing a pohto siiiilo to 
irradiate our countenance and aiiswerud “ W’alelcoum 
s.ikuun.” 

Ero 1 caching oui own house we perctiied i’rmte 
Amui TJllah, aged three, .iccomiiaiiud by Ins tutor. 
Stopping his palinijuin tho Prince responded to our 
bow by touching, in tho iiiilit.iry fadiion, liH lu^itnikh in 
h.it. aVftor politclj eiiniiiriiig each otlier’s lu.dlh — 
wo iinulo no leferenco to the bt.ito of the wc.itlur, .n 
IS tho custom 111 Occideiit.ll cities — we eoiirtcousl) 
took leaio of one .mother, -.iliitiiig m tho -.line in mm r 
as when wo met, 'I’ho >ouiig Prince his the priiihge 
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CHAPTEE XVII. 

Tub Aiuk as ax Abt Cbitio. 


Tho “ nlUxa " cook Ucntal cS^ct of & coU In ike keail. Portrut of tk« 

Pnnco a irjjout of the The .\Atre nfl^Uoa ux the vustfoM-, 

The Pego boj &ad the I’ortruU The Amtr ae aa Art CnUe. The Ua tnj. 
Salaatcu to the King'* Portnut Tlie Amin toDet. The atari oa a (hwtmg 
oxpcdiUoo Page Loj* a« nden. The mud of Muar. .V mahe-ahift caadU* 
•tick the Armeaua'a cvimoxcoU The aample caae of cigirv The Amic'e 
baodwnUog. A toaact 


Tee next da^r I had an awful cold in ray head, so 
that after I liad seen my piiticnts and liad visitctl tlm 
Prince I stayed in, I made a sketch of the Armenun, 
in which he looked precisely like a Salvation xVnny 
captain. I don’t know why, for ho certainly had not 
that look liiinself. Then the Annenian wont for a 
ride. Ho asked if I ivisbcd to go, but I said no. I 
did not feel up to encountering tho ccccntricitic-i of 
ray steed. 

I had taken back into service tho cook whom I h.ul 
discluirgcd for swindling, and presently ho camo in. 
Ho brought luncli, and I thouglit I might as ucl! t.it 
it as not: it iMis something to do. I hoped ho \touM 
not sjK'ak to mo, for I know if lio did 1 .■ihould l>our all 
tho fragments of languages 1 Inad Itarnton hii Uaii, 
and then ho would say, “Biit achcha, Salnb" — ** vi.ry 
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good, sir.” Then I shoiihl luivo sprung up and 
withorcd him with a look. 

Ho was wise, and did not speak ,* bub ho irritated 
me with his nervous servility. One would think that 
I was violent — I am not. I never kicked him, nor 
threatened to shoot him, or anything. Moreover, I 
even went so far as to tell t!ie Armenian to explain to 
him, for ho could not speak English, that I should not 
tear him into small pieces and grind his bones to 
powder, unless he tried to cheat me again. He pre- 
tended to smile, but I do not think ho believed me. 

The roast fowl was tough : but, no, I did not tell 
him. AVhat was the good? T'here is no satisfaction 
in saying : ‘‘ In murgh bisyar sakhb ast.” But if I 
had flung down my knife and fork with much noise 
on to my plate, turned round on him suddenly — how 
he would have jumped — and said, “ Behold ! Oh 
thing, born in inic[uity ; this fowl is as tough as 
leather.” There would have been something satisfying 
in that ; but I did nob. He Avould nob have under- 
stood, and would have .said, “ Bob achcha, Sahib.” So 
I breathed a sigh through my clenched teeth, and ate 
a macaroon. 

I thought I w'ould have a cigarette after ti£B.n, 
and I reached to the fireplace for a piece of charcoal : 
of course, I picked it up by the hot end, that is just 
what anyone would do when he had a cold. 

Then the Armenian came back from his ride, and, 
because it was an impossibility for me to get any 
more revolver cartridges, he had been firing off my 
revolver. But that was not all ; he must needs add 
insult to injury. 

“ This revolver is not good,” he said. 
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I asked, ^vitk deadly calm, “Perliaps you wovdd bo 
kind enough to explain tchif this revolver is not good?'* 

“ It does not make noiso enough,” ho said. 

** If you expect a revolver to make as much uoiso 
as a home-made rifle that nearly kicks its owner of! 
into space, all I can say is, your expectation exccciU 
your intellect.** 

Bub I don't think ho followed mo in tliis lino of 
delicato sarcasm, bccanso ho merely said, “ I shot at a 
crow.” 

Did you ?” I said; hope you apologised.” 

Tiion that cook brought some wood for tho lire ; 
but ho crept cautiously to look through the doorw.iy 
and SCO if I was quiet before ho ventured in. I saw 
him, tho Nullaiu. I am not a wild beast. Am I a wild 
beast? 

Ho camo in again, and he tried EngUsU this time. 
“Sahib, I want tea?” he said, in a tremhlhig voice. 
Tho maniac wished to inquire whether / wanted tea. 
I thought, “Shall I ?— shall I chill hts marrow, and 
make his flesh creep r** but I didn't. I merely said 
“ Yes.” 

ity cold disappeared after a day or two, and I 
inado several sketches of tho infant Prince in my note- 
book. IVhcu the little tunic and busby were diu>hc<l, 

I borrowed them, and brought tiiom home with me. 1 
buttoned up tho coat and stuffed it with cotton wool, 
arranging tho sleeves with care, ami pUced llm little 
for busby in a suitable position. 'I'heu I set to wor»; to 
paint them. When I hud linislied, I jiainted in the 
little man's face from my sketch-book. It wx-* an tuld* 
looking little painting — a man’s coatumo and a luhy * 
face. 
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I took it to tlio Duvliar and showed it to His 
Highness. Ho sooraed pleased with it. .and 
the CTOS were exactly like his own I said ho) weie^ 
-in "fact, I intended they should ‘ 

naintinir thoni. t did another portrait of the littl 
Prhico°sonio years afterwards that was inuoi moi 

interesting ; I nnist speak of that later. 

His Hi<-hness, the Amir, could not, of conise, 
nib oJfhnur overv dav, so tliafc 

a consldm.ablc interval elapsed boU^een^^^^^ 

sittings. However, the portrait gradiiall) pi „ 
been better : -was 

hroSiU Lppenod to notice His Higlm^ss ^ 
bis bead from side to siac. x 

,M.g, 

he saw his vetlccuon “ as 

but was surprised to bud i if fnv a moment, 

he moved. Ho could not nnderstand it for — 

Then he saw the explanation. T p 

standing on its easel in “thll le sL. 

reflection of his efligy, no seemed to 

I thonght this was a -d 

sbow tbatj at any rate, I o 

general look of tlie Amir. nTifi I put tbe 

Mterlnneh His Highness wi hdrew.^and I p^ 

easel and picture at one en ^ ^ compre- 

down at the far end with to he standing 

benswe look at tbe thing. ^ PP T:isually sits. 

in exactly tbe place w eie ^ little Page boy 
Presently there came running m a little g 
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■with a message from the Harem serai. Ho tumtil 
to the picture at once, and said, “Sahib, Silaaiii 
aleicoiun.” Then ho sail what ho h.id done, for 
everyone laughed. He seemed very much Uikon 
aback and ran out of the room. 

His Highness often gave mo the benefit of hii 
criticisms, and although he did not profess to bo a 
painter, his remarks iicre so redolent of common slum’, 
that they were well north listening to. A jiiinttr 
staring at his picture, day .iftcr day as it groii a under 
Ins hand, may completely oierlook faults tint are 
obvious oven to an untrained eje Hence, I ahiais 
listened to the Amir’s remarks nith intcicst. lie 
could tell mo uhon a thing struck him as lit some nay 
not true, though ho could not tell mo o\ ictly what 
was wrong, nor in what way to remedy the dcfict. 
These I purzled out for mjself As an example, he 
said one day that the paint had bLCOiiio riihbwl, 
show mg the can\ as through, and ho pointed to the 
spot — on the end of the nose. It was not the ])iiiit 
rubbed off, but I had put a touch of high light on the 
spot indicated, and the Amir's remark showed mo 
that my “ high light" wa,s too white .iiid too strong, 
or It would never have c.uight Ins oje I altered it. 

Another day, looking .it tho picture, he ssnl it 
needed something, ho hardly know what. Suddenly, 
lie sent a Pago off to another room amt the hoy 
returned with a Uiissim tei-tny whieh hid a 
picture ou it — a gorgewis Hiiiu-et he hind sonio 
moimUms. 

“ IJiWn,” 8.aid tho Amir, “See* something like 
that IS needed.” 

I w.is nonplussed for a moment, tho te i-tray 
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too awful 

meant. 


rds. Then I saw what His Highness 


"^“Ihiil shnmarast megoyM,” I said, in admi™. 
. YOU sneak tnily. I will i-oinody the 


tion. ‘‘SV’ ^ ^ 

a fpw minutes I had put in a shadow Imhiud the 
ieJ^ wjeh threw it up wonderfully. I had not 

noticed # *''® * 'f 

* 1 °°'^ 

His Hio'hncss saw tlierc was a want ol: 

ZS,, — ■” 

be understood, tliereforc, that when the last 
sittinff^^^ given and the last touch made, 1 felt a 
oertahi Jmoimt of— nervous oxcitement, while I was 

waiting P’ ^^Shuess’s dictum. 

The portrait was placed in a good light His 
Hiffhnesp mirror, which was 

■placed W ^he side of it, and he sat for some 
time coOT^^^^S reflection in the glass with the 

^^^^p^ggently he said that the only fault he could find 
was th^ I had, perhaps, given a little too much colour 
to the (peeks. He said he had that colour when he 
was yo^^S®^’ hut that now he was forty-six (this was 
in 189d)> his face struck him as being somewhat 
paler. • "hhis did not take long to remedy, and it was 
ishown Pim again. 

ft pjarust ! darust ! ” said he — “ Right 1 ” and the 
-only fapt now was that the picture did not speak ! 
.He tolc- me that Her Majesty, our Queen, had sent 
•hiTTi a photograph of himself, but that, in his 
opiniom ii* was not good: that such a likeness as 

- 1 
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tlio one I had painted had never heforo been soon 
in Afghanistan. This 1 thought to bo quite likely, 
and yet not bo very great praise. Altogetlior, ho 
was, without doubt, pleased with the portrait. As 
regards my own opinion ; the techniquo or handling 
was very amateurish, not that it mattered very 
much, for no one know any more about “technique'* 
than I did. It was like the Amir, certainly ; but I 
often wondered afterwards how I could have painted 
a strong head so weakly. Tho only explanation I 
had was that tho diiluscd light — reflections from 
white walls and snow — ^wero factors that I ought 
to have considered more, and in some way or other 
guarded against. 

IVhon tho portrait was brought to my house 
to ho varnished, there happened to ho a croud 
of patients outside, and several people, soldiers 
and townsfolk, waiting inside for treatment. Thu 
picture was escorted by a guard of soldiers; the 
crowds outside murmured “ Salaam uleicouui ! " 
as a lane was made for tho procession to cntir; 
those inside sprang to their feet aud salaimtd 
also. 

A message c.aino. ostensibly from tho Sultiiu, 
that tho ^lortrait was to ho convoyed to tho Ihirviii 
for her to see. 

Tho Armenian, with a boldnc-s that surpriit-d 
me, refuicd to allow it to leave tho house iinh ^^ a 
written onlcr from “Amir Sahib” could ho pro- 
ducotl — none arrived l’ 0 '>ibly, this in.iy have Ix-vu 
a test on the part of the Amir to tm uh.it I 
Bhoiilddo: for ho guards liis jarnunal dignity with 
jealous care. 
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When the last sitting was oyer we had Innch at 
the Palace, and I was informed that, afterwards, 
His Highness intended to go ont shooting. Accord- 
ingly, when lunch (or breakfast) was over the 
Amir’s shooting costume was brought by the Cham- 
berlain and Pages. The Amir’s toilet is generally 
a more or less public function, and I was not 
required to withdraw. The coat was of olive-green 
cloth, lined and trimmed with astrakhan, and orna- 
mented like a Hussar’s coat with gold embroidery 
aud shoulder knots. The boots were in the pattern 
of Russian boots, long ones of soft leather that can 
be wrinkled down : they were made in Kabul. 

His Highness’s horse was waiting outside, a steady 
strong-looking nag, with a padded saddle and a 
gold-bedecked bridle. Two other led horses were in 
readiness, each with cloth of gold thrown over the 
saddle. There was a small guard of foot-soldiers 
and several mounted men. One carried the Amir’s 
rifle ; another a lance and shield — ^why, I do not 
know; another, the chillim or hubble-bubble, the 
vase of which was in a leather case slung to the 
saddle. This was for the use of the suite, as the 
Amir rarely, if ever, smokes the chillim, and only 
occasionally a cigarette. There were several Page 
boys mounted : they were good riders, keeping their 
seat chiefly by balance. Like most boys, they were 
rather reckless, and were ready enough to exhibit 
their skill for the benefit of onlookers. 

His Highness came from the Palace. The guard 
saluted, a stool was placed, and His Highness 
mounted ; the bystanders murmuring “ Kairi Allah ! ” 
just as he reached the saddle. 
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It was a pretty sight seeing them all start, for 
the (lay was bright and sunny ; it had been pouring 
irith ram ail the day before. 

The Armenian and I iicnt for a ride al'O, but 
we did not see His Ilighncss. The mud 1 In bOiuo 
of the narrow lanes, u here tho sun shono for only a 
few minutes m tho day, it was hko floundering 
through a bog, and you c.aiiie every now nnd again 
to a seemingly bottomless hole — you did not know 
there was one till you were in it. Out on the 
plains it w.a3 all right; the siin had dried tho sur- 
face hard. 

Wo took “ the rifle” with iis, hut did not gut a 
shot at anything. I proposed shooting at a horso that 
Mas grazing, just outside tho city, on tho scrubby 
grass that tlio ram had brought ii)), hut tho Armuiiian 
sooined to think there m. is just an off chance tint I 
might hit it, and if so I should have to disuinhur-e 
lucre for same. 

In tho evening I Mas sitting conifortahly on the 
ground in front of tho fire, leaning ngain-t .m 
iiiaertcd ch.iir. I found 1 Mas safer so: my chan 
Mere porUblo ones, and uomotiines shut up Mhun it 
Mas neither ncce— .iry nor dtsir.ihle. Tho one rub vide 
ono had iioacr rucoiered after llakiiu Ahdur llasind 

s. at on it. On a hov at iiiy elbow I h.ad two into 

t. illow eaiidluM, one m a hni-a candlustick and one in .a 
liottlo, and I mis pcicefuUy smoking nnd try in,; to 
Itarii l’ersi.vn. (jnito suddenly tho .\nntm.in iwuiartl 
on ono of my u indlts the one in tho bellle, and 
hurried it out of sight. 

“ llnllo 1 " I -aid, “ «li It’s up ? " 

“ Sir, nothing up, but somebody coniu'g-” 
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“You need not take my liglit if they are.” 

“ Oh, sir ! ” he said, reproachfully, “ you King’s 
'doctor, and people see you have candle in bottle ! 
.Shame come for you ! ” 

“ Where does the shame come in ? ” I asked. 

“ Sir, you not know : men of Afghanistan very 
fool men, a little they talk if they see.” 

The arrival turned out to be a messenger from 
the Palace with a letter and a parcel from His 
Highness. The parcel was a sample case of cigars, 
and the letter, in the Amir’s handwriting, directed 
me to smoke and choose : I was to let His Highness 
know which were the best, and he would order a 
•supply of them. 

The Amir’s writing is peculiar. He uses a steel 
pen, not the native reed pen : like many other 
illustrious men, he cannot be considered a good 
penman. 

The next day was dull and rainy, but we had a 
glorious sunset. The sky, in its depth, was a perfect 
blue, which grew fainter and faded to primrose as it 
neared the mountains half hid in the piled up clouds. 
The summits, huge and rugged, had torn through the 
layers of cloud and shone red in the sun : their bold 
and rigid outlines, casting deep purple shadows, were 
cut off from the calm of the sky by the heavy 
clouds piled up behind them. These great masses, 
though seemingly almost as solid as rock, had 
.softer outlines than the rugged peaks, and they 
showed great billowy waves of red light and deep 
.shadow. Below the peaks the clouds hung in drawn- 
out layers, the lights and shadows becoming lost 
in grey and brown : lower, all was lost in a depth 
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of deep purple blue, which mingled mth the rich 
green brown of the darkened and foreshortened 
treeless plain. Sharp against all this depth of 
pimple and green were the leafless branches aud 
myriad branchlots of the trees of ilazar, red gold 
in the sun. 
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CHAPTEE XVIII. 

The Levee on New Year’s Day. 

The Mahomedan New Year’s Eve. Presents. The “ Izzat ” medal. Coinage of 
Afghanistan; Rupees: Pice: the “Tilla.” Levee on New Year’s Day. 
The guests : Malehs and Governors : The British Agent. Presents to the 
Amir. The Levee as a picture. Lunch. Chess as played in Afghanistan. 
The great rider among men: his fall The Amir as a Pathologist. The steam- 
engine pony : his paces : his wickedness. Sight-seeing with the Princes. 
The Temple of Mazar. The booths at the entrance to the Temple. The Park 
of Mazar. Native music. The Afghan dance. The wrestling contests : 
Turkoman v, Mazari. Kabuli wrestling. 

March 21st is tlie Maliomedan New Year’s Day. 
On New Year’s Eve one of the Chief Secretaries 
was announced. He entered, accompanied by some 
.servants carrying two trays with cloths over them. 
After the usual salutations the Secretary gave me a 
letter. It was from His Highness requesting my 
acceptance of the accompanying presents. 

The cloths were lifted and I found that His 
Highness had conferred upon me the gold Afghan 
Medal of Honour and had presented me with five 
thousand rupees. 

The medal was for the work I had done among 
the sick during the past year, and the rupees for the 
portrait. 

From the Sultana was a gold English lever hunt- 
ing watch and chain, and six or seven yards of stuffy 
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the pxevaihng tint of -wHch was Indian red, hut 
which was so woven with gold threads that it 
seemed red gold. I heard that the medal was 
unique : it was the only one of the kind that had 
been struck. . 

I do not think I have said anything about tlio 
coinage of Afghanistan. The ordinary medium of 
exchange is the rupee. It is a smaller coin than the 
kaldar, or Indian rupee, being about the size of a 
shilling. Nominally, it is worth twelve annas, tliough 
there is no such coin as an anna in circulation. 
A half rupee ia called a kran. The copper coins in 
circulation are called pice. Five pice go to the anna. 
There are sixty or more pico in a rupee, according to 
the exchange, which can always bo found out by 
reference to the money-changers in tlio bazaars. 
Formerly the coins were struck by hand. Quito 
recently His Highness has established a minting 
machine in Kabul. I think the new rupee is scarcely 
as artistic as the old : it is Europeanized, and it is said 
to bo worth an anna less. Pice, too, are now being 
made in the minting machine. The Amir is intro- 
ducing the new rupee into circulation by paying the 
soldiers of his army ^nth that coin. 

There is no gold Afghan coin in circulation, though 
the Bokhara “ Tilla,” worth about twelve shillings, is 
current, ifany of the richer Afghans hoard their 
wealth, and for this purpose they buy Boklmra Tillas, 
or bar gold, from the alluvial deposits of tho O.xus. 

On Now Year’s day, “Nau Ruz,” the Amir held a 
Levee in tho Palace Gardens. I went about (eii 
o’clock. 

His nighness wore a white uniform, and over 
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shoulders was thrown a dark green cloak, slightly 
embroidered with gold. He wore the otter skin 
busby and diamond star that I painted in the portrait. 
He looked very handsome. 

Every one was as gorgeous as he could make him- 
self ; some looked uncommonly well; a few ridiculous. 

There was a great awning of crimson and white, 
supported on eleven masts. Under it were seated, in 
rows — or rather kneeling, for they were in the pre- 
sence of the Xing — the Maliks and Governors of 
neighbouring villages and towns, who had come to 
salaam His Highness. These were almost all dressed 
in native costumes, with turbans. 

The Guard, who had new uniforms, were in line, 
and the people of the Court were grouped about near 
His Highness, who was seated in an arm-chair. 

I had a chair to the right of His Highness the 
Amir, and somewhat behind him. The rest stood or 
sat on the ground. The Armenian stood behind my 
chair. The day was, cold and the sky grey. I was 
dressed in European costume with an overcoat, on the 
left breast of which the Armenian had with great 
pride fixed the medal. He wanted me to wear the 
watch and chain outside as well. As there was no 
sun I wore an astrakhan hat of the Eoyal shape 
which had been presented to me. Bands with Euro- 
pean and native instruments played alternately. Tea 
was brought to everyone by the servants, and I had a 
cigar. Then came cakes and sweets. A special tray 
was brought to His Highness, and he was kind enough 
to send me some from it, otherwise after my first bow 
and his enquiry after my health, I did not occupy 
much of his attention. 
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Col. AttauUah. E!iian, the British Agent, who is 
a very tall fine man, a Punjabi, came escorted by 
his guard, and attended by his native Doctor and 
his Secretary, the highly educated ilunshi Amin 
TTlIah. 

He made his salaam, and was invited to sit on the 
Amir’s left, on the ground. The Secretary and 
Doctor were seated a^vay under the awning. 

Then presents were brought and laid at His High- 
ness’s feet. He seemed just to glance at them, and 
they were taken away. Tliere were all kinds of 
things, the cost depending upon the wealth of the 
giver: silk handkerchiefs, brass work, lamps, vases, 
fruit, crockery; but what interested mo most were 
the products of the Government workshops in hlazar 
— rifles, swords, saddles, boots, sun helmets, and two 
tables of carved wood uncommonly well made, and 
looking as though they came from Europe. 

As a picture, the whole scene was brilliant -with 
colour ; and the grey sky, with the delicate pink and 
white of the blossoms covering the trees and the faint 
green of the just budding leaves, made a very sweet 
and harmonious background. 

Presently the Amir’s portrait was brouglit out 
and exhibited. Afterwards breakfast (or lunch) was 
brought. His Highness’s table was placed in front of 
him, and a little one was brought for me. The rest 
had theirs on the ground, as usual. T)io chief cook 
waited upon me. After breakfast a copper ewer and 
basin (aftabah and cliilliinchi) were taken to tlio chief 
guests, and they washed their hands. 

For the others long narrow damp towels, each 
reaching from end to end of a row' of guests, u'ero 
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passed along, so that a dozen or more could "wipe their 
hands at the same moment. 

After another cigar I rose, made my bow, and 
retired, much to the Armenian’s disgust. I think 
I was the first to go. Many people asked to look at 
my medal, and the Commander-in-Chief, who was 
some little distance fi’om mo, gave a congratulatory 
smile and bow as he touched his breast. 

I got home about half-past two ; some sick people 
were brought, and after a cup of tea I set to work 
again. 

In the evening I played chess. I had been play- 
ing with different people, and had always been 
beaten. I determined, therefore, to play the Arme- 
nian. He knew the moves, and we sat down to a 
game. We played rapidly, and he grew very excited. 
He muttered in Pushtu, or shouted hi a mixture of 
Hindustani, Persian, and English. He swooped with 
his Wazu* or Queen, and cried "Kisht! check!” I 
took his Queen with a Pawn, at which he was in- 
dignant : he said it was not fair, and he wanted his 
Queen back. I began to doubt if he would ever make, 
so to speak, a good player ; he was too impulsive : he 
swooped and slaughtered right and left. We had one 
game where in the end we had nothing left but a 
King and a Paivn each : then he took my Pawn. I 
told him the game was drawn, because I saw he would 
get across and have a Castle before I could stop him ; 
but he said — Ho, he had won. I appealed to the 
onlookers, and they said politely, “ Undoubtedly 
the game is drawn.” However, I consented to 
a compromise, and allowed it to be drawn in his 
favour. 
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Gliess as played in Afghanistan is slightly different 
from chess as played in England. 

In the first move, the Pami goes only one square. 
The Queen is called the " Wazir,” or Prime Minister, 
and stands on the King^s right. The Bishop is 
called the “ Pil,” or Elephant. The Knight is called 
“Asp,” or Horse, or sometimes the “Sowar,” that 
is “Rider,” or Knight. The Castle is called tlie 
“RooIch,”and is supposed to be a Redoubt or Fort. 
Sometimes it is called the “ Top,” or Cannon. There 
is some slight difference in the castling, though I 
foi’get exactly what, otherwise, the pieces have the 
same moves as in England. 

My “ fool-horse ” — the fighter, with tooth and nail 
(that is to say, hoof) — developed “ cracked heels.'* 
This was unfortunate, for I know nothing about 
liorse doctoring, and he got into the habit of stumb- 
ling and coming down on his nose. Twice did I 
remain on under these circumstances, and proudly 
I said to the Armenian, 

“ Behold, now ! I am as a great rider among men.'* 
“Yes, sir?” said the Armenian, “I think it you 
fall off.” 

But, alas I Pride comcth, then cometh the fall. 
Then next time ho came down I went over his head. 
There was a sentence I had to learn in my Persian 
lesson that day that seemed appropriate, it was: — 
“ Ba zamin hftad, Hstoghonash rez rez shud,” which 
means, “ Ho fell to the earth and his bones were 
broken to pieces.” Kot that mine were, but they 
might have boon. I seemed, as it were, to have lojifc 
confidence in my horse, and £ Kiid to the Armenun, 

“ Tins must not occur again ; see to it.” 
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“Sir! what I do?” he asked. 

“ Sell him, or shoot him.” 

But he said No ; he would report the matter to 
Amir Sahib at the next Durbar. 

Tuesday arrived and we went to the Durbar. 
After I had saluted His Highness, and was seated, 
a case of epilepsy was brought. His Highness 
described to me the symptoms the man was exhibit- 
ing, told me the Persian name of the disease, and 
gave his own views as to the pathology. He told 
me the old books said, that a man in tliis condition 
was possessed by the Devil, “ Shaitrin ; ” but, that 
this was, of course, absurd. He went on to say 
that he considered the disease was due to an organ- 
ism — probably, animal — having found its way into 
the ventricles of the brain : the irritation caused by 
its presence culminating in a nervous explosion ; 
the outward signs of wliicli were a convulsive seizure, 
a thrusting forward of the tongue, spasm of the jaws, 
a foaming at the mouth, and insensibility. He said, 
he wished to administer a native medicine, but, at 
the same time, I was to give such European drugs, 
as I thought suitable for the case. 

I asked, then, if some wooden stethoscopes might 
be made for the Hindustani assistants, as neither 
of them possessed one. I had been giving them 
some instructions, and had been holding classes in 
the evening for the compounders. I found there 
was not a great deal I could teach the Priest com- 
pounder “ Hafiz.” He was very well up in his work, 
and was an intelligent man, the only one I could 
really rely on in an operation. 

Then the Armenian considered that the time had 
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come to speak about tlie horse, and be waxed 
eloquent. 

His Highness said, “Why ride a horse so dan- 
gerous; I have many horses.” 

He told me he had a black horse, a remarkable 
animal, whose speed was like that of a steam-engine. 
This he would send for. It had been coveted by 
many of the Courtiers : one wanted it for his son, 
another for himself; but His Highness would not 
give it to anyone. I had never seen it. Tlie horse 
was sent for. I pictured a lovely creature, like an 
Arab, witli a small head, slender limbs, and broad 
chest. Judge of my surprise when I beheld a black 
shaggy pony, all mane and tail. I thought witiun 
myself : “ They are playing it low do^vn upon the 
stranger within their gates.” 

But, at a sign from the Amir, the head-groom 
mounted and o2 the pony started. Ho did not 
gallop, canter, trot, nor walk : he simply “ skated ” 
over the ground at terrific speed. Tliey said ho 
could keep the pace up for thirty miles without 
stopping, and could travel from Mazar to Kabul in 
four days ! 

Hence, if one found it necessary to move from 
one place to another hurriedly, this horse bceined 
likely to bo invaluable. 

His Highness said that as this horse was not 
beautiful I was to choose two other horses, hand- 
some and swift. Tho pony I was to keep at my 
house, and tho other two should ho kept in his own 
stable, and when I needed tlicm I was to send for 
them. . . . 

That black pony was uncanny. An evil spirit— 
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several evil spirits — possessed him. The hrsfc thing- 
he did, when we got him home, Avas to deliberately 
untie his halter, walk off to the “ fool horse,” though 
he Avas only about half his size, and fight him. He 
Avent so cpiietly and seemed .so gentle — ^jiist at first: 
blit he Avas a fiend. They fought furiously, striking, 
kicldng, and tearing at each other Avith their teeth. 
If wo had not succeeded in separating them the 
“ fool horse ” Avould liave been killed. 

Shortly after that, and Avitliout any hurry, he 
slipped his head out of his headstall and Avalked off 
to a horse belonging to the Armenian, a young one 
he had lately bought to trade Avith in Kabul. The 
young one Avas frightened, and the “ Steam-engine,” 
seeing it Avas an adversary not Avorthy of his steel — 
or teeth — merely nipped him in the neck and Avalkcd 
back again. 

The next day I rode hun to the Hospital. Tho 
Armenian Avas riding a grey — a cross betAveen an 
Arab and a Kataghani, a SAvift animal — and one of the 
compounders Avas on the “ fool horse,” Avho stumbled. 
■When we got through the bazaars I gave the pony 
his head, and off he skated. I leant back and occu- 
pied myself in hanging on. He kept the grey at a 
gallop all the way to the Hospital : about a quarter 
of an hour afterwards the compounder arrived on the 
“fool horse.” I saw my patients, cut off a man’s 
thumb at the wrist, then Ave skated back again. 

One afternoon, it was in April, as I was coming- 
back from seeing a patient, I met the two little 
Princes, Hafiz Hllah and Amin TTllah, who were 
aged respectively about nine and three. They were 
in their palanquins, and there was a guard of about 
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tHrfcy soldiers. As tlie sun was hot, a large umbrella 
was held over each Priuce. 

I pulled up my horse and saluted, and the elder of 
the two Princes asked if I would not accompany them. 
The Armenian and I, therefore, turned our horses and 
rode with them. I wondered where we were going. 

We marched through the streets and bazaars, the 
guard flourishing their almond sticks to clear people 
out of the way, till we reached the gates leading into 
the grounds around the Temple or Mosque of Mazar. 

Here the Armenian and I dismounted, and I 
walked by the side of the elder Prince’s palanquin: 
the Armenian came behind. The Prince’s Kaffir 
Pago boys were there, his tutor, and other young 
men, officers of his household. I had never been so 
near the Mosque before. They say it is about two 
hundred years old. It is truly Oriental in style, 
with cupola, pierced stone (lattice work) windows, 
and minarets. The blue-stone — or porcelain — bricks 
of which it is built are of different tints, tlio con- 
trasting tints being arranged in patterns. In the 
immediate grounds, or square, of the Temple, were 
u number of shops, or booths, where they sold hand- 
kerchiefs, porcelain articles, and strings of beads, 
or rosaries. In the front of each shop was an 
awning of rush matting, supported on two poles. 
Tho sun sliono brilliantly, and in tlie distance tlio 
mountmns glimmered shadowy blue in tlio Iieated 
air. Tho crowds of people, and tho sUopkeeiKirs, 
salaamed as tho I’rinces went by. We inarched 
tlu’ough and on into tho Park of ifazar — tho Ciiahar 
Bagli. Tho park is about a mile in width each way. 
Wo went along tho p-iths under tho trees till wo 
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soldiers, belonging to an artillery regiment. They 
"were to dance an Afghan dance. Their dress ivas the 
usual costume of the Pathan soldier — the conical cap 
and small turban, white vest hanging loose over tho 
■white pyjamas, and a short jacket. The Princes, by 
the -way, both wore military uniforms and belts, -with 
gem-bedecked buckles, and .astrakhan hats of the 
Eoyal shape. The tutor wore a plain grey tunic and 
an astrakhan hat of a different shape. I sported a 
turban, for I was afraid of the sun, and tho turban is 
an excellent protection to the head. The Kaffir Pages 
had grey tunics and trousers and soft grey felt hats. 
The Princes and their suite therefore were European 
in dress. 

The thirty soldiers formed a ring round tlio 
musicians ; the drums heat a sort of slow march, and 
the dancers walked slowly round singing a chant in 
falsetto — one-half sang a verse, tho other half 
answered. Presently tho pipes began their shrill 
wailing, and tho dancers moved faster, with a step 
something like a mazurka. Quicker and quicker 
grew tlio music, and quicker nnd quicker tiio dance ; 
turbans and shoes wore tossed off -witliout a pause. 
Tlic circle widened nnd lessened at regular intetwals, 
and arms wore waved and hands clapped siiniil. 
taneoiisly. Tho dancers became excited, littering at 
intervals a sharp cry. Still continuing the mazurka 
step, every dancer at each momentary pause in the 
music whirled round on his toes to the right, then to 
tho loft. Some wore, of course, more graceful than 
others. One in p.articiilar, I noticed — a huge man 
with a short black heard, and long wnvy black hair 
parted on one side ; lie was a most enthusiastic and 
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graceful dancer. It was a curiously stirring sight. One 
could imagine fiery Afghans worked up to a pitch 
of excitement almost approaching frenzy. In time 
the dancers became exhausted, and dropped off one 
by one. 

Then came a dance by about a dozen boys, aged 
about thirteen or fourteen; they wore their hair long, 
and were dressed as girls. I was not interested. 
Their dancing was not to be compared with, though it 
somewhat resembled, that of the European ballet. 

Wlien the dances were over, tea was brought to us 
under the awning, and then the wrestling commenced. 
This was excellent. 

First came Turkoman soldiers matched against 
Mazaris. They were barefooted, and wore the small 
skull cap of the Turkoman, short cotton breeches, and 
long loose coat unfastened. 

A pair advanced and took their stand a few paces 
apart, near the Prince’s platform. They watched each 
other a moment, then warily sidled round. Suddenly 
one rushed forward and they closed, each seizing 
the other by the collar and elbow. Rarely could a 
wrestler manage to get both his arms under those of 
his opponent : when he did, the bout was over in a 
moment. By collar and elbow each tried to twist the 
other off his feet or trip him. It was necessary to 
throw the o]Dponent, so that he shonld be flat on his 
back on the ground. Often there was a long writhing 
struggle when they both were down, till one could 
disengage. Some of the bouts grew very exciting, 
but the Turkomans invariably came off winners, they 
were so immensely strong, with such Herculean 
muscles. The Mazaris showed plenty of pluck and 

20 
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Giidurance, hxit they Trere no match for the Turko- 
man^. Fin^Uvj seein» tliat the Masaris ivere o'li- 
matchedj the cider Prince pitteti the Tnrhoinm^ 
one against the other. The men \rere not very 
keen npon ivroatlmg tlieir comrades. 

There hippenod to be ttvo Turkoman’^ of cnonnon^ 
size; the biggest men I ever It would hue 

been folly for anyone there to i*tand up to either of 
them, and the Prince, after some i>erstn^ion, uuincetl 
them to ln\e a bout together. 

They t'tood up — great giants — andTralVmg delUvr- 
ately up to one another they grappled. There vm^ 
no >udden movement. It vras a sheer trial of 
strength. At the end of the firs-t round neither Ind 
any advantage. After that they got i\-nniie<l to tlur 
work, and cich grew a little jeiloiH of the o’hcr. 
They commenced now m gcKxl eirnisU and what had 
gone before wa< pUy to wlnt came afier. Tie 
knotted mu^clc'^ the clenched 3 iw, and the di'^tcuded 
vem« showtxi the enormous Ntram of the m'.jhti 
heaves. At h'-t, with supremo oITort, ore threw 
the other backwanis and, like the fill of two grvit 
oaks the glints came to the ground together. 

Then came the Kibuhs who wrc'^tletl "tnjipovl 
e;xcept for a cincture round the xviU'-t, Theirs was a 
more comphc"ited stylo than that of the Turkoma*'*:; 
they seemed in excellent training. 

One Kahuh, a wvlhbnilt fellow* threw mn after 
man who came forward, thouch each wa^^ a pnet '•f^l 
wrc'-tler. lie had wonderful poW(.r> of e^d m* 

The last man but one who came mrnn'^t 1 ’m w-a?; .a 
stronc vonmr fellow, lie leavaxi the cha^p 'a 
off the croind, earned him a s‘cp o- two a"d twtd 
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to fling Min down. He might as well have tried to 
fling a tiger donni. How it came about I could not 
tell, they were so locked and nwithing, but in a second 
or two the champion was on his feet and the young 
man down. Those men belonged to the artillery 
regiment that had danced. 

During the nTCstling, when the spectators became 
excited, and a popular champion was in the ring, 
they shouted for success or groaned for failure nearly 
as much as Englishmen would have done. 

Then came the distribution of prizes. To the 
successful wrestlers the Prince gave Turkoman coats 
of brilliant colours — such as the Oriental loves. 

"Wliile the sports were going on the Oommander- 
in-Ghief and some Officers arrived. They saluted the 
Princes and bowed to me ; but they would not sit on 
the gi’ound while I had a chair. In the presence of 
the Amir they had, at first, been greatly offended at 
sitting lower than I, and had made some remark on 
the subject after I had left : they received, however, 
such a severe reprimand from His Highness that 
they never repeated it. 

When the sun began to set the air became cool, 
-and the Princes rose and took their departm’e. I 
accompanied their Highnesses, leaving the Com- 
mander-in-Oliief and the Officers in the Park. 
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CHAPTER XTX. 

The Tom.G Pmsces. 

Infant Prmco as tlie Snltani’e Dopnty Ilec«ption by tbo Prince Ibe panlion 
the procession the g:aaril coatome presents. \ isit to Pnoee Ilafit Uhsh 
his honso coDTeraation presents The Trresthng again. Her Majesty • 
photo^ph X/ooeh mth the Pnnee in the Palace fiardens. 7T!e“RoyaJ 
manner” The third days wrestling The mother of Pnnee Hafi* Ulbh 
A drawing of the Pnnee Adrentore with the fat General tis officioomess j 
the after effect on certain patients hisbnllying, the after elTect on himself 
The power of the Amtr s name The Amir es a Consnlting Surgeon. The 
Fast of Ramaz&n oS<.ct of tho Fo-st Orerdoso of tobacco wailisg The 
Etening Durbar Ills Highnces’s remarks danger if a King fasts i 
"ilaraiin." Tlie Durbar as a pictoro Tho “Ihg" incident and the- 
csjdauation Tho surgical operation attempted rendetta (ho resntt the 
old lady s sympathy Flowers lo the Iblact Tlio UtUtk s artistic design i 
the Amirs cnticiJS) Tho Amirs diary Tlio prc«eot of sugar O'lCttl notice 
of return march to Kabul Tho “Cracker ” End of Ramattn PrerwraUuni 
for the Exodus Tbo guard of Amaxons. 

On the following day, after 1 had fini'^licd my work, I 
heard that tho infant Prince, Jrnliomcd Omcr, ^^a't 
leaving tho Harem Serai, where ho had been h^ing 
Binco his recovery from the vaccination, to take 
possession of a honso that had been freshly prepared 
for him. I sent to enquire if ho v ould rocoivo ino that 
afternoon. This may seem a great deal of cereinon} 
when a Kahy h tho principal personage, but ns n 
matter of fact it wns really jwying n ceremoninl M*sit 
to tho Sultana. She being a ^lu^sulmau, of course 
did not give audience to anyone: her son recoivtti for 
Ijcr. At the time of which I ante tho Inby rrinc.* 
certainly took procodonco of his brotliers, tlio Prina 
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Hafiz Hllali and Amin Hllafi, -who were in Turkestan ; 
but wfietlier lie now takes precedence of bis two eldest 
brotbers, Habibullab and Hasrullab, I cannot say. 

I was informed tbat tbe Prince would receive me. 
I started accompanied by tbe Armenian. Tbe bouse 
was near tbe Harem Serai. 

We were first sbown into an outer garden, con- 
taining a bouse in wbicb lived my small friend 
Mabomed Omer, son of tbe Deputy Commander-in- 
Cbief in Kabul. J\Ia]iomed Omer was tbe infant 
Prince’s “ Gommander-in-Gbief.” He was dressed in 
scarlet and gold, and marshalling tbe Kafiir Page boys 
in military order, be fancied bimself quite a soldier. 
Prom tliis garden a screened doorway led into an inner 
•and larger garden, tbe Prince’s. In tbis were two 
.adjoining pavilions, or summer-bouses, one larger and 
tbe other smaller. They were open and airy, without 
•doors or window sashes, and were carpeted, and bung 
with crimson and white. Tbe larger paviUon bad 
.about a dozen chairs arranged against tbe wall : 
there was no other furniture. It was apparently a 
waiting-room, or perhaps a reception-room for visitors 
•of lower rank. As no one bad arrived I sat there 
with tbe Armenian. 

Presently we beard a trumpet, and a few minutes 
.after tbe hoarse voice of an officer as be shouted 
some word of command. 

Tbe Armenian said, 

“ Sbabzada, Sahib, meaiyad.” “ Tbe Prince is 
'Coming.” 

First entered tbe Kaffir Pages, marshalled by 
Mabomed Omer, then came tbe Prince, carried in 
•the arms of tbe old Haldm Abdul Wahid — ^tbe only 
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Hakim in the country, so the Aroir used to say, 
"who was really learned. Then came three of the 
nurses ; the young one I have spoken of and two 
older ones. These were brought from the Harem 
Serai in a covered palanquin : after them two or three 
officials in uniform, whose faces I recognized, though 
in what capacity they served I did not know ; and 
lastly, the guard of a hundred soldiers. 

I came outside the larger pavilion to receive 
the Prince, and followed him into the smaller one. 
In this was a couch covered with silk and supported 
on silvered legs, modelled in the shape of conven- 
tional or heraldic birds. There was a child’s high 
chair of carved oak with a tapestry seat in the 
room, and a small table witli ornaments on it in 
the corner. 

The Prince was placed in the chair, and he sat 
upright like a little man nine months old. He wore* 
a tunic of gold-embroidered silk, white pyjamas and 
astrakhan hat, of the royal shape. In his hand 
he had a gold rattle. 

A chair was placed for me, and the others stood or 
sat on the ground. After the usual courteous enquiries 
and some conversation, in which, of course, Hakim 
Abdul "Wahid was the Prince’s deputy, a large tray 
of sweetmeats with loaves of sugar was placed at 
my feet. I do not quite know the significance of 
this custom: I know it is symbolical, and I think 
to symbolize the wish of the host that lus guest’s 
future existence, in this world and the nest, may ho 
filled with sweet emotions. By and bye, little Prince 
AminlJllali arrived, accompanied by his tutor, hut witln 
very little State, compared with that of his brother. 
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After tlie inevitable tea, I took leave of tlieir 
Higbnesses and departed. On the way home, I 
saw the tutor of Prince Hafiz Ullah at the window 
of his Prince’s house. He smiled and beckoned me 
to come in. There was a sentry at the door, and 
the Armenian and I went in. The house was not 
so good as that of the Baby Prince, nor was it as 
good as mine. 

Prince Hafiz Ullah was seated on the ground on 
a leopard skin, and as there were no chairs I also 
sat on the ground on a sort of mattress. The 
Armenian went off to my house, which was quite 
near, for some cigarettes, and I stayed with the 
Prince for about an hour and a.-half, till the heat 
of the afternoon was less. His Highness courteously 
said that I was not a servant in Afghanistan, but his 
friend and his brother. He asked if I would go 
again with him to the park to see the wrestling, as 
the sports were not over. 

As this was my first visit to Httle Hafiz Ullah 
Khan, he asked me to accept a present : a leather 
pocket-book, a pocket-knife, and a walking-stick, 
the best he had. 

I have often been somewhat surprised at the 
inabihty of most Afghans to distiaguish a genuine 
article from an imitation. Merchants make a harvest 
in the country, by taking advantage of this want of 
knowledge. 

At half-past four we started for the park. The 
wrestling and dancing were a repetition of the exhi- 
bition of the day before. The Turkomans still car- 
ried all before them. They were not all such huge> 
tall men, though they were all ezcessivelv 
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There were no Kahuli wrestlers this day, but, as I 
happened to say I thought the Kabulis were specially 
good wrestlers, the Prince gave orders for a display 
of Kabuli wrestling for the morrow. 

We got home at half-past seven in the evening, 
and I sent some photographs to the Prince — I had 
nothing else to give him — one of our Queen, one of 
the Prince of Wales, and two or three more that I 
had. He was pleased, as he is fond of pictures, 
and he was particularly interested in the portraits 
of the Queen and Prince of Wales. 

The next day was Friday, the Sabbath, and the 
Prince sent me an invitation to lunch with him in 
the Palace Gardens. His Highness, the Amir, was 
away out on the plains shooting, and there was 
no garden attached to the Princess house. Two 
soldiers came to escort me — not with fixed bayonets, 
for I was not a prisoner, at any rate, not nominally, 
though perhaps actually ; for the position was, 
with all its interest, not very far removed from 
honourable confinement. 

The sim shone brilliantly, and we sat under the 
almond trees. The Prince, in native costume, sat 
on a sort of divan with carpet and cushions. I 
had a chair and table. The tutor and others were 
there, and the guards were posted around under the 
trees. I smoked cigarettes and talked. It was very 
pleasant, surrounded as we were by flowers and grass, 
and there were so many trees that we seemed almost 
in the heart of a wood. I actually saw the Prince 
laugh !— for the first time. He was a dignified and 
polished little man, and has, the Amir says— ^rith one 
other son — the ** Koyal manner,” 
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At one o’clock Iniich was brought. 

Afterwards the Prince asked if I would accompany 
him to the Ohahar Bagh, to see the sports again. I 
said I should enjoy doing so, and he went away with 
his tutor to be attired in “ purple and fine linen,” or 
in other words, in European military dress. They 
were some time gone, and I wandered about under 
the trees by myself. 

When the Prince returned we started. Being the 
Sabbath there were a greater number of spectators 
than on the previous occasions. So much time was 
taken up in finding suitable Mazaris to oppose the 
muscular Turkomans, that there was no opportunity 
for the Kabuli wrestlers to come into the ring. 
Otherwise the dancing and wrestling were a repeti- 
tion of the former days. 

When we got home the Prince sent me some 
oranges, and a Russian knife, fork, and spoon, in a 
case, and a Turkestan cap embroidered with gold, 
worked by his mother. TMs lady, a wife of His 
Highness’s, is from Kaffristan. She is said to be 
one of the most beautiful women in the country, and 
is called, on account of her ‘ perfect j)ink and white 
■complexion, “ The Pomegranate Flower.” 

I made a careful pencil drawing of the Prince one 
day. He is a fair-haired little fellow, with, good 
features and dark eyes. It was a pretty picture, and 
I heard that His Highness was very pleased. The 
Sultana, they said, was not so well pleased : the 
Prince is not her son. 

About this time, it was in April, I had some 
trouble with one of the Generals, a fat man — ^not 
fhat I object to fat men unless they interfere with 
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TUG — 'witli a voice like that of a full-groTvu bull. 
This fat man attempted to bully me. 

I reached the Hospital that morning at ten a.m., 
having seen thirty or forty patients at my own place 

first. General M A Khan, who was visiting 

the Hospital, enquired why I did not come earlier. 
I politely explained that I was seeing patients at my 
own house. He said I ought to come to the Hospital 
first, and attend to the others afterwards. I was 
surprised and somewhat annoyed, and looking him 
in the face, I said — 

" Chira ? ” “ Why ? ’* He let the matter drop. 

We then went into the different wards, or rooms, 
where the patients were, and he said that such and 
such men had been in the Hospital for so long, why 
did I not cure them and send them out. I said — 

“ Because their disease does not admit of cure,” 
and added, through the Interpreter, “ Tell him he can 
take that, and that, and that man away, if he likes.** 
I had no intention of being cruel to the men; 
speaking in English it did not strike me they would 
understand, though of course they did when it was 
interpreted. They seemed to give up hope at once. 
One shut his eyes and died the same day, another the 
next. I could, at first, hardly believe the report when 
I heard it : then I cursed that fat man. 

Wlien we had gone the round of the patients 
we came out into the garden. There he stood, this 
man, surroimded by Ins staff, and he commenced to 
take me to task. He said I was to give the patients 
good medicine and see that I cured them — one had 
Bright's disease, another advanced Phthisis, and soon! 
and was continuing his tirade, when it struck mo quite 
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suddenly — ^for I am a mild man — that I was being ill- 
treated. At once I thirsted for his blood with a 
dreadful thirst — ^the effect of the climate probably — 
and I desired greatly to assault him with fire arms 
or with steel. Fortunately, I had neither at hand, 
or the situation might have become complicated. 
The Persian I had learnt went back on me, as it 
were, and I had to speak English. 

“Does this son of a pig, whose ancestors were 
pigs for many generations; this iniquitous mass of 
vileness, with much body and little brain, does 

he ; ” but this was enough for the Armenian^ 

he guessed at the rest, and he turned on the G-eneral. 

In vituperation — for volume of sound and rapidity 
of words — I never met the Armenian’s equal. I have 
heard talk of the ladies of Billingsgate, and I should 
like to put one in the ring with the Armenian. 

It grew alarming. I thought so, and so did the 
General. He backed and looked exceedingly uncom- 
fortable. He tried feebly to stem the torrent : he 
might as well have tried to stop the Kabul river when 
swollen by the melting snows. Then he essayed the 
playful, he smiled an apologetic smile and offered me 
a rose : and still the Armenian foamed : — The whole 
matter should come before Amir Sahib, he was the 
only master in Afghanistan; if he had a complaint 
let him bring it then, and so on. Many times the 
General tried to speak, to explain, to remonstrate, but 
straight ahead went the Armenian, never pausing one 
moment. At last the General thought he had better 
go, and he went. 

He had not escaped yet : a letter from the 
Armenian followed him. In it he was solemnly 
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Trarned never to attempt that sort of tiling again 
(lie never did), that a European -vnll not hear it, and 
that tliis particular European vrould proceed at once, 
on tlie slightest attempt at a repetition of the offence, 
to ** very much kick and blow.” 

At the next Durbar the General happened to he 
standing not very far from my chair, and the 
Armenian .said to lirm — 

“The English doctor wishes to speak to Amir 
Saliib about that little affair at the Hospital.” 

The General said, “ For God sake don't let him. 
I am not his master ; I am his slave, his dog, his 
anytliing ! ” 

So the matter ended, 

TThile the Amir was out sliooting on the plmns, 
one of the Page boys was thrown from his horse and 
the inner end of ids collar-bone was dislocated up- 
wards. His Highness on seeing the displacement 
said tliere was no need to send for the English 
doctor. 

“Bandages,” he said, "are useless. Leave it 
alone.” He was quite right. 

On April the 22nd, began the Mahomcdan fast, 
“ jRamazan.” They fast for a month, neither eating, 
drinking, nor smol^g during the day. Directly tlio 
twilight commences, however, that is when they can 
just no longer distinguish a vhite from a black 
thread, they commence, and go on pretty much all 
night. 

Fortunately, the year had been very cool ; cloudy, 
windy, and rainy, so that there was much less sick- 
ness than usual in the month. Generally both 
during and after Bamazan there is a great prevalence 
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of fever and bowel complaints. The first thing an 
Afghan does, when he breaks his fast in the evening, 
is to light the chillim and fill his lungs with tobacco 
smoke. It is a tremendously big dose, and often 
produces serious consequences, such as giddiness,, 
vomiting, and insensibility. During the fast they 
brought a man to me one evening on a charpoy. 
He was a great big fellow, and they said he was 
insensible from smoking. He was dead. The dose of 
tobacco he had taken had been too much for his heart. 
As soon as I said he was dead, the brother and the 
other soldiers who had brought ]iim were greatly 
upset. They wailed and wept aloud. 

The first Durbar I went to after His Highness’s 
return from his shooting expedition on the plains 
was during the month of Ramazan. The Durbar 
was, of necessity, held in the evening, at seven 
o’clock, and, the weather being fine, it was held 
outside the Palace, in the gardens. 

For some reason or other His Highness, I could 
tell, was ]Dleased with me. For instance, in address- 
ing me, he used a familiar form of expression, such 
as one uses to a friend. He said, it was quite a 
long time since he had seen me. He enquired if 
the Hindustani assistants were Avorking well, and 
congratulated himself that the year was cool and 
healthy compared with the last. He said he himself 
did not fast during Ramazan : that there were duties 
a King owed to his people, for when a man fasts 
he has not that control over himself and his temjDer 
that a King, with life and death in his hands, should 
have. He said, “ Ramazan ” should be called 
“ Marazan.” — “ Maraz ” meaning “ disease.” 
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Tien the Armenian broug;ifc fonrard two or three 
people on whom I had had to operate for “ stone,” and 
exhibited them with much pride. His Highness was 
pleased, and gave presents to the patients. One, I 
remember, received a horse and a hundred rupees. 

The Durbar was one of the most striking and 
picturesque sights I have seen. The background 
was formed by the deep shadows of the trees : under 
a brilliantly coloured awning, lit up by a multitude 
of lamps, sat some two Inmdred officers, in every 
kind of uniform, resplendent with gold embroidery ; 
and at intervals, around the awning and Palace, 
stood an Afghan soldier in native costume, holding 
a blazing torch in one hand and an oil flask in the 
other, and the gleam from the torches on the 
billowy masses of leaf gave those soft toiiolies of 
light in the background which prevent it being heavy. 

We had dinner somewhat early, as the men had 
been fasting all day. Wlien we got liome the Arme- 
nian gave an explanation as to why the Amir was 
so particularly charming. It was this : — During the 
shooting expedition, a great deal of wild pig had 
been killed, and the chief Cook sent a messenger 
to enquire whether I would have roast pork for 
dinner. 1 was highly indignant, thinking, that as 
the pig is unclean, an insult was intended. I 
ordered the messenger to be thrashed — he w.as the 
bearer of evil tidings — and threatened direful things 
if such a message were repeated. The Sultana then 
sent for the Armenian and enquired if I would not 
like a young pig or two, and whether it were not a 
fact that Christians ato pig. 

The Armenian said that Christians wore indeed 
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allowed by their rehgion to do so ; hut that neither 
Christian Priests nor Christian Doctors ever suffered 
anything unclean to pass their lips ! ! 

The same evening a man was brought on a charpoy 
•suffering great pain from a “ strangulated hernia.” 
To save his life it was necessary to operate that night. 
He was moved to the Hospital, where all the instru- 
ments were, and I did the operation by the light of 
two or three tallow candles. The next morning the 
brother of the patient was lying in wait for me at the 
Hospital with several large knives, seeking to slay 
me. He said I had killed his brother ! 

“ On the contrary,” I explained, “ I have saved 
his life.” 

Then the Armenian came forward in all his strength. 

“ Harem Zada ! ” he shouted, “ thou base-born 
scoundrel, thy Father could nob speak in the Sahib’s 
3)resence ! ” and he laid his stick across the man’s 
shoulders with such vigour and energy that presently 
he broke it. He then flung the pieces at hi m and 
told him to "get” — "Birau” in Persian. He "got” 
accordingly. 

Coming back from the Hospital we met an old 
lady walking. She was well dressed but wore no veil. 
I knew her very well to speak to, but who she was I 
didn’t quite know. I had heard that she was nurse to 
•the Amir when he was a child. She seemed equally at 
home in the Harem and in the Durbar. The Armenian 
related the incident at the Hospital, and she was 
suitably indignant and sympathetic. Perhaps she did 
not treat me with that profound respect one would 
think was the due of a distinguished Poreigner, for she 
-called me “ Buchcha,” " Youngster ” ! ! ! I overlooked 
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it ; for the opportunity of peaking to a lady ■was rare^ 
and I enjoyed it in direct proportion to its rarity. 

The next Durhar evening during Ramazan was 
cold and showery. His Highness sat at the window 
of the Palace. I was invited inside. The scent was 
sweet from great clusters of roses arranged in vases. 
After dinner (we had two kinds of ice pudding, among 
other things) an TJsbak was ushered in, bringing a 
design he had drawn on paper for a wall decoration — 
flowers and leaves treated conventionally. 

His Highness examined the design and said it 
was not had and it was not good. This just about 
expressed my own opinion. The drawing was good 
but the colours were gaudy and clashed with one 
another. His Highness said he had some work of 
that kind done by a Kabuli which ho would show 
me, and he sent for it. 

It was an illuminated Manuscript book, and the 
cover inside and out was painted with flowers and 
birds treated decoratively. It was beautiful. The 
drawing was excellent ; the coloiiring was quite har- 
monious, and the balance of each design was, to my 
eye, perfect. I said I had never seen anytliing of the 
kind better. The book itself, I was told, was His 
Highness’s diary. 

During the evening some presents were laid at 
His Highness’s feet Among them wore two huge 
loaves of white sugar, about 20 lbs. each. These he 
directed to be givon to me, Kno-wing something about 
tlio meaning of tbe custom, I was very pleased. 

Before wo left, His Highness said that shortly 
after tho termination of Kamazan wo should leave 
IMazar for Kabiil. 
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His Highness had promised me leave of absence 
for some months after his arrival in Kabul, and when 
I got home that night I grew enthusiastic in my descrip- 
tion to the Armenian of the wonders and sights of 
London. After talking some time, I said I had seen a 
man seize the back of a chair with his teeth, hold it 
out straight, and put another on the top of it. The 
Armenian was not to be outdone. He said he had 
seen a man take a charpoy — a bedstead — balance it on 
one leg on the tip of his tongue, and then dance ! 
He also described to me a curious European sweet- 
meat that he had met with in his travels. 

“ I saw him in Lahore,” he said. “ Like this you 
catch him, tear him up, and he is call ‘ Bang ’ ! ” 

I concluded that he wished to describe the ordinary 
Christmas cracker. 

On the evening of May 20th the fast of Ramazan 
was over, and a certain number of guns were fired. 
The next day was a Festival. It was intensely hot, 
and His Highness held a Reception in the Palace 
G-ardens. Wishing to lay a present before hhn, for 
those I ordered from London had not arrived, I 
painted a portrait of myself, which His Highness was 
pleased to accept. He sent me some apricots from his 
own plate by Malek, the favourite Page boy. 

In the course of the morning the infant Prince, 
Mahomed Omer, was brought to the Reception. His 
Page boys, of whom there were a dozen or more, were 
dressed in Scotch dress with kilts and white solar 
helmets. Everyone stood as the little Prince was 
carried up to the Amir. This caught my attention 
at the time, for it was not usual for all to stand 
when the other two little Princes entered. 
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■When I left I went on to the gardens of the 
Harem Serai to pay a complimentary visit to the 
Sultana. Hero a tray full of sweetmeats and 
sugar was laid at my feet, and the Armenian took 
care it should bo convoyed to my house and 
promptly devoured. 

A day or two after the termination of the Fast, I 
saw my neighbour opposite, the Mirza Ahdur Eashid, 
superintending the packing of some of His Highness’s 
valuables — diamonds, shawls, and furs, for transport to 
Kabul. Accordingly, I gave orders at the Hospital 
to pack up certain of the drugs and instruments ; those 
that I needed. Some were left for the use of the 
Hindustani who was to remain behind and attend 
to the sick of the regiments which wore to garrison 
Mazar. 

Tho Armenian then set to work to pack all my 
household belongings, including tho carpets ; and ho 
obtained from His Highness tho necessary orders 
for pack-horses, both for my baggage and tho 
Hospital stores. 

On tho 24th of May I heard cannon firing ; on 
that day tho troops marched out of Mazar to camp on 
tho plains, on tho first stage to Kabul. I endeavoured 
to ride to tlio Hospital to attend tho sick, but every 
road was so crowded with loaded camels, pack-horses, 
and mules, that there was no way of getting there, and 
I had to return. Tho samo day tho Amir sent mo a 
beaiatifnl little bay horse to share with tho “ Steam- 
engine ” pony tho labour of carrying mo to Kabul. 

A fortnight after tho troops had marched out on 
to tho plains, tho Sultana with tho other ladies of tlio 
Harem loft Mazar. They started soon after daybreak. 
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‘Tlieir guard consisted not only of a body of tlie 
Amir’s soldiers, but of a regiment of mounted 
Amazons, some two hundred, the female slaves and 
servants of the Harem. These rode on men’s saddles, 
were veiled, and wore on the head, over the veil, solar 
helmets, or felt hats. Each was armed with a sabre 
and a carbine. A syce, or groom, was told off to look 
after each three horses. 

Two days afterwards His Highness and the Court, 
including myself, started on the journey. We saw 
little or nothing of the Harem and guard, for they 
kept two days’ march ahead of the main body, during 
the whole journey. 
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CHAPTER XX 

The Rbtobk Joheney to Kabtii. . 

Loading np* the start. The first camp. Tropical heat: the wluilirind. The- 
Amir's khirg; t. Scanty rations. Midnight marching. The nnmhen on the 
march. Ban ;erB in the pitchy darhness FoTor. Stopped on the road. The 
hot : impure (rater : sleep by the road ^e. The scream. Daybreak, ^e- 
second camp Lost on the plains. K^^had : the rain. The march to Tisb 
Knrghan A sketch ot the IChnim Pass. Sight seeing from the house topa 
The Bnxhar. Pnoishment of the nnioat townsfolk. The Amir's health. The 
echp^e of th I son. On the march again : the dost ; jammed in the raUeys. 
Ghnsnignk An Afghan “Good Samaritan.** A poisonoos sting : the Amir's 
remedy. A dock on the road: dangers of hy>pathB in monntain and nJIey. 
The tiger ra ley, A drink of tnitk. The dost. Haibnk. Adrentnre irith the 
elephant the eomsolent Afghan. The eqnednct. DUcomforts of a camp to 
an orchard f 

It Tvaa June 13tli when we started. The Armenian 
and I were up before daybreak superintending the 
loading up of the medical stores and my own baggage. 
IVe hoped to get well on the march before the heat of 
the day co nmenced, but the men, from want of practice, 
were so slow and clumsy in loading the pack-horses, 
that our start was delayed till nine o’clock. It was 
then getting -very hot. 

The first march was short, and soon after midday 
we reaohtjd the camping ground on the plains, some 
few milesjout of Mazar. I had thought my first ride 
over these plains when I came to Mazar was a hot 
one ; that was in May — this was in June I 

I dismounted and stood in the sun while some of 
the servants commenced unloading the horses, and 
others a^mpted to put up my tent. They 
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Asiatics, in tlieir native climate: I was a Londoner, 
mid I raised my snn lielmet every minute or two, 
lioping to catcli a little breeze on my bead, but 
bliere was not the slightest breath. After standing 
some time, I began to wonder, in an abstract way, 
which wonld give ont hrst — the heart or the nervous 
isystem — that is to say, whether it wonld be a faint 
•or a snn-stroke. The Armenian, seemg my distress, 
brought ■ me the portable hon chair that the fat 
Hakim had ruined, but I found one might as well 
;seek rest on the bars of the kitchen grate when a 
dinner is in process of preparation. I therefore 
stood up again — suddenly. 

“When, oh, when, will they get my tent up?” I 
.asked of my secret soul. Receiving no answer, I 
begged the Armenian to hurry the men, calling his 
u,ttention to the fact that I was a European, “very 
.soft man likes flower, and heat is hurt it.” At last 
the tent was up, and thankfully I staggered into its 
welcome shade. 

“ Great Scott ! ” I gasped, “carry me out.” For 
the tent, put up on the red-hot plain at midday, felt 
like a baker’s oven on Good Friday eve. I have never 
been in a baker’s oven on Good Friday eve, but I 
know what it is like. 

They did not carry me out, but the Armenian 
brought me a charpoy, also burning hot. I lay quite 
still on it, simmered gently, and waited for death. 

At last, it must have been after several years, I 
fancy, a wind came : it was a scorching one ; there 
was no “ healing in its breath,” and I dried up still 
more. Then a whirlwind and a pillar of dust came 
sweeping across the camp, tearing out the tent-pegs 
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tmd overturning the tents in its cowso. This roused 
mo, and I crarvlod to the door ot the tent to see if the 
Amir’s rvigwam hnd esc.npcd. His Highness mas not 
in a tent, hut in a khirgav that hnd heen prepared 
some days before. It rvas interlaced with shrubs ; and 
water hnd been bronght, with considei-ablo ti'ouble, in 
a trench or stream from Marar. Men outside tI\o 
khirgar were constantly throwing up tho mter with 
wooden shovels on to the leafy covering. Tho khirgar 
hnd escaped tho wiiiriwind. 

Tho Armenian wont off to try and get me some- 
thing to drink or eat, for wo had had no bro.akfnst. 
All that tho chief of tho Commissariat Department 
conld give him was a small piece of bi'cnd. He begged 
us not to inform His Highness, and promised that 
everything shmdd bo in readiness the next day. After 
a senrob, tho Armenian discovered that my rascally 
cook had concealed some mutton in a diiiy cloth : this 
ho brought me, with some brown-looking snow water,, 
and a little whiskey from the medical stores. I ate, 
drank, and was thankful. 

At four in tho afternoon a piece ot ico arrived — the 
ico is saved from the winter in ice pits — and half an hout- 
afterwavds the Amir sent me some ice pudding, winch 
I devoured rapidly before it all became water. At five 
came dinner, but then I was at one mind with tho 
Arnlonian: ho said, “My wish is not I cat: very 
mnch drink I take it.” 

At seven in tho evening the troops marched off 
again, for tho Amir hnd decided to travel at midnight 
to escape tho heat. There were a great many of ns : 
tho Court, the Harem, tho army, and tho baggage of 
us all. For some timo before, notice had been given 
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to the to’WTis and Anllages on the rente to lay in stores 
of grain and fire'^ood, and to gather in their flocks 
from the mountains. There Avere of ns about eight 
thousand men, ten thousand horses, three thousand 
camels, and three or four elephants. 

When the troops had gone my men commenced 
loading up the pack-horses again. Tliey took three 
hours over it, and many of the packs fastened up in 
the dark shpped and fell after Ave started : this neces- 
sitated a halt each time to reload. I Avas not in a 
cheerful state, either of mind or bodj’-, for the heat 
had been too much for me. I had fcA’-er rather badly, 
and Avas aching in every bone. 

It Avas pitch dark; I could not see my horse’s 
head nor my OAvn hand hold up. Before AA^e got 
out of the camp on to the road I heard a pack- 
horse that had broken loose tearing about hke a 
mad thing. We could tell Avhere he Avas by the 
clattering of his chain. Once, in the darkness, he 
rusbed close by me. I Avas conAunced he Avould 
charge into some one, probably me, because no one 
could set my leg Avhen it Avas broken. HoAvever, 
Ave got on to the road at last : Ave could tell it by 
the diflerent ring of the horses’ hoofs. 

The baggage slipped and a j)ack tumbled oft so 
frequently, that at last I had not patience to Avait Avith 
the baggage men Avhile they loaded up again, and the 
Armenian and I rode on accompanied by a soldier. I 
had operated on this man some time before ; he there- 
fore pohtely came tAvo days’ journey Avith me. 

We had not ridden very far Avhen suddenly out of 
the darkness came the challenge in Pushtu, 

“ Sd-ke ? ” “ Who goes there ? ” 
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It -was a sentry mtli orders to allo-n' no one to pass 
till the Airur had gone by ! 

'When is he going? ** I enquired. 

“ Khudamedanadl” ‘'God knoAvs!”'vras the ansiiver. 
This ■was cheerful ; and I said a great deal in 
English. There we sat in the dark : we couldn’t go 
on, for the man would not let us. The annoying part 
was that his General, who had a tent somewhere near, 
was that very man who tried to bully me in tlie 
Hospital. I said to the Armenian, 

“ Tell him to report to the fat scoundrel who I 
am.” The man then shouted to someone whom we 
could not see to take the report. After some minutes, 
word was brought back that the General was asleep ! 

“ Wake the de-ril, then !” I shouted, for I was burn- 
ing and aching with fever, and we had been waiting 
already half an hour. They did not dare to, they said. 
The sentry communed -within himself, and presently 
said that, as I had attended him in a severe illness and 
had given him good medicine and made him well, lie 
would therefore risk punishment for my sake and let 
me pass. He hesitated about letting the Armenian 
and soldier go by too, but finally yielded, on its 
being explained to him how impossible it was for mo 
to travel alone. I never heard that he was punished. 

We rode on again, and on for four hours, and I 
had to hang on to the pommel of the saddle. At last, 
after trying to moisten parched lips -with a dried-up 
tongue, I said to the Armenian : — 

“ Look hero ! Ton will liavo to make some 
different arrangements from this. I can’t stand if. 
It is all very well for you fellows : you arc as hard as 
nails and are used to it. I am not.” 
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“ Sir, I very sorry. J do.” 

“ I don’t kuoT^^ You must do something; or else 
I must appeal to the Amir.” 

I -was miserable, and, like a child, struck at the 
nearest. The Armenian asked if I ■would he do'wn and 
sleep for an hour, for, as far as he could judge, 'we 
had come only about half-'way. A little further on 
■we sa-w something darker than the sky, and riding 
up ■we made out that it •urns a hut, a little way olf 
the road. We could hear a trickle of water, and 
by feeling around found a ditch or irrigation channel, 
or somethino; of tlie sort — we couldn’t sec what — 
near the hut. With feverish haste I dismounted, 
scooped up three or four cupfuls and gulped it 
down. “ Here go the microbes,” I thought. I drank 
Imowingly ; wlio would not ? burning with fever, in a 
tropical heat : but that drink nearly cost me my life. 
However, the microbes ” lay low for a few days. 
The Armenian then went off to tlie hut and ham- 
mered at the door. After some time he roused the 
inmates, and we heard them moving and speaking. 
Presently the door opened, and a Turkoman, with 
a lamp in his hand, appeared. 

The Armenian told him to light a fire at once and 
make some tea, as there was a Sirdar of the Court 
outside with fever. Yery soon the tea was brought, 
and I drank several cupfuls of the hot liquid. Then 
I took off my spurs and helmet, and lying on the 
ground by the stream, put my revolver wrapped in 
a cloak under my head, went off into a heavy sleej). 

By-and-bye I heard a cock crow, and dimly saw 
that the moon had risen. Later on, I was dreamily 
conscious of a trampling, and trampling, and an 
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incessant neighing. I remember thinking ho-^ 
■wearisome it was, that incessant neighing. 

Suddenly there was a terrific scream, and I was 
broad awake in a moment. I found, in the dim light 
of dawn, that several other people had stopped -where 
we had, and were sleeping. Two of their horses had 
got loose from their tetlier ropes, and were reared 
upright striking at one another. 

The Armenian and I were close under them, and 
he was still sound asleep. 

I woke him, and we sprang up. A little way off 
was the soldier holding our horses. ^Ve mounted, 
while the others tried to separate the screaming and 
fighting stallions by shouting and throwing sticks and 
stones at them. 

It was four o’clock, and we heard the larks sing- 
ing overhead. Along the road an incessant stream 
of baggage-horses was passing, trampling and 
neighing. TVe had come a great deal more than 
half-way, for we did not have far to go before wo 
reached the camp. After half an hour or so my 
tent and baggage turned up. 

It was G-ur-i-Mar where we camped : wo had 
travelled slowly in the darkness. The Amir, riding 
on horseback, arrived with his guard soon after da'am, 
but it was hours before the stream of pack-horses and 
camels and elephants had come in. 

I had breakfast as soon as the tent was up : cold 
mutton, biscuit, and tea, and then lay on the ground 
with a pillow, and went to sleep again. The fever 
had disappeared. Towards midday it grew frightfully 
hot, but 1 did not suffer so much, for my lent was put 
up in the early morning over cool ground. 
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In the afternoon the hot ■winds hlc^Y again, and 
n^'e had a violent dnst storm. ^Yo did not have the 
difficulty in procuring food that -we had had the day 
before, and I received also a fair supply of ice. 

Yi’^hile the hot winds blc'w, the rim of the glass 
I drank out of, though containing iced water, was 
quite hot to the lips. I slept a good deal during- 
tbe day. At one in the morning I was called, and 
I dressed by the light of a candle. When I got out- 
side T found the men were loading up. We started 
about three a.m. His Highness, I found, had gone 
on. It was excessively’- dark, and the Armenian and 
I got off the road and lost our way on the plains. 
We rode on trusting to our horses, but they were as 
much at fault as we. We wandered about, domi in 
hollows and up on ridges, for the plain here was 
undulating, like dovms. We were in tlie neighbour- 
hood of the Abadu Pass — the valley of death. 

It seemed to me we were getting too far to the left, 
so we branched to the right. Towards da-wn it became 
very windy and dusty. At four o’clock it became lighter 
and lighter, and the larks began to sing, and after 
some trouble we found our way back to the road. To 
my great relief the sky was cloudy, and the morning- 
comparatively cool. I had tucked a biscuit in the 
top of my boot, and I munched it with great satis- 
faction : the Armenian nearly went to sleep on 
horseback. We camped at Haibabad. Soon after 
the tents were up it began to rain : it was delicious 
to hear the water come pattering down. 

I found we were not the only ones who had lost 
their way. At dawn the Amir himself, with his 
guard, was found wandering off towards Russia. 
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That day my demoniacal black pony untied his 
ropes rrith Iiis fore foot and teeth, and -walked off. 
He "Was not found till late in the afternoon, ■when he 
•was brought in looking a miserable Tfreck. 

The fourth day was "windy and comparatively 
cool. "We started at five a.ni. His Highness rode 
in a palanquin at the liead of the army, and I rode 
level some distance to the right. The mountains lay 
to the right of us, the south, for we were nearing 
Tash Kiirghan : to the north was the plain, and the 
dust was frightful. We arrived at Task Kurghan at 
eight. We went very short stages, for when I 
had come to hlazar "with Jan Mahomed Khan, we 
did the journey from Tash Kurghan to Mazar in 
the day. 

I sat in the tent of one of the Chamberlains, and 
the Page boys came and chatted and drank tea with 
me. They none of them seemed any the worse for tho 
journey. At eleven o’clock I went to my own tent, 
which was erected on a mound outside the to"wn, near 
the tent of the British Agent. A good many sick 
people were brought: some with fever and other 
illnesses, another with snake bite. The snake had 
bitten two men, the first one died, but the other 
recovered. There -wore a good many surgical cases, 
too, chiefly from horse kicks ; broken legs, internal 
injuries, and crushed fingers were the commonest. I 
turned in at eight p.m. 

Wo stayed the whole of the nest day at Tash 
Kurghan. I was awakened at six in the morning by 
the bugles, and after breakfast, finding I had a good 
view of the Kluilm Pass, I made a careful sketch. One 
or two people called upon me, and then, after dressing 
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suitabl}^, I mounted the little bay horse the Amir had 
sent me, and rode off to salaam His Highness. 

The town seemed very lively and full, com- 
pared with what it did when I first came through 
with Jan l^Iahomed. Gay-coated Courtiers and Page 
boys were riding about, and soldiers were march- 
ing here and there. The townspeople sat on their 
walls and stood on their housetops to see the sights. 

His Highness was occupying a largo house in the 
town. He was very gracious when I made my bow, 
but did not look at all well. 

Wliile I was there, the chief townsmen brought 
presents to His Highness. There was a good deal of 
talldng, to which I did not pay much attention, till I 
noticed tliat His Highness became angry. Presently, 
the men who had brought presents were taken outside 
and thrashed severely. I was somewhat astonished, 
and possibly looked so, for His Highness turned to 
me and explained wliy he bad ordered the men to be 
thrashed. A report had reached him, which he found 
on enquiry to be true, that these men had extorted 
gifts from those poorer than themselves, and had 
laid them before him as their own. 

Aiter lunch I asked His Highness if he were feel- 
ing quite well. He said no : the sudden alteration 
in his habits, and the heat of the journey, had upset 
him. He seemed pleased that I had asked. 

I left the Durbar soon after lunch to see a man 
who had been seriously injured on the march. He 
had a broken leg : a frightful smash it was : com- 
pound and comminuted. While I was on the way 
there, at three p.m., I noticed an extraordinary 
darkness or twilight coming over everything. The 
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horses and other animals seemed frightened, and 
made ciirions noises. I glanced up and found Tve had 
a total eclipse of the sun. This was on June 17th, 
1890. Everyone was very alarmed, imagining that 
the eclipse betokened some serious calamity, either to 
the King or the Country. 

I was np at four the next morning, for the Ar- 
menian wanted my breakfast over, so that the tent 
could be packed as soon as possible. I had some 
cold meat and bread, which my cook had wrapped 
in a piece of paper overnight — this kept it from 
becoming disagreeably dry. Plates, knives, and forks 
were packed, and, in lieu thereof, I used my pocket- 
knife and fingers. The baggage was loaded up while 
I breakfasted : my tent being left till last. 

His Highness started at five, and we an hour after- 
wards. I had no adventures this day worth recounting. 
TTe were among the mountains again : vdnding-paths, 
ravines and bridges being the predominant features. 
There were so many thousands on the march together 
that divers discomforts arose. First, the dust was 
choking, making the eyes and throat smart. Then 
** blocks occurred, and we got jammed in some of 
the ^sses. Under theee circvznstsjjces the hrmses at 
once begin kicking and figliting, and you have to look 
out for your shins. I bad to stop by the wayside 
frequently to bandage up some unfortunate who had 
become damaged. I carried bandages and one or two 
splints with mo. 

IVo got into a series of valleys, and in one, which 
was regularly cup-shaped, with precipitous mountains 
around it, wo were jammed for about an hour. It 
was quite an experience sitting in the dust and heat 
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a,mong tlie kicking liorses. However, there is an 
end to most tilings if yon wait long enongli, and we got 
ont of the valley eventually. At ten a.in. we arrived 
kt the valley of Grlinznignk, were Isliak fought against 
the Amir’s soldiers. His Highness himself, I heard, 
was not present at the battle : his illness prevented 
him leaving Kabul. Here we camped. 

When I rode into the town I saw the tent of my 
neighbour, the Mirza Abdur Kashid, already erected, 
and as my baggage had not yet arrived I dismounted 
and entered it. It was empty, and I lay on the carpet 
to rest. A soldier, whom I did not recognize, brought 
me a pillow, some iced water, and a piece of bread. 
I thanked him, and when I had eaten and drank I lay 
down again : he stood and fanned me, whereat I was 
thankful, till finally I fell asleep. I woke by-and-bye 
and found the kindly Afghan had departed. I was 
.sitting cross-legged, leaning against the pillow, with 
a look of pensive melancholy on, when the Mirza and 
some others entered. After shaking hands we sat 
'down again, and the Mirza said, 

“ Doctor Sahib bisyar manda shud.” “ The 
Doctor Sahib is very tired.” 

I could not admit this before the others, and I 
broke out into Persian: “Ne manda na sliudam — 
gurisna shudam.” “ Hay, I am not tired, I am hungry.” 

In those days I so rarely would attempt to talk 
Persian that they laughed; and I had used the 
colloquial Afghan-Persian gurisna instead of the 
correct gursina. A tray of cold meat cut up into 
cubes, and some bread, was brought, and we helped 
■ourselves with our fingers. 

In the afternoon the Armenian sent word that my 
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tent -was up, and I went off there and slept again for 
a couple of hours. After that the Armenian suggested 
my using his tent one day and my own the next, so 
that a tent could be sent on beforehand and made 
ready by the time I arrived. Dinner came, as usual, 
from His Highness’s cook, and I turned in at eight. 
The Armenian and the servants slept on the ground 
outside the tent. 

The next morning, June 19th, I turned out at three, 
and had breakfast at four o’clock: it was dawn. Soon 
after, I was sent for to see a man who had been stung 
in the night by something or other. What it was I 
couldn’t quite make out, for the Armenian’s know- 
ledge of English names was limited. He described 
a creature with many legs attached to a central body. 

I suggested a “ crab.” He said he thought that might 
be it ; on consideration I thought it hardly likely : 
and centipede and poisonous spider occurred to mo. 
Whatever it were, the patient was in a state of 
“ collapse.” Perspiration stood on his face, he had 
a weak slow pulse, headache, and burning pains in the 
limbs. I was about to give medicine and port wine 
when His Highness came riding by on a trotting 
camel, followed by his guard on horseback. Seeing 
a group around a man on the ground, and mo in the 
middle of it, he stopped to enquire what was the 
matter. They carried the man to him and explained. 
The Amir asked a few questions about the symptoms : 
whether the man’s eyeballs ached, and whether bo 
sweated. When lie beard that the skin was acting 
he turned to mo and said ; — 

“Inshallah, jour mdshowad.” “If God will, bo 
will become well.” 
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He told me he had a native medicine, an excellent 
remedy for poisonous stings : this he was about to 
administer : if it were not effectual he would wish 
me to give European medicine. He gave an order in 
Persian to one of the attendants, who presently 
brought bim a little inlaid box. His Highness 
unbuttoned his coat and took a small key which was 
hanging by a chain round his neck. He opened the 
box and took out a little egg-shaped casket of gold, 
and from that a stone. He directed a little of the 
stone to be scraped off, mixed with water, and laid 
on the wound. This stone, I was informed, was from 
the gall bladder of an antelope. Then he rode on, 
and by-and-bye I followed. The man was to stop 
at Ghuzniguk that day and be brought on in the 
evening. I left two or three doses of medicine and 
some wine, in case they were needed. 

That day’s march was pleasant : being among fields 
of clover and corn, it was refreshing to the eye, and 
there was very little dust. We camped at eight a.m. 
There was a cool breeze blowing all day, and I lay 
in my tent reading Shakespeare and drinking iced- 
water. The night was cool, and to me it felt almost 
cold. At midnight, I was called up to see the 
man who had been stung : they had brought him 
on. He was certainly better, but had retention, and 
I passed an instrument. The men looking after him 
had thought they would be on the safe side, and 
they gave him all the medicine and wine I had left, 
in addition to applying His Highness’s remedy. 

I went to bed again for two or three hours, and 
then got up and had breakfast. We started at five. 
Hitherto, I had been riding the black pony, “ Steam- 
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engine,” but this day, as I heard the road was good, 
and through valleys, I rode the young bay horse His 
Highness had given me. I found the road was not all 
valley. 

We reached a ravine where the road branched 
into two. One branch ran to the left of the ravine, 
the other wound up the face of the mountain to the 
right. When the Armenian and I arrived at the 
division, we found there was a block on the left 
road, and, therefore, took the one on the right. 
We had got some distance up when a block occurred 
here also. The Armenian, who was leading, at once 
took a little by-path which ran along the edge, a 
little below the main road, and I followed. I did 
not like it. Looking directly down I could see the 
bottom of the ravine, and on the other side, down 
below, I could see the other road crowded with 
cavalry and baggage-horses, indiscriminately mixed. 
Imagine yourself riding along the siU of your bed- 
room window on a young untried horse, and you 
will get an idea of what I am trying to explain. 

The path was barely three 
feet wide. The situation in 
itself was unpleasant, and I 
did not know how my horse 
■would behave in mountain 
climbing. Some young horses 
are frightened, and instead 
of keeping their attention 
fixed on what is before them, 
they look about— mine did, and neighed wlien lie 
saw the horses heloir— slip, become friglitonod, phingo 
and slip more: then— various complications arise. 
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Suddenly, I saTV tlie Armenian pause a second — 
he was riding a steady old mountain pony — glance 
up to the road above and put his horse straight up 
the slope. There was a scramble, a scatter of sparks, 
as the hoofs struck the rock, and he was up on 
the road. I saw why, when he was gone, and my 
turn came. The path ended : rounding off into 
nothing. There was no room to turn back, nor to 
dismount; I could not stay where I was, and I put 
him at rocky slope. The horse looked up : a little 
touch of the spur, and I grasped his mane with 
both hands : he reared straight uj), gave a spring 
from his hind legs, and in a moment was on 
the slope. I lived a long time in the next few 
■seconds, for it flashed into me that, if we ever got 
up, the crush on the road above would leave no 
room for us, and we must inevitably slip back. 
But, no ! he scrambled like a cat, and darting into a 
gap in the stream of baggage-horses, we were safe 
on the path. I hoped I didn’t look very sickly : I 
felt so. Presently, we were able to escape from the 
•stream of traffic by riding along a narrow ridge, 
then we descended a horribly steep slope. This, 
however, was earthy and stony, not bare rock, and 
it afforded a firmer foothold: the bay went down 
sideways, like a crab. In the place where we 
scrambled up, the rock was rough and somewhat 
irregular. If it had been smooth, this probably 
would never have been written. 

Then we got on to a wide road in a valley; 
presently there was another block, and the Armenian 
turned off the road to the right. I shouted angrily, 

“ Look here ! I am not g’oing along any more 
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of your infernal paths. I wonld rather sit in a block 
for an hour ; we are not in auoli a tremendous Imriy.”' 

He called back, “ Sir ! ho is all right here." 

The ground was broken-up by huge cracks, seven 
or eight yards wide ! A man rode out from the 
crush and looked, then turned his horse back and 
re-entered the crowded road. Away across the 
broken-up plain we could see a road running along 
the foot of a mountain. It was not very crowded, 
and, after all, we were not on a mountain with only 
bare rock under foot, so we went for it. Scrambling 
down the cracks or mmiature ravines, some fourteen 
or fifteen feet deep, we waded, or rather rode, 
through pools of water, and scrambled up the other 
Bide I don’t know how many we climbed into and 
out of — but a good many. The Armenian’s horse, 
though a good mountain-climber, was afraid of water, 
and he refused and slued, but had to go. Wlion lie 
was plunging the Armenian’s turban tumbled oft into 
a pool, but ho fished it out and clapped it on his 
head again, wet, and cursed his horse in Persian. 

At last we got on to the road at the foot of the 
mountain, and w'ent some distance; but it became 
excessively stony and rough. 

The Armenian said, “ He is become worse, you 
go further.” 

"We, therefore, branched off to the left from the 
road, and found ourselves m a marshy v.a!loy. In 
the mountains, on tho left, I saw the openings of 
several caves, and there wore waterfalls tumbling 
doivn tho rooks. This valley was infested with 
tigers, but there wero too many people about, and 
too much noise for that to bo a danger. 
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Then we got among cornfields again. Where all 
the other roads led to I don’t know, bnt we found 
.a great many people riding along here, though we 
were not badly crowded. I came alongside of the 
Page boy who used to live next door to me in 
Mazar, but we lost him again in the crowd. We 
went on and on through villages, where trees and 
vegetables were growing — a refreshing sight after 
.a life in Mazar. Further on, the roads apparently 
•converged, for the lanes became more and more 
crowded and more and more dusty, till I was com- 
pelled to tie a handkerchief over my nose and mouth. 
In one valley seeing a few cows and goats feeding near 
some huts, we branched off to try and get a drink : 
the peasants brought some milk in a wooden vessel 
which the Armenian poured into my cup and handed to 
me. He preferred drinking whey, of which the peasants 
h.ad a plentiful supply, for it is a popular drink, but 
advised me not to drink any as it is apt to disagree. 
We had as much milk and whey as we wanted for 
fiwo pice, that is a little more than a farthing. 

Finally, we neared the suburbs of the town of 
Haibuk. The crush became greater and the dust 
.awful. Everyone’s hair, beard, eyebrows, and eye- 
lashes were white. Those who had started as youths 
in the mornmg looked grey-haired men, and were 
hardly recognizable. 

The people of the town turned out, and regard- 
less of the dust and the heat of the sun — thev were 

«/ 

used to it, I suppose — sat on their garden walls to 
look at us. 

I had another scare : it was in the town. As 
we were going along we saw an elephant in front 
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of us. Horses are generally friglitened at elepliants, 
but mine went quietly enough, so long as the elephant 
was going away from him, and he could see him; 
but just before we reached the river we passed him. 
The river is not very wide, perhaps fifteen feet, but 
it has very steep rocl^ banks. There was a narrow 
bridge across, and the Armenian being ahead of me, 
leading the way, got across at once. Before I 
reached the hank, a man sitting between the packs 
of a baggage-horse, got on the bridge and went 
slowly. My horse having the elephant behind him 
plunged furiously, and as the elephant advanced, 
kept shying round, sidling nearer and nearer to the 
edge of the bank. I could not get on to the bridge, 
because the fool on his pack-horse blocked it. The 
Armenian and others, seeing the danger I was in, 
shouted at the man ; he did not hurry : I doubt if 
he understood. When we had got to the very edge 
of the bank — only just in time, the bridge was clear, 
and my horse darted across. The bridge was a 
narrow affair, about four feet wide, made of trunks 
of trees and cross-bars, with earth levelled on the 
top. I coiild not take my horse on till it was clear, 
for I knew he would charge the pack-horse, and 
the best I could hope for then would bo a leg 
broken against one of tho mule trunks. I am a 
mild man, as I said before, but if I had hap- 
pened to have had a himting crop in my hand, I 
would have woke up that somnolent Afghan. The 
whole business did not occupy a mimito, not half 
a minute; but when a horse is frightened, I need 
scarcely say he docs not look where ho is going. 

Hiding through tho town wo came to an embank- 
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ment covered -with grass, an aqueduct, along the top 
of which ran a stream of very clear water. I dis- 
mounted, and sat under the shade of the trees by 
the stream and washed the dust off my head and 
hands. It was delightfully cool and breezy, and there 
was an excellent view of the fort, a part of the town, 
the mountains, and the river down below. 

The Armenian went on with the servants to find 
the place where the “ Quartermaster ” had given 
orders for my tent to be pitched. As I sat alone by 
the stream several people, whom I knew, went by and 
sainted. After about an hour, one of the servants 
came back to conduct me to the tent. We descended 
the embankment, and rode down a lane leading to the 
river. My tent was in an orchard on the other side. 
The river was rather wide but shallow, and we 
forded it on onr horses. We got into the orchard by 
scrambling through a gap in the wall. 

I found there were other tents besides mme in the 
orchard, and some horses were endeavouring to graze. 
The Armenian ordered the horses out and the other 
tents to be moved further away. 

My tent was put up on a mound about six feet 
high, and I went in and sat on the carpet. It was 
stifling after the breezy hill. The trees and high 
walls of the orchard kept ofl the breeze without 
sheltering my tent from the sun. There was no view, 
except of dusty leaves and brown earth — the grass 
was withered. I was tired, thirsty, and hungry ; there 
was nothing to drink or eat, and I had no tobacco. 
I growled at everybody who came within reach ; and 
the ants crawled down my neck and up my sleeve, 
and black grasshoppers jumped in my face and walked 
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up my back. As soon as the cook arrived, vrhicli vas 
some time afterwards, he hurried off to the bazaar. 
He came back in about half an hour with two teapots 
full of tea : I gulped down ten or eleven cupfuls, and 
then made an enjoyable meal off some cold mutton 
that the cook fished out of the baggage; after that I 
unearthed a cigar from one of the trunks, and felt 
more at peace with the world ; for the crawling crea- 
tures did not sting, though they were disagreeable. 

These are the ordinary everyday incidents 
of a march. As a rule one does not find the 
opportunity to write them down, and they are 
forgotten the next day. I, however, liappencd to 
write a letter home that evening and I have just 
copied it. 

There was no meat to be obtained in the bazaar, 
and I gave the Armenian four shillings to buy a 
sbeep ; for although my meals came from His 
Highness’s kitchen, those of the servants and flio 
Armenian did not. 
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TVe remained in Hailmk for nearly a fortnight, the 
army being camped on the mountain. I sat all day in 
the stifling tent drinking iced water and reading 
Shakespeare. At intervals during the da}’’, sick and 
injured people were brought and I attended to them. 
But those wi’etched “ microbes” that I had swallowed 
in my fever on the plains began to work their wicked 
will on me, and I became ill. 

Four days after we arrived His Highness held a 
Durbar. After I had seen my patients I mounted 
the bay and rode through the town to where His 
Highness was sitting. This was in a rather large 
garden attached to a house. There were some big 
trees and a good many fl.owers in the garden. Among 
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the latter, I retnember noticing the “ Fleur de Lys,” 
or French lily. A pond or timk, supplied by an ir- 
rigation channel, was in the garden, and near it sat 
His Highness on a couch covered with silk and cloth 
o£ gold. The conch was shaded by a large red and 
white awning. The Courtiers and Pages stood near, 
and all around were cornfields. I had taken infcli mo 
a catalogue of revolvers from a London firm (Colt’s) 
that His Highness had asked me, with the help of the 
Armenian, to translate. When he had examined the 
translation he spoke of the city of Haibiik, and ex- 
plained how he intended to fortify it, and how the 
water supply would be ensured. He told mo there 
was a remarkable ancient monument near Haibuk, 
and some ancient caves of considerable interest. Ho 
advised my riding out to see them, ns they wore nob 
very far from the town. Lunch was brought, and 
afterwards His Highness gave mo a plateful of nec- 
tarines as big as peaches. 

I rode out the next day with the Armenian and 
some others, to see the ancient monument. 

I found that a small rocky hill, or spur, at tlio 
foot of the mountains, had heen rounded at the apex 
into a cupola : the rock all around it being cut 
away as a sort of trench, or moat, some tw'onty iect 
deep and eight or nine feet across. On the top of 
the rounded cupola was, apparently, a tiny temple, 
flat-topped, with a doorway on one side flanked by 
pillars, which, to the best of iny recollection, wevo 
Greek in stylo. We got across the trench, or moat, 
and were able to examine the stmeturo on the top. 
Apparently, it wms cut out of the rock. TIio doonvay 
w'as cut inwards for about two feet, and ended in flat 
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it. His Highness was much amused at some of the 
sketches, particularly of one of the Armenian where 
he lay on the ground in front of the fire — I had 
drawn it one evening in hlazar. He said he looked 
as though he were-^to put it mildly — suffering from 
alcoholic intoxication. 

As the Armenian was a Christian, and therefore 
not forbidden to drink alcohol, this mild joke amused 
everybody except the Armenian, and the more ashamed 
and angry he looked, the more they laughed. Of the 
other sketches His Highness recognized whom they 
were meant for : but those of Rustom’s Throne, the 
caves, and the sketch of the Hhulm Pass, His 
Highness admired so exceedingly, that I had to cut 
them out of the hook at once and give them to him. 
That is the reason I have to describe Rustom’s Throne 
from memory. 

His Highness then showed mo a block of very 
beautiful clear ice, which ho said liad been obtained 
from a cavern near Haibuk. He asked mo to take the 
block away and test its pnrity. 

There was another Durbar on July 1st, and by 
this time the microbes ” liad got firm hold of mo. 
I went to the Durbar. His Highness had hoard 
that I was ill, and I told him I had not with mo tho 
medicine I wished to take. His Highness asked, 
"Would I take native medicine if ho prescribed it? 
I said I should he most grateful to His Highness if ho 
would honour me so far. His Highness gave some 
directions to a Hakim, who presently brought a small 
jar. Tho Amir told mo it contained a medicine ho was 
himself taking. With a little silver spoon lie took some 
dark-looking confection out of tho jar, made a holns 
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of it, and gave it to me. It tasted hot and very nice. 
There Avas no more in the pot, and lie sent t]\c 
Hakim aAvay to make some fresh. It Avas then that 
ni}’’ mind became troubled Avitliin me, for I kncAV the 
Hakim loA-ed me not. 

Presently the jar Avas l.n’ought l3ack, and as they 
■were about to give it me, His Biglincss asked for it. 
He scooped a little out A\dth llie ' spoon, and Avas 
raising it to his lips, Avhen the Halcim stopped him 
and mhispered in his car. The Amir turned and 
looked at him, and the Hakim hurried aAvay Avith a 
very red face. By-and-bjm he returned Avitli the jar. 
Again the Amir took it, and, looking at me, he raised 
a spoonful to his lips and sAvallowed it. He then gaAm 
the jar hito the hands of the Armenian, avIio imme- 
diately brought it to me. 

One need not live in the Bast to understand the 
courtesy and Idndness of the Amir’s action ; but to 
appreciate fully the honour he did me, one must be 
conversant Avith Oriental customs. To taste a medi- 
cine before handing it to the patient is the duty of an 
Oriental physician Avhen he is attending the King. I 
Avas a servant — ^lout also a stranger and a guest — and 
the Amir treated me as though I had been a Prince. 

I cannot say Avhether the medicine vmuld have 
cured me or not, for in two days’ time Ave had to be on 
the march again : which was bad for me. 

Then came a time, the details of Avhich I do 
not care to recall too vividly to my mind, for the 
microbes” were just as venomous and wicked as if 
they had been Hindustani Interpreters at the Afghan 
Court, and that is saying much. 

Instead of being in bed, I had to jog along on 
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horseback half the day. Instead of a sick man’s diet, 
I got a little cold meat and bread -when and how I 
could; sometimes after a fast of ten or eleven 
hours. Under these oirmimstances, of what use could 
the Amir’s or anyone else’s medicine be? 

The first day’s march was vary beautiful : by tlio 
banks of a river which ran through cultivated valleys 
and ravines ; and here and there were cascades. 
At the end of the march I was faint, and the 
Armenian rushed off to the medical stores for some 
brandy. He then sent a report in to the Amir, and the 
next day His Highness kindly sent me his Shikiiri 
elephant. Biding the elephant was much easier 
work than horse riding: I could take a supply of 
suitable food, and I picked up again. 'Wo staited at 
four in the morning, before the others : for an 
elephant goes slowly, and cavalry and baggage- 
horses shy, and then on tho mountains, or in a 
crowd, accidents happen. 

I was rocked along through gorges and valleys 
and villages. In a village, if a wall were in the way, 
tho elephant kicked it over with his foot, and walked 
across tho garden or orchard, as tiie case miglit bo. 
"Wo started at two tho next morning, for tho road was 
hilly. The cavalry horses were still tethered in line, 
and, as wo passed them, they struggled and pulled 
against the foot-ropes to escape tlio awful creature. 
It was moonlight, and tho deep shadows and gleaming 
rooks and peaks wore tho reality of DoriS’s fantastic 
ideas. "Wlion wo camped, patients were brought to 
mo from tlio villages ns well as from the army : one 
peasant who had brought a sick child presented mo 
with a lamb. 
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The day after — Sunday — ^we had to make a long 
detour to avoid a gorge that was too narrow for the 
elephant to get through. 

On Monday morning I turned out at half -past four . 
It felt bitterly cold, and I put on an nlster. We 
waited awhile, but no elephant turned np. Some said 
he was ill with fever ; others said the Sultana had 
sent for him.. They therefore saddled the black pony 
and I mounted. 

We had such awful mountain passes to traverse 
that the camels and pack-horses were compelled to 
'go another and much longer road. One path I 
remember on the side of a mountain : it was about 
five feet wide : in one place it had crumbled 
away, and was hardly two feet wide, with a preci- 
pice going sheer down. The path went steeply up 
and steeply down, and was covered with little loose 
stones. It was no good trying to ride it, for on 
account of the loose pebbles, a horse could not climb 
it with a man on his back. I got off, put the bridle 
over my arm, and, scotching my feet on firmer pieces 
of rock, managed to get up, the horse scrambling 
after me. Though I was ill and weak, I could not 
help a burst of laughter at the Armenian as he 
crawled up on all fours. 

On Tuesday, at ten a.m., we reached Kamard or 
Shush-Burjah, and my tent was put up in an 
orchard. I lay under a walnut-tree all day and 
saw patients. We stayed here three days, and His 
Highness held a Durbar. I went, and His Highness 
told me about the source of a river there : how it 
came from a tunnel at the foot of the mountain, and 
the water was hot ; and how it rendered the valley 
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warm in the winter. I had lunch with His Highness, 
and then went to attend to a man with a broken 
thigh. 

On the Friday, we started again and crossed 
that awful mountain, the “ Tooth-breaker,” Dandan 
Shikan. I found that the road had been greatly 
improved since I was last there. As it was, however, 
there were a great many accidents. "We went 
on to Saighan, and they brought one old fellow 
of seventy to me, the uncle of the Chief Secretary, 
or Dabiervul-Mulk. His horse had slipped sidevrays 
on Dandan Shikan, and he liad broken his right arm 
just below the shoulder and his right thigh just 
above the knee. I put him up in splints, and ho 
was carried the rest of the journey in a sort of 
cradle slung on a camel; another injured man being 
on the other side. The old man quite recovered, 

^Ve camped one day at Akrab-abad, and though it 
was the middle of July, the night was excessively cold. 
The winter there is bitter, hence the name — Akrab 
meaning a scorpion. It is about ten thousand fcot 
above the sea. 

We reached the western extremity of tho 
Bamian Valley, and His Higlmess’s chief cook had 
a row with mine. Between the two I received some 
heef-tea that was sour. The Hakim Ahdur Ea'^hid, 
having been sent by His Highness to enquire how 
1 was, the Armenian, with much vigour and oaergy , 
detailed tho iniquities of tho cooks. Tlio matter 
was reported to His Highness : ho sent for tho cooks 
and informed them that if I did not recover ho 
would blow thorn to pieces from tho cannon's mouth. 
My cook bolted before wo reached Kabul. I suppose 
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liis “prognosis” of the case was unsatisfactory. 
I don’t know where he went to, and I did not see 
him again till I was better. 

We rode throngh the BamianYalley and passed 
the colossal Figures, the Caves, the ancient Cities, 
and the modern fortified Villages. It was very 
beautiful, and I really fancied I was better. There 
were cornfields, beanfields, grass, trees, and river. 

The soldiers camped at tlie end of the valley, 
beyond Zohak-i-]\Iarhan, where it is narrow. There 
were some camels camped here also, and their weird 
moans and bubbling cries echoing back from the 
rocks were horrible to hear. They sounded like the 
hopeless cries of the damned : at least, I thought 
so — I was evidently morbid. 

Here a soldier of the Amir’s bodyguard quarrelled 
with a comrade and killed him. I don’t know if he 
were hanged. 

I saw a little brown spaniel leading a camel 
along by a rope. I really do not know whether a 
dog is “unclean” or not, but the Afghans occa- 
sionally, though rarely, make pets of them. They 
more often make pets of partridges — a speckled 
bird, with a curious rippling cry — and train them 
to fight. I have often seen a bh’d trotting along 
after his master : it looks very odd. 

We went through the ravine where the water 
dashes down and enters a tunnel in the rock. 
Further on, a camel in the crush was pushed over 
the edge and fell with his load down the ravine. 
Its young one sprang after it. The Amir passing 
some time afterwards with his guard, halted to look 
at the place. The horse of one of the guard was 
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frightened, and backed away from the precipice 
the man, incensed, cut it violently with the cruel 
doubled-laahed Afghan whip, the horse gave a 
hound forward, and he and hia rider disappeared over 
the edge 

From here the road led over high mountams, 
and it was very cold and rainy. 1 had to have 
occasional doses of brandy fiom the medical stores 
in order to keep going, and at one place His 
Highness, when he arrived, was kind enough to stop 
at my teat to enquire how I was The next daj, 
he sent his palanquin to me, and I was home along 
on the shoulders of four sturdy Afghans I was 
not a heavy burden, unfortunately, and they burned 
along up hiU and down dale, over rooks and through 
defiles at a pace that was to me, in my feebleness, 
ternfymg 

"We camped at Gardandiwal This was the occi- 
Bion I referred to some way back, on winch I gave a 
banquet to a dozen men — ^tho relays of palanquin 
hearers — which cost me rather less than sirponco a 
head I ought to say that the men refused at first, 
lest the fact might reach His Highness’s ears and 
displease him 

Here His Highness sent me some speoimons to test 
for coal I am not a geologist, but, as far as I could 
judge, from my rough tests, there wns, in the speci 
mens he sent me, some coal and a good deal of stone 

After this I became very ill, and His Highnc'S 
sent several times to enquire how I was One da) be 
sent for the Armenian and gave him directions .as to 
the diet I should have Ho hoped I slionld ho better 
on the third day from then, ns ho wished mo to ride 
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into Kabul witli liim. He said tliat brandy was not 
^ood for me, as it tended to produce congestion of tlie 
liver. 

The next day we arrived at Kalai Kasi, within a 
few miles of Kabul, and Mr. Pyne and the two other 
English engineers rode out from Kabul to welcome 
His Highness. Afterwards the}^ came to my tent. 
I was very pleased to see them. They were the first 
English I had seen since Captain Griesbach left 
Mazar, more than a year before. They were very jolly, 
hut their vigorous energy was, to a poor debilitated 
mortal, rather overpowering. I remember Pyne 
-enquired why I sat on the ground : I explained that 
I had no chair, it was broken. He also asked why 
I did not have my hair cut : I told him there was no 
barber, and that we had been on the march a month 
and a half. After dhiner they rode back with a 
guard to Kabul. 

Early the next mornmg His Highness held a 
Durbar, and at five o’clock I girded up my loins, 
mounted a horse, and rode to His Highness’s quarters. 
Outside the khirgar, or wigwam, where His Highness 
slept, there was erected a large red and white awning. 
Hnder this, in the shade, were several chairs and 
two or three portable tables covered with fruit and 
flowers. Several people. Officers and Courtiers, were 
sitting there, and I joined them. Soon, we heard 
that His Highness had risen, and I was sent for 
into the khirgar. His Highness was sitting on the 
-couch, and on a little table by him were some 
biscuits and fruit, and a cup of tea. He enquired 
very kindly after my health, suggesting various re- 
medies, and gave me advice as regards diet. He would 
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not hear of my riding on horseback into Kabul, but 
said I must be carried in the palanquin. He said 
many kind things, and finally gave me “ Hfiklisat,” 
or permission to depart, for I was feeble. I re- 
turned to the tent till we were ready to start. 

The lanes, cornfields, fruit trees, and general 
freshness and greenness of the suburbs of Kabul 
reminded me of England, and were most grateful to 
the eye after the dusty barrenness of Mazar. 

Presently we turned off from the Kabul road ; and 
some way off I saw a hill with crowds of people on it. 
There were rows of spectators on each side of the 
road leading to it. Evidently the grand reception was 
not to be in the town. I had hoped to get away some- 
where and rest. 

I became conscious that I was not shaven, and 
that my collar was an old one and frayed. I had 
one, among my mueh-tattered linen — the Afghan 
washermen dash your linen on a stone to wash it, and 
starch it with flour — I had one, carefully saved for 
this very event, but, al.as ! it was in a portmanteau I 

The Armenian said, “ Sir, you not care it. 
Highness know you ill. Other men, who is ! " 

There was no help for it, and we reached the top 
of the hill. Hero, under a largo awning, was a circle 
of Orientals, in their robes and tnrhans, seated on 
the groimd. They were the Maloks and Chiefs from 
the Kabul province. At one side of the circle seated 
on chairs were His Highness’s two oldest sons, tlie 
Princes Habibullah and Kasrullah. I got oat of the 
palanquin and walked feebly into the middle of the 
circle and bowed to the Princes. 

They enquired politely after my health, and Prince 
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Habibnllah, turning to the Armenian, said in Persian, 
He looks very ill, v^hat is the matter ? ” 

Then he gave orders for me to be taken to the 
Baghi Bnland,” or “ High Garden,” on a hill close 
by. Accordingly I was carried there. This was 
where the recej)tion of His Highness was to take 
place. 

There was a temporary pavilion erected, gaily 
ndorned with hangings of crimson and white, and 
with large bouquets of flowers. It was furnished 
with carpets, couches, tables, and chairs. There ■\^as 
n part raised some three steps, which commanded a 
view from the window of a little artificial waterfall, 
& fountain, trees, and the lovely Baghi Shah Valley. 
This valley lies outside Kabul, just north of the 
Chahar Bagh Valley, and separated from it by the 
Asmai Mountains. 

A few people were collected in the Pavilion, and 
the Armenian brouglit a chair for me. I knew no 
one, and felt rather out of it. Presently Malek, the 
Amir’s favourite Page, entered, and everyone stood 
to receive him. He took no notice of anyone, but 
rushed up to me and enquired how I was. At once 
the manner of those in the Pavilion altered. When 
a European in Kabul has become of interest to the 
Amir, every one bows the knee — ^metaphorically 
speaking — and he has a good time. But once let 
His Highness’s interest wane, and, as it struck me 
then, the said European would be likely to have a 
very middling time. 

A crowd began to collect on the Baghi Buland 
Hill, some entering the Pavilion. 

By-and-bye there was a rattle of kettledrums, a 
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confused murmur of many voices — but no clieering- 
as in England — and tbe Amir approached, riding on 
horseback. There -was a great deal of bustle, and 
suddenly the two Princes appeared just outside the 
Pavilion. The Amir, having reached the top of 
the hill, dismounted: the crowd opened, and the 
two Princes advancing, knelt and kissed His High- 
ness’s feet. He raised each one and kissed him on 
the forehead. The Amir then entered the Pavilion; 
walking with a stick. I took off my solar helmet 
and bowed with the rest, and His Highness went up 
the steps to the raised part of the hall. The 
Armenian whispered — 

“Follow Highness.” 

The Amir took his seat upon a-conch near a largo 
window : in front of Mm was a small table with some 
lovely roses on it. 

The Courtiers, the more important Chiofs and I, 
were standing near. His Highness caught siglit of 
me almost directly, and most Idndly ordered a chair 
to be placed in a particular spot near the couch, to 
the right, and a little behind whore ho sat. 

Then a salute of several guns was fired : the vibra- 
tion of the air making tho Pavilion shake, wo 
adjourned temporarily to another room. 

On our return Mr. Pyno and tho two otlier 
Engineers arrived. Pyno looked very smart in a 
European frock-coat, with a flower in his button- 
hole : tho two other Englishmen were neatly dressed 
in corduroy riding-suits and long boots. 

Tho Amir shook hands with Jfi*. Pyno, s]>oko to 
him for a few moments, and then chairs were placed 
for them near mine. 
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About midday I began to feel dreadfully tired, 
and as some people had already taken their departure, 
I turned round and asked Pyne if he cared to go 
then. 

He said that the Prince had given orders that we 
were to wait till the roads were clear, and I waited 
a little longer. Presently, as 1 began to -feel giddy, 
I said to the Armenian — 

“ I am going.” 

He said : “ Shahzada Sahib said, a little you stop 
till ” 

Can’t help it,” I said. 

I stood up, stepped to the Amm’s couch and 
bowed. 

“ Bukhsat ? ” said His Highness. “ Are you 
going ? ” 

« Bali, Sahib/’ I said. » Yes, sm.” 

His Highness kindly said, “ Bisyar-khob. Ba 
aman-i-Khuda.” “ Very well. Good-bye.” 

I bowed and retired. 

Outside the Pavilion I got into the palanquin and 
was carried to Pyne’s room at the workshops. 

I found him there : he had left soon after I had, 
and, galloping into Kabul by another road, had 
arrived before me. 

He said I looked ill at the Durbar, and he made 
me drink a tumblerful of sparkling hock at once. 
I stayed with him a fortnight, till my house was 
ready. He was exceedingly hospitable, and with 
well meant, but somewhat mistaken kindness, forced 
upon me whisky, beer, hock, and all sorts of un- 
suitable food. He tried to brighten me up by 
taking me about the workshops and showing me 
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Tvhat progress liad 1)6611 made since I liad left 
Katiid, and in tlie evening lie told me yams and 
stories witliout number. Once or twice it was 
almost too mucb, and I became giddy and faint. He 
was very kind, but I was thankful when I got to 
my house and could lie down. 

"With proper diet and medicine I began to improve, 
but it was months before I quite recovered. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

Life in Kabul. 

The Id festival : salaam to the Amir : the educatinp of Afghans. Amir’s visit 
to the Workshops ; under the mulberry tree : the Amir’s speech. Products 
of the Workshops. Iloyal Lunch at Endeklci ; the Inflation : the Brougham : 
the Palace : Lunch : the Drawing-room : the Piano. Evening illumination of 
gardens : fireworks ; dinner. The unreliable Interpreter. A night at the 
Palace. Commencement of intrigue. Gifts to the Amir : the presentation. 
The rebuke to Prince Nasrullah. The barking dog. Koah’sArk: tho nodding 
imaces. Illness again : the Amir’s advice : tho ofiect thereof. An afternoon 
call: conversation. Illness of the Amir: tho visit: His Highness’s question: 
tho Amir's good bi'ccding. An earthquake ns an osporiencc. Report on Kabul 
brandy : Mr. Pync’s opinion : the Interpreter again : tho Amir’s perplexity. 
The Hindu’s objection. Tho mysterious midnight noise : tho solution of tho 
mystery. Mumps. The wedding of Prince Nasrullah : invitation from tho 
Sultana ; tho Fdto : a band of pipers. Tho Prince and his bride. Overwork 
at the Hospital. One of the troubles of a Ruler. Scenery near Bala Hissar. 
Tho Amir duck shooting. Tho sick chief : his imprudence : his amusements. 
The will of the clan. 

Four days after our arrival in Kabul, namely on 
July 28tb, the Maliomedan Festival of Id commenced, 
and His Highness held a Durbar in the “ Salaam 
Kliana.” I went, accompanied by the Armenian. I 
should have been better in bed. We waited in the 
large hall, I talking to one of the Chief Secretaries. 
Presently we heard the rattle of drums, indicating 
that the Amir had arrived. He did not, however, 
come in, and I was wondering where he was, when a 
Page came and spoke to the Armenian, and he and I 
and the Secretary were conducted ujistairs to the 
Guest House that I have already described. His High- 
ness, seated in an arm-chair, was almost alone in the 
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looiu Aftei I had luntlo my I)o\\ an arm clnir 
plucod fm mo oppo^te the Amu, so that ho conhl 'ipoah 
to me coiu omenth . Hib had boon talking 

some little ^^hllo nhcn ^[i,P\nc niiivcd; he continued 
tilkmg to us t>oth foi soiiK time Ho lofoH'cd to the 
noik \\e both of us had done saul that it ■v^a^ a 
mean" of educating his people, i*cfoired to myha^- 
mg become ill m hus sei\ice, and pioumed me some 
month"^ lo\^e of absence tint winter, m order that 
I might i*ocoM.i 111^ health in im o\n\ coimtn 

rnsenth, lunch wan "(.i\oA and he oi'dorod for 
me broth thickened w ith iice — ** Shola ” 

Thice dais aftci this, the Amii visited the work- 
shop", I did not join the party until the Amir had 
finished inspecting the machuuny, but went to see 
two 01 tbroe people who were sick "Wlien I roturned 
to the shops I found Hn Highne" 5 > had fimdiid 
mspc'ctmg He w*as seated m the gi'onnds under the 
slnde of a huge mulbaiy tree A table inis placed 
m front of him on which were fiuit and s^\cotlnelt'' 
Theio weio si^'itcd at the table, on the Amir& 
iijjht, the two oldest Princes Opposite Ills HmhnO"* 
wtro Smlii Usuf iClian, the Amu's uncle ; Mr Pvne; 
and the Dibiei-nl imilk, oi Chief Secretiry I bowc<i 
to Ills Higluics',, and he onlonxl e chair to he phctxl 
foi 1110 on Ills left AVe ate bomo sweets and fruit, 
iml His Highness cTpicsscd hn great satisfaction at 
the progrcs «5 that had been undo m the workshops 
Iln ^a\ing of “Mj inonci, your work, and Gwi s 
help w ill produce w hat I need ** h is become proi erbnl 
The IV wore stitionarx engine, eti mi-lnmiiur, 
stt mi-''iw", cartndj^v plmt, a mintin£r imclnne, uid 
1 blist smeltmc: funiice 
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Big guns, macliine guns, rifles, swords, leather 
work, soap, candles, and coin, were made by the busy 
hands of hundreds of men, Afghans and Hindustanis, 
under the direction of Mr. Pyne and his assistants. 
Since then more machinery has been added to the 
shops, but they have been so recently described in 
the public press that I need not go into further 
detail. 

When His Highness had finished speaking he 
shook hands vdth hir. Pyne, and acknowledging the 
salutations of tlie others, he departed. 

I heard tliat a soldier was detected slipping a 
cartridge into his rifle just as His Highness entered 
the shops, but that he was seized before he could do 
any mischief, even if he desired. 

Four days after the Boyal visit to the workshops 
His Highness became the guest of the two eldest 
Princes at the Palace of Endeldd. This is about 
six miles out of Kabul, in the Chahardeh Valley. 

About two o’clock in the afternoon came a letter 
inviting the Englishmen, hlr. Pyne, myself, and one 
of the two Engineers, to meet His Highness there. A 
small brougham was sent for us. The roads about 
Kabul are good, and His Highness and the Piunces 
have several carriages. 

The Palace of Endekki is at the top of a small hill. 
In the distance it has rather the appearance of a G-reek 
temple with pillars around it. After climbing the hill 
one mounts a flight of stone steps to a terrace, from 
the centre of which rises the main body of the Palace. 
A few more steps,, and one enters a lobby which 
leads into the long hall. This has a row of pillars in 
the centre supporting the roof, and is lit on each side 
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by three large Tvindo-ws It was furnished somewhat 
elaborately in the European style , resembling very 
much, though it was smaller than, the Salaam Khana, 
or great Durbar Hall in Kabul 

Lunch w as brought soon after our arri\ al, and wc 
three English sat at a table by ourselves, bemg waited 
upon by tbe cbief Hindustani cook 

After luncb His Highness invited us into a small 
room opemng into the long hall at the opposite end 
from the lobby This was a very pretty little room 
one side of it was bowed or rounded, and had 
three large windows in it overlooking the valley 
The room was furnished like an English drawing- 
room, even to the Collard and Collard piano His 
Highness asked if either of us could play, and 
Mr Pyne sat down and played some liymns It 
seemed very strange to hear ** Abide with Mo ” m 
Afghanistan, among Mussulmans Shortly after this 
Mr Pyne felt rather faint and ill There was no 
wlusky nor brandy to be had, and the Amtr suggested 
champagne, but I^fr Pyne thought ho would rather 
go back to the shops He thereforo made his adioux 
to the Amir and the Princes, and tho Armenian vras 
sent with him To interpret for me was a Hindustani 
— a man with more polish of manner than tlio 
Armenian 

In the evening we accompanied His Highness and 
tho Prmccs into the Palace garden^?, and arm-cimirs 
were placed for us on the tciracc As soon as it was 
dark the gaidcns and the grounds around tho foot 
of tho lull were lit up with innumerahlo little coloured 
lamps Rockets were lot off from tho valle},and wo 
leant hack in our chairs and admired 
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Later on we had dinner out in the gardens. 
Afterwards the engineer, Mr. Myddleton, asked me 
if we could not leave, as he wanted to get to his 
work early in the morning. I accordingly told the 
Hindustani to enquire. He answered that he was 
sure His Highness wished us to stay the night at 
Endekki. A¥e Avere exceedingly doubtful about this : 
there seemed no reason wh})^ we should stay ; but the 
Hindustani was so certain about it that finally we 
yielded, especially as the Hindustani hinted that 
probably His Highness would be offended if we asked. 
The real fact was, as we suspected, that the man 
wanted to stay himself. 

A comfortable little room was given us in a block 
of buildings attached to the Palace and built on the 
side of the hill. Charpoys and cigarettes were pro- 
vided, and waiters attended upon us. 

We left directly after breakfast the next morning, 
the brougham taking us back. Pyne had quite re- 
covered, and was at work in the shops. He took 
the Engineer to task someAvhat for remaining at the 
Palace all night. I explained bow we had been mis- 
led by the Interpreter. 

This man presently began to pay court to me. 
He came frequently to see me : was very deferential 
and polite : wished to teach me Persian ; and he 
dropped occasional innuendoes and slighting remarks 
about the Armenian. He was always hanging about 
tbe Palace whenever I went there, and with a smile 
edged in a word of correction whenever the Armenian 
translated. It annoyed me. I did not want his 
corrections. I quite understood the Armenian, and 
knew enough Persian to tell whether he were giving 
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me tlie meaning of the Am5r*s -words honestly or not. 
Wlien, on the other hand, the Hindustani translated 
my words to His Highness, he spoke snch flowery 
Persian and worked in so nixich Aitihic that I could 
not follow him. I foresaw trouble, for he was one of 
those who say the thing which is not. 

About this time a box containing presents, that I 
had widtten home for from Txirkestan, aiTived, and 1 
sent to enquire when I might have the honour of laying 
flienii before His Highness. A day was appointed; 
and after I had amputated a man's leg, which 
happened to he aiTanged for the same day, I went 
to the Ei'g Palace. His Highness received me most 
graciously. He was sitting in the Octagonal Hall that 
contained the pictures of tlie Houses of Parlfaroent. 
The portrait that I had painted of His Highness was 
also hanging there. It had been sent to India to ho 
framed and glazed. The Amir had had plate glass 
put over it, ordering a looking glass to be bought 
large enough and the silver to be scraped off the back. 

Prince HabibuUah, one or two Secretaries, and 
several Page boys were in the room with His Highness 
when I arnved. I sat on a couch in a convenient 
position, and presently Prince Kasrullah entered. I 
stood up and bowed as ho went by. I do not know 
whctlier tlio Prince recognized mo : ho did not return 
mv bow. He went to His Highness and salaamed. 
His Highness said something to the Prince that I did 
not hear, and the Prince was kind enough to return at 
once to where I was sitting and enquire if I were well. 

I thanked His Highness the Prince for his kind 
enquiries, but I did not rise. 

Then the presents were examined. They were 
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not of any consequence, but were such as I could 
give. It had struck me that a -writing-cabinet and 
paper stamped with the Royal name, might be a 
convenience to the Amir. I had sent for one, 
therefore, and had directed the cabinet to be de- 
corated with an original design in metal by an 
artist friend. There were various other things, 
all of which His Highness examined. For the 
little Prince, Mahomed Omer, were several me- 
chanical toys. The Page boys gathered in a cluster 
behind the Amir, as he was examining these. 
Among them was a mechanical dog that jumped 
and barked, and the boys were much interested, and 
there was a good deal of laughter, when one of the 
Page boys snatched his hand away as the Amir 
made the dog jump at him. Then came a Hoah’s 
ark, with some well modelled animals, all of which 
His Highness stood up on the table. A model 
steam-engine excited a good deal of interest, as did 
the little tin men, who walked rapidly along, drag- 
ging their little tin carts. A toy sword and rifle 
the Amir decided to put by till the Prince was older. 
For the Sultana, there were various novelties in 
the way of brooches and fans; but these were not 
‘examined at that time. Some nodding china images 
amused the Amir very much. Altogether, His High- 
ness must have been three hours examining everything, 
ior I went to the Palace at one and got back home 
at five. 

The excitement of the various Durbars and dinners 
did me no good, and during the month of August 
— the bad month in Kabul — I was confined to my bed. 
Just at that time. His Highness sent a carpenter 
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to me for instructions, so that a framework might 
be made for the canvas of a full-length portrait. I 
am sorry to say the portrait was never painted. 

Mr. Pyne called two or three times to ask me to 
go for a ride with him. That being an impossibility, 
he sat do^vn and told me some amusing stories. 

One day, the Armenian was sent for to the Durbar, 
and when he returned, he told me that His Highness 
had been enquiring as to my diet. I was not to 
have any more beef-tea, and no brandy or whisky ; I 
had not drank them in Mazar, why shoidd I drink 
them in Kabul. I was to have rice and sago only. 

Sago boiled in water for breakfast and rice 
boiled in water for dinner is abominably nasty, espo- 
oially if you can vary the diet only by putting salt 
in one day and leaving it out the next. I never 
knew what real unadulterated hunger was till then. 
I dreamed of Roast-beef and Torkshiro pudding, of 
Hack and green peas, but being powerless in hod, 
I had to put up with the rice and sago and — 
became better. I have hated them ever sinco, which 
— in the abstract — seems ungrateful. 

One day they brought a man into my bedroom, 
who looked even more of a scarecrow than I did. 
I looked at him, asked a question or two, and s.aid 
feebly to Hafiz, the compounder, 

“ Recipe, piilveris ipecacuanha) grana viginli, 
statim sumondus ” — “ boiled rice and sago — hcd. 
He got well before I did : ho was used to the diet. 
A little girl of cloven, who had had fever for six 
months, was brought by His Highness’s orders: ah 
she needed was quinine. 

Shore Alt Khan, my friend of Jrnz.ar, called to 
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see me one clay while the Armenian was oni, and 
we had a long and amusing conversation in Pci’sian, 
siipjdemcnled occasionally by signs. We qnit.c under- 
stood one another. 'Wc discussed jinatomy, climab!, 
diamonds, marriage ; and 1 remember we compared 
the customs of Kuropean ladies with those of Oj’iental 
ladies. Shore Ali defended polygamy. We had an 
earthquake in the evening — not' that it had anything 
to do with the conversation. At dith'rent times many 
people called. Some of them wei'c ill and wished to 
be prcscri])ed for. 

In the begintiing of Septeinbin’, 1 heard that Jlis 
Hitrhness was ill with trout, and T wrote to a^^k if I 
shotild come imd see him. The answer came that f 
was to visit him the next day. Accordingly, J 
"athcred mvself totrether, mounted rnv horse, and 
rode slowly to ihe‘ hrg I’alace. The Armenian had 
brought me a walking-stick, so that T could get 
across the Palace garden^. I found His Highness 
was in one of tr.e ujqicr rooms. Gettiiig upstairs 
was rather ])reaihles5 worl:, and I had to take my 
time over it. 


In tlic lobirr outride the room were several Hili- 

tan* Oiiict'rs and Secretaries seated on tlie ground. 

Through tiie open door I saw His Highness lying on 

a couch. I bowed- and he called rne in. The room 

was verv small, and a cliair was put for me near t]je 

head of *the l^ed. Tea v.'as brought for me in a glass 

mug set in silver. His Higliuess then descHbed to 

me "iris svinptoins. He had gourr inSammation of 

the right*foot aiid knee: pains in most of his joints, 

and sciatica: lie v/as feverisli and shivethig. I told 

him wba- t^-a^ment I rshould adopt if I had charge of 

....... 
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the case. His Highness said that the Hakims, Yrlio 
"were attending him, had bled him, and had leeched 
the inflamed joints. I said I hoped the treatment 
■w^ould not make him worse afterwards. By-and-byo 
I took my leave. 

I went the next day to see His Highness, and bo 
expressed himself as feeling much better. The pain 
was nearly gone. He told me that he had procured 
an oil from the colchicum plant, and this had been 
gently rubbed into the inflamed joints. 

' Two Page boys were in the room. One was 
“ massaging” His Highness’s painful leg, and the other 
waving away flies with a fan. His Highness spobo 
vei’y kindly to me, and suddenly asked if I intended 
to marry when I went to England on leave. I was 
rather taken aback when he asked, wliereat the Pago 
boys smiled; but, summoning up courage, I said j'es. 
His Highness promised me a very substantial wedding 
present. Later on, after we bad liad tea, I heard the 
hubble-bubble going round in the next room, and 
mechanically pulling out a cigar I began cutting tlio 
tip off. Suddenly it struck mo I was in tlio King’s 
bedroom. I felt somowbat ashamed, for I had not 
been invited to smoke. However, His Highness had 
seen me take the cigar out; and I rather lamely asked 
if he minded the smell of smoke. He said, “ Hot in 
the least,” and, seeing my confusion, ho at once put 
mo at my ease by calling for a cigarette, which bo bt 
and smoked. 

The next morning early my house was found fo bo 
on fire: fortunately it was discovered in time, and 
the neighbours were not fined for setting it nligbt. 

That night I was awakened suddenly by an awful 
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■earfchqnake. Tlie licaviiig* of ilio floor, the croaking 
of tlie beams, and the rattling of the Avindows increased 
•and increased. I sprang out of bod and tried to light 
a candle. I conld not find the matchbox; then I 
found it, opened it, look a match hurriedly, and broke 
it : took another and tried to strilm the A\Tong end, 
then another, and I began to think whether I hadn’t 
better make a bolt for it at once. At last T got a 
light and the candle canght : it Avas half-])ast one. I 
stood a moment or two A\'ith the candle in my hand, 
and presently I fancied the rocking and croaking AA'as 
becoming less : then it occurred to me that, after all, 
the house had stood so many earthquakes, that may be 
it AA’onld stand another, and I Awaited a little longer : 
it really did become less, and finally died aAvay. 
The shocks lasted scA’-cral minutes. AftorAAaards I 
walked round AA'ith my candle to look for cracks. 
There AA'as only one of any consequence ; but that I 
could put my hand into. IToAV'CAmr, I did not think it 
mattered very much, for the beams AA'cnt the other 
way, and if the AA'orst came, onl^’^ the end of the room 
AAmnld fall out: so I A\mnt to bed again. 

After this I got to Avork again at the Hospital. I 
attended regularly at a certain hour in the morning ; 
the patients daily increased so in mnnber, to nearty 
two hundred a day, that at the end of the A\'cek I 
became feAmrisli AAuth a Hospital throat. This was 
very annoying, for I had to stop away for a couple of 
days. I was afraid His Highness would begin to think 
he had made a bad bargain in engaging a Doctor who 
Avas generally ill, or fancied himself so. However, I 
was soon better, and on the following Sunday went to 
the Palace to lay a report before the Amir. His 
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Highness had ashed me to test the purity of the spinh 
“Brandy, 'Whisky, and Old Tom,” that was being- 
made in the Kabul Distillery 

I found His Highness downstairs in one of the 
small rooms of the Ei^ Palace that open from the 
Octagonal hall He was lying on a fur-covered couch 
heaped with pillo-ws He looked better than he had 
done, though he still had some gouty pains in the 
right knee 

The room -was small, but very pretty There 
were mirrors let mto the wall, which made the 
room seem larger 

Outside the large -wide windoiv opening mto the 
gardens was erected a crimson and wlnte awning. 
Here were grouped the ofScials who had to see His 
Highness on business I sat inside, near the Amir’s 
couch, and the air was sweet -with scent from the 
clusters of roses which filled the vases in the room 
A few Pago boys were there. His Highness de- 
scribed to me the trouble he had had in getting clou n 
stairs with Ins gouty knee, and he gave mo further 
details as to the treatment he w as undergoing for the 
gout how that he Ind been bled and leeched fre- 
quently, and that when the pain in his foot was 
1 ery sei ere it had been necessary to plunge the foot 
into iced water ' 

Tea was brought in . His Highness said tint 
green tea w as not good for mo in my state of hcallh ; 
he therefore ordered black tea to bo brouglit, and he 
made me a present of sosernl pounds 

I then gas o my report as to the Spirit It w as 
made from the fermentation of raisins, and du-tilled 
in a proper still; but the so-called Bmmly, B'luak^, 
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and " Old Tom ” ^vc^’e simply ihc ^^^v spirit coloured 
and flavoured vith nalivc drags: none of it Avas flt 
for lunnnn consamplion, and those A\'ho drank it 
hccame ill. 

Presently, i\Ir. Ityne Avas announced. He also 
gave an opinion concerning the spirit : he said it Avas 
not good, hat at the same time admitted that it 
Avoald sell in PesluiAvar. The Hindustani interpreted 
•for him : I do not knoAV Avhat lie said, I could not 
folloAv the Per.^ian, but. His Higliness seemed per- 
plexed. He said that since the opinion of Uvo of his 
European servants disagreed he Avould send the spirit 
to Calcutta to be tested. 

The maker of t he spirit Avas a Hindu, Avho, T under- 
stood, had been imported into the country by the 
Hindustani Interpret er. 

I remember that one of the objections the Hindu 
and the Hindustani made to my report Avas that I 
had said “Gin” instead of “Old Tom.” They said 
the spirit Avas not gin (they Avcrc (piitc right), but 
that it Avas “ Old Tom ” ! 1 let the matter pass : it 

seemed too absurd t-o argue on the point. Mean- 
Avhile the making of Spirit Avas to bo continued, but 
that of “Brandy, Wliisky, and Old Tom” to be stopped 
till further information on the subject AAms obtained. 

A foAV nights after the Durbar I AAms aAvakened 
about midnight by an extraordinary and mysterious 
noise that seemed to come “ Avhifiling by.” It Avas 
folloAved in a feAV seconds by a shorter and sharper 
noise vrliich literallj'- made the earth shake. I had 
never felt an earthquake like that before, and I Avon- 
dered what was coming next. Dogs Avere barking, 
horses neighing, and men shouting. The noise woke 
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■up everybody. We listened and listened, but there 
■was no repetition, and I went to sleep again. The 
next morning we heard the solution of the mystery^ 
The rocket and firework factory in Kabul had blown 
up. It was not very far from the workshops, and 
Pyne told me he thought he should have been throim 
out of bed. I enquired as to the loss of life, and heard 
that some people had been killed, but no one seemed 
very interested in that Ime of enquiry. Kor did I 
ever hear the cause of the explosion accounted for.. 
Doubtless it was “ Kismet ’* 

We had an epidemic of “ mumps ” m Kabul at the 
time, I remember, and tlie Hindustani Hospital assistant,, 
the gentlemanly Dipsomaniac, had it rather badly. 

In the beginning of October I received an invitation 
from Her Highness the Sultanate attend the Reception 
after the weddmg of Prince Nasrullah. 

It was quite a fCte, and was held in the Baburshah 
gardens, about a mile and a half out of tho town, on 
the banks of the Kabul nver. 

The Invitation said seven am, but I started about 
half-past nine. Tho day was bright and sunny, hke 
an August day in England. 

I rode, accompanied by tho Armenian ; and tho 
servants walked m front and by tho side of the horses 
after the manner of tho couiitiy. I put on all my 
finery, including tho medal His Highness had given 
mo. Tho garden was gay witli many-coloured tents 
and awnings, and crowded with Orientals in gala 
costume. Tho green of tho grass and trees ; the harj 
rod and blue of tho mountains; tho gleam and ripplo 
of tho river : all these, with tho gay colours, made a 
beautiful picture. 
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Tlie Prince liad not. arrived, and I went to a large 
tent where the Conimnndcr-in-Oliiof, the Officers, and 
Chief Secretaries were, and sat and chatted with 
them till the Prince arrived. 

Presently His Highness sent for me. I fonnd him 
seated nndcr a large awning snrronndcd by Courtiers, 
wlio were standing. Tlicrc were many others seated 
cross-legged on the ground in a semicircle in front 
of him. I stopped outside the circle and bowed with 
my hat oif. A chair was placed exactly in the middle 
of the circle, opposite to the Prince, and he beckoned 
me to sit there. I offered my congratulations ; the 
Prince kindly enquired after my health ; and com- 
plimentary speeches were exchanged. 

Shortly afterwards the Commandcr-in-Chiof, the 
Officers, and Secretaries came to salaam His Highness, 
and I bowed and retired. 

I was tlioii conducted to a tent on the bank, wliich 
was made ready for me, and tea and cigarettes were 
brought by order of the Sultana, whose guest I was. 

Directly I had arrived at the garden I had sent 
in my salaams to the Sultana. She, mth the bride 
and the attendants of the Harem were in a small 
walled garden apart. His Highness the Amir was 
not present. He was still suffering somewhat from 
the gouty attack. 

By-and-bye Mr. Pyne and the Engineers arrived, 
and they came to my tent. At noon the Sultana gave 
orders for lunch to be served to us. It was cooked 
in the native fashion, and consisted of pilau and the 
various other native dishes. 

After lunch Mr. Pyne and the Engineers went to 
pay their respects to the Prince and then started for 
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liome again ; but tbe Sultana sent a request for them 
to stay longer. 

The Armenian enquired if -we should like some 
music, and he sent for a band of pipers. Tlicy 
marched •with their bagpipes up and do'wn in front 
of the tent playing Scotch and Afghan tunes. There 
were several other bands about the garden — brass 
bands and native string bands — playing military and 
native music. There were dancing boys, conjurors, 
and nautch girls. 

The chief men lunched in tents and the crowds of 
people had a picnic on the grass; pilau and bread 
being provided for them. 

About two tbe Sultana sent a huge tray of sweet- 
meats with which we regaled ourselves. At half-past 
two the ffite was over and we came away. The roads 
were lined with troops, for the Sultana, tlio ladies, and 
the Princes had not yet left. 

For a few days before and after the wedding 
volleys of musketry were fired at intervals, and 
hands were playing nearly all day. 

I heard a story at the time about the Prince and 
his Bride which is interesting. "Wlion the Prince 
was very small he was very fond of a particular girl 
in the Harem — a gentlewoman- — and he said that 
when lie was old enough ho would make her his wife. 
Tho girl was considerably older tlmn ho was, and it 
is said that in tho course of years tho Princess views 
changed. His Highness the Amir, however, decided 
that since he was a Prince, and had passed his won!, 
he should certainly keep it. In diio time the word 
was kept, Tliis -was the wedding. 

At the Hospital the work was getting rather over- 
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■\vlicbning. I was not strong yet, but if I appeared at 
tlie Hospital at all, I bad to see everyone. At tlic 
bnndred and twentieth or thirtieth patient the back- 
ache came on horribly. If I did not go the patients 
crowded round the door of the Hospital and said, 
Tinien is the Doctor coining ; ask him to come for 
God’s sake.” Wliat could I do ? I was obliged to go. 
If I had been strong I should have enjoyed it, but the 
overwork delayed my recovery, and I became much 
depressed. I thought of resigning and coming away, 
but I knew His Highness was not yet well, and in 
addition he had just then the annoyance of finding 
evidence of intrigue and swindling among some of the 
higher Officials : heavy fines were imposed, and there 
were extensive alterations an the higher appointments. 
I did not want to add to his annoyances by resign- 
ing; but to my last day I shall never forget the weary 
drag of that and the immediately succeeding time. 

On Friday, the Sabbath, I went for a ride vdth the 
Ai'inenian. We rode east from Kabul past the Bala 
Hissar, where Cavagnari was, and round the huge 
marsh or lake that lies in the middle of the Kabul 
Valley. All around were the mountains, and between 
them and the lake were fields of clover, stubble where 
corn had been, gardens, trees, and fortified country 
houses. The lake is in some parts Yerj deep and in 
others shallow. Here the rushes grow thick, making 
a cover for huge numbers of wild duck that flock to 
Kabul in the autumn and winter. A great deal of the 
land about the marsh belongs to His Highness sister. 
We passed her country house — a fort. We saw also 
the tomb where the Amir’s father is buried. At the 
extreme east of the lake, near the village of Bini 
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Hissar, the road took us a little up the foot of the 
mountain. I pulled up a fe^w minutes to admire the 
■view. 

In the foreground, on the margin of the lake, 
was one tree coloured golden-yellow by the autumn : 
near it were others still green. Beyond were brown 
rushes and the lake. Further, on the opposite bank, 
the trees, massed together, were tinted all shades of 
green, brown, and yellow. Then rose up the hazy 
purple mountains, range beyond range, dim and 
shadowy in the distance, and above, the blue of the sky 
flecked here and there by little white clouds. 

I was charmed — ^but I could not rouse any 
enthusiasm in the Armenian. Like most Orientals 
he looked upon an afternoon ride as an unnecessary 
and laborious nuisance ; still ho would not consent to 
my going alone. 

In the autumn and winter the Amir and the 
Princes ride duck shooting through the shallow parts 
of the marsh. 

One day, some two or three years after the tune 
of which I am writing, I was riding in this direc- 
tion with Mr. Collins, the geologist, when, just ns 
wo rounded the comer of the PeshaAvur Road, which 
leads off directly opposite the Bain Hissar, we 
heard the rattle of kettledrums. "Wo pulled up, 
knowing that the Amir must bo at hand. Presently, 
there came in sight right opposite the Bala Hi‘=‘=ar 
the Amir’s mounted guard of Barakzais. Then came 
the drummers, who rodo just in front of Hi^^ 
Highness. IVo dismounted as the Amir approached. 
Ho was seated in his palanquin, and the bearers 
scuffled along rapidly, leaning on the polo. His 
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Highness carries a walking-stick when he rides in 
the palanqnin, and if the pace is not speedy enough,, 
the nearest bearer receives a reminder in the shape 
of a prod in the back. His Highness, wlien he saw 
us, halted the cavalcade and enquired if we were 
well. He told us he had been duck shooting on the 
Bala Hissar marsh. 

It was a pretty sight. Tlie young Page boys in 
their gold- embroidered uniforms scampered about on 
their horses. The guard rode steadily, and the 
servants, mth their turbans and many-coloured 
garments — one with the chillim, another vdth a 
charcoal brazier, a third with a samovar for tea, a 
fourth with the Amir’s chair, and so on — these 
followed in great numbers. Altogether, vdth the back- 
ground of the Bala Hissar, it made a striking sight. 

At the end of October, the Chief, whose brother 
was at the Coui’t of the Amir as hostage, came to 
Kabul to salaam His Highness. The brother, whom 
I Imew in Turkestan, called one morning upon me 
to say that the Chief, who had unshed to come and 
see me, was ill with fever ; would I visit and prescribe 
for him. Accordingly, I accompanied my friend to 
the house the Chief had taken in Kabul. A large 
following of dependants and servants had arrived 
with him. They treated me with great respect, and 
I was shown in an upper-room, where the Chief 
lay ill with fever. He was a broad-shouldered stout 
man, about five feet seven inches in height, and I 
should say about thirty-five years old. He was not 
alone: the room was nearly full of people; I 'think 
an Afghan hates nothing more than his own company i 
he is bored in no time. 
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The province belonging to the Chief has a very 
hot chmate It bes in the south-east In Eibiii, 
at this time, though the sun was still hot, there 
was a cutting wind blowing, and the Chief and Ins 
people did not wrap themselves up as they should 
have done 

Tea, cigars, and sweets were brought, and after 
examining the Chief’s condition, I sat and talked to 
him and his brother for some time He was an 
intelhgent man. One of liis favourite amusements 
was photography , he dabbled, too, in cliemistry, and 
showed me a scar m his hand, where he had been 
vnpired by an explosion when be was learning some- 
thing about the science Afterwards, I examined 
some of Ins retinue , eight of them were ill wutli the 
fever 

This Chief was beloved, or admired — or wliatei er 
the corresponding sentiment is in an Afghan’s bosom 
— by his Clansmen But m the eyes of His Higlinc's 
he was as a poppy grown very tall It was necossir) 
that something he done lest ho should overtop all other 
flowers He had, I heard, been rtceinng a subsidy 
of a lac of rupees a year fiom tlio Afghan Goiom- 
ment This was altered and while ho was in 
Kabul, a now “ Goiernor” was sent to take command 
in Ins province This was not pleasing to the 
Clansmen they did not love — oi whateioi the senti- 
ment IS — the Goi ei nor as they did the Chief, for ho 
w as a stranger. They, thoreforo, slow him Anothir 
was sent; him they also slow, and the Chief wi's 
by-.md-byo allow ed to return to Ins Proi nice, though 
watlioiit the subsidy. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 

The Amir’s Illness. 

Sent for to the Palaco. Tho Amir’s bealtli : tlio Liniment. Questions in cliemistry. 
Early broatfast at tlio Palace. A courtier as a waiter. Called to Prince Azia 
TJllali : Ills illness. Illness of tlio Deputy Commander-in-Oliief. lUness of tbe 
Amir's cousin. A ^•isit to Prince Mahomed Omer. The Queen’s brougham : 
her reverend uncle. The reception. Lunch. The present. The Jelalahad 
official and his promise. Dinner with Mr. Pyne. Death of Prince Azia 
IJUah. The Chief ill again. Tho weather. The silence at the Palace. 
December 2nd : the Call. Tho town at night. Illness of tho Amir. His re- 
quest : his bodily condition : former treatment. Tho Amir's prayer. Medical 
treatment. The next morning. Bulletins. Called to the Sultana. The Harem. 
The Sultana’s illness •. her condition. A poisonous dose. Improvement of 
Amir : and of Sultana. The innocent plot : betrayal. A present. Musicians. 
Amir and Sultana as patients. Annoyances by an interpreter. A shock. The 
Sultana’s letter : the answer. Nows from Malek, the Page- Comments. The 
Amir’s rebuke. In the Harem ; the Armenian’s comments. Quarters in the 
Prince’s quadrangle. The Amir’s relapse. 

In tlie early part of November I was sent for to the 
Erg Palace. 'When I arrived. His Highness was 
sitting on a conch or divan covered ivith a cloth of 
dull crimson velvet and gold. He was dressed in a 
robe of green velvet and gold witli a wliite turban. 
The couch was in the small room that opens on one 
side into the Octagonal hall, and on the other into the 
gardens. His Highness said that he still had some 
pain in the knee and foot, and he would be glad if 
I would send him a liniment that would take away 
the pain and enable him to ride. 

Afterwards he asked my opinion with regard to 
the action of certain acids of native production, and 
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■we tried some experiments upon copper and brass 
His Highness wanted an acid that could be procured 
cheaply, for the purpose of cleaning copper cartridge 
cases 

The next day I went to the Palace again, taking 
with me a hniment Presently Malek, tlie favoiinto 
Page, came out, and seeing me waiting in the gardens 
among the Secretaries, came up and asked if ho 
should take the medicine in and say I had arrived 
He soon came out again, and I was called m witli 
the Armenian We sat in one of the small rooms or 
alcoves, waiting His Highness was not visible when 
I went in He was in the room he had occupied the 
day boiore, but it was curtained off from the Octa- 
gonal hall Two or three of the Pago boys came up 
and asked wlien I was going to London I began to 
think my “leave of absence” had been mentioned 
by the Amir Just then His Highness appeared, 
he was fully dressed, and walked with the aid of 
a stick. We all rose and boued. A table and 
chair were placed for him in tho room where vo 
were He spoke to me about his licalth, and asked 
me the properties of the hniment, sajing it had a 
phassJ2t 

Presently tho " early breakfast ” vas brought for 
tho Amir on a silver traj It consisted of tea, uhich 
he drank out of a glass mug set in silver, hot milk, 
and somo cakes and macaroons A table and tea 
were brought for mo, and I sat opposite to him Tlio 
others sat on the ground and tea was earned round 
to them by tho sera ants His Highness did not lat 
an} thing, and ho told one of tlio Courtiers, ^nI^n 
Khan, to bring tho tra} to me I do not kmon if 
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Naim liked being a waiter for once in a way, but 
lie obeyed at once. However, lie was a good fellow, 
about twenty-six, and was always a friend of mine, 
so X do not think lie minded very much. He was 
very smart, with a pale blue — almost grey — 
brocaded silk postin and a beaver busby. The 
Amir asked me to visit the Deputy Commander-in- 
Chief, Perwana Khan, who was ill. 

I returned to the Hospital, but in the afternoon 
was sent for again by His Highness. He asked 
me to examine and prescribe for his infant son, 
Prince Aziz Hllah, who, the Hakims informed him, 
was suffering from disease of the ear. I went off to 
the Harem Serai at once, and presently the child was 
brought out into the waiting-room. He was carried 
in the arms of an old man. The child was about 
two years old, and was the son of one of the minor 
ladies of the Harem. He was a pretty little fellow, 
with large dark eyes and a fair skin. I looked 
at him as he was being brought out, and saw a 
dusky livid appearance about the lips; and that the 
nostrils worked at each breath. 

“A bad ear ! ” X thought. “Xf that is not lungs, 
I am an Afghan ! ” 

X put my ear on his back, and the bubbling and 
crackbng of the air as it was sucked through 
the inflamed bronchial tubes was loud enough 
tor even a Hakim to hear. I asked how long he had 
been like that. Twenty days I He was suflering from 
broncho-pneumonia following measles. The ear was 
a trivial matter. 

Perwana Elan was suffering, the Hakim said, from 
colic. I found he had a stone in the kidney. 
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The same day I received a letter from Prince 
Habibullali asking me to attend Sirdar Eesstd Khan, 
the Amir’s cousin, son of Sirdar Usiif, ivho is the son 
of Amir Dost Mahomed Sirdar Hesshl had a crippled 
arm he had injured it some time before ivhilo out 
duck shooting 

I ivas told that the liniment reheved the Amir’s 
pain at once , but I do not know — it may have been 
merely Oriental politeness that led them to say so I 
did not see His Highness for some days, as he was the 
guest of the Dabier-ul-Miilk 

A day or two afterwards, as I had not seen the 
little Prince, Mahomed Omor, since my illness, I wrote 
to the Sultana for permission to visit him 

He vas living with the Sultana, at a place about 
ten miles out of Kabul the country house of one of 
the Chief Secretanes, Mir Alimad Shah, hanng boon 
placed at Her Highness’ service 

The Sultana was kind enough to send her brougham 
and pair for me The roads w ere a cry good, and I 
felt very important riding rapidly along in tlio Queen s 
carriage 

ITo reached tlio Prince’s quarters He had a 
separate establishment from the Sultana, and I was 
conducted to a crimson and blue tent Tea, cigars, 
and sweets were brought while my salaams were 
earned to the Prince and word was taken to the 
Sultana that I had arrned After staying there about 
an hour, wo got into tho carringo ngam and droie 
about half a mile further on to the Poit, where the 
Sultana was living Hero I was recoil ed in a large 
many-coloured silk tent hj the Siiltann’s uncle (on 
her father’s side) Tins gentleman is a Sc) id and 
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Priest, and is addressed by the title of “ Pir ” or 
Reverend. 

My chair was placed at the end of the tent, by the 
side of that of the Reverend gentleman, on a cloth of 
gold. The others, including the Armenian, sat on the 
ground along the sides of the tent, some distance from 
ns. I perceived that the Sultana did things in style. 
Many polite speeches vT'ere made, and kind messages 
brought from Her Highness. Trays of sweetmeats 
then appeared, native ones — and delicious. I went for 
them vigorously, for since my illness I had an intense 
craving for sweets, butter, and all fattening things. 
Cigars and tea followed, and, after an interval, 
fruit. There were apples, pears, grapes, quinces, 
melons, and other fruit. Then came lunch, an 
elaborate one, in the native style, and uncommonly 
good I thought it. More cigars, fruit, and conver- 
sation followed. 

I did not see the little Prince after all, because the 
weather was considered too cold to bring him out. 

I then asked permission to retire, but before I 
went Her Highness presented me with a beautiful 
little Kataghani horse, which, I was informed, she had 
chosen herself. 

We entered the carriage again and drove back to 
Kabul, arriving home at five p.m. 

I then went to the Harem Serai to see little 
Prince Aziz IJllah, but the chance of his recovery was 
small. 

Then I saw an old gentleman, named Saif TJllah 
Khan, one of the high officials of Jelalabad, who was 
on a visit to Kabul. He had fever. He was a very 
gentlemanly old man, and asked if he could do anything 
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for me in Jelalabad. I said he could send mo some 
honey if he -mshed ; for a delicious honey is obtained 
from a village near Jelalabad. He promised ; but did 
not send it. 

I dined with Mr. Pyne soon after this, and an 
excellent dinner he gave me. He had brought a largo 
stock of tinned provisions from India during his last 
trip. Pastry, asparagus, green peas, cheese, cocoa, 
and Swiss milk were novelties to me. He was lucky 
enough to get away every cold season, and generally 
journeyed to England for more machinery. 

It had been thought that little Prince Aziz Hllah 
was becoming somewhat better, but in spite of colour 
in the cheeks he had the greyness about the nostrils 
that is so ominous of evil in a child, and I sent word 
to lus mother that his life was in great danger. Ho 
died the next morning ; five days after my first visit. 

The Chief with fever became well, but ho would 
not take advice and Avrap himself up. Either from 
that, or some other cause, ho developed acute intes- 
tinal catarrh ; and the Amir sent word to me to visit 
him. He became well eventually, and went back to 
his province. 

Just at this time — the end of November — ^tlio 
weather was most disagreeable. There w'oro hca\y 
clouds and constant rain. This is bad enough in 
England, but in Kabul it is abominable. Tho rain 
made havoc "with tho roads and lioiiscs. Very few 
of tho roads were in any sense ‘‘macadamized,” and 
one splashed and slipped along through quagmire^ 
and pools. Tho houses, especially of tho poorer people, 
slightly built of mud with wooden supports, ^\cn\ 
some of them, literally washed down. 
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I -went about my daily work in Kabul, seeing 
patients, performing surgical operations where neces- 
sary ; and in the evenings I smoked and read my old 
books over and over again, little knowing that the 
Amir had had a severe return of gout and was lying 
dangerously ill at the Palace. News leaks out in time, 
chiefly by means of the Page boys, but it is little 
outsiders know at first of what is going on in the 
Palace. 

On December 2nd, at nine p.m., just as I had 
turned in, there came a hammering at the gates. 
Presently one of the soldiers of the guard came 
hurrying to my room and said, in Persian, 

“ Eise ! Amir Sabib calls you.” 

I pulled on my boots, threw on a postin, and in a 
very few seconds was in the porch. Quick as I had 
been, I found my horse saddled and bridled. I rode 
rapidly along the dark deserted streets, shppery with 
wet, the puddles] glistening in the light of an oc- 
casional lamp : a soldier was in front and a soldier 
behind me. Then I heard the clatter and splash of 
other horses, and looking back saw the Armenian 
advancing rapidly, accompanied by the soldier who 
had called him. This was somewhat of a relief to me, 
for I did not know the soldiers, and the Armenian was 
always a protection. I guessed now that the Amir 
was ill, and that the time had arrived when he wished 
to undergo European medical treatment. Presently 
we arrived at the Erg Palace, and, leaving our horses 
at the gate, were at once admitted by the sentry. 
We hurried across the gardens to the Amir’s Pavilion. 
Entering at once we passed through the Octagonal 
Hall, and in the small room opposite the entry I saw 
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the Amir lying back on the pillows of his conch. Ho 
was rolling his head from side to side and groaning 
in great pain. Malek, the Page, was kneeling on the 
conch rubbing His Highness’s knee. The two eldest 
sons, the Princes HabibuUah and HasruUah, were in 
the room with the Amir, as were Perwana Khan, Jan 
Mahomed Khan, the Dabier-ul-Mulk, Mir Alimad 
Shah — ^in fact, most of the principal ofBcers of the 
Kingdom who were in Kabul at the time. These 
were kneeling around the room. Everyone had a 
look of strained and anxious attention. 

It was obvious that the Amir was very ill, and I 
said in English to the Armenian, 

" Enquire if His Highness wishes to place himself 
under my medical care.” 

His Highness, turning his head and looking at 
me, said, “ Bfdi ! I wish it.” 

I laid down my turban, removed the spurs from 
my boots, and set to work to examine His Higbness’s 
condition. 

He bad acute gouty inflammation of the right 
shoulder, elbow, wrist, and knee, and shooting nouralgie 
pains in the left calf. There was coarse crepitation 
of the loft axillary base, with cough ; some enlarge- 
ment of the heart; extreme vesical irritability, and 
foucial congestion; and albuminuria to the extent 
roughly of a fifth. His temperature was 102 degrees 
Falir. ; the pulse weak ; and I was informed fh.at ho 
had had no sleep for several nights. 

I sat down a minute to consider what I would do. 
The condition was serious : for tlio Amirliad been ill, 
on and off, to my knowledge, since Septemher tlic Plh, 
and.possihly longer. The medic.al treatment to which 
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lie liad been subjected by the Hakims for bis complaint 
"was, to my mind, unscientific, and even dangerous. 
He bad been bled, I was informed, nearly to faint- 
ness, and leeclied freely several times : be bad been 
purged violently and often: and bis gouty foot bad 
been plunged into iced water. Wbat else was done 
I do not know ; but tins was enough. 

A lantern being procured, I went at once to tbe 
Hospital, wbicb is at tbe edge of tbe Palace gardens, 
and obtained sucb medicines as I needed. I was 
accompanied by tbe Hindustani Priest-doctor, wlio 
was accused of murdering bis Superior Ofbcer in India, 
and wbo, as I bave mentioned, was not under my 
orders. We returned to tbe Palace, and tbe medicines 
were placed in charge of a trusted Page. 

I weighed and measured tbe medicines in suitable 
doses, and when they were dissolved I banded tbe 
glass to His Highness. It did not enter my bead to 
taste a dose of tbe medicine in front of His Highness, 
uor did be ever require me to do so. His Highness 
took tbe glass, and, murmuring, 

“ In tbe name of God — the merciful and com- 
passionate,” be drank the contents. 

I fomented tbe inflamed joints with hot water, 
applying suitable medicines, and finally bandaged 
them gently in cotton-wool and tissue. I then 
requested as many as I could ask, to withdraw, in 
tbe hope that His Highness might sleep ; and I went 
into an adjoining room. I did not give His Highness 
any opiate or other sleeping draught, wishing rather 
to trust to tbe effect of tbe medicines I bad given 
him. I ought to say that His Highness, with a 
-courtesy that never leaves him, gave orders for 
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meals and suitable accommodation for sleeping' 
to be prepared for me in tbe adioining room or 
alcove. In lialf-an-hour His Highness slept. The 
Princes left very gnietly about t-ffo hours after- 
wards. 

I need not say that, though a couch, covered 
with silk and gold embroidery, had been prepared 
for me, I did not lie down. I had supper, which 
was brought silently by the chief cook ; and then, at 
intervals during the night, stole in to look at the 
Royal patient. Exhausted by suffering and want of 
rest, and relieved by the action of tbe medicines, ho 
slept soundly for three or four hours. 

In the early morning His Highness woke: ho 
expressed himself as nearly free from pain, and 
was most grateful to me. I administered fho 
medicines, again applied the fomentations and 
regulated His Highness’s diet. 

Everyone made mveh of mo, from Prince to 
Page hoy. Daily I was required to send a ■nTitlcn 
report of the Amir’s condition to Her Highness, 
the Sultana, and to Prince Habihulhah. 

The next dsiy, I was called to tho Harem Serai, 
for the Sultana was very ill. Tho Amir directed 
mo to attend Her Highness. 

I, therefore, left fho Amir’s Pavilion and, by 
His Highness’s order, was accompanied by the Pncal- 
doctor, to tho Harem Serai. Tho great gates were 
opened by an old whitc-beardod man, and wo were 
admitted into a covered portico. Tlie old man left 
ns a moment, and on returning, ho ushered us into n 
large paved quadrangle siin-oundcd by high white 
buildings. No one was to ho seen. IVe cro««ed 
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the silent quadrangle, and passing up some steps 
entered a building on the north side. 

An open door led from the lobby at the top 
of the steps into a long corridor, curtained and 
carpeted, but otherwise empty. At the end was 
a door, to enter which we ascended three steps. 
We now found ourselves in a large room at right 
angles to the corridor, and lighted by a window at 
the end. Towards the other end of the room a thin 
crimson silk curtain was stretched entirely across. 
The room was furnished very like an English 
drawing-room, A carpet was on the floor, curtains by 
the windows, pictures on the wall, and several tables 
by the side of the wall, on which were vases, cande- 
labra, and china ornaments. In nearly the centre 
of the room there was standing on the floor a large 
and very ornamental glass candelabrum, about six 
feet high. There were three or four little Page boys 
in the room, about nine or ten years of age. 

As we entered, a voice from behind the curtain 
pronounced the usual Persian salutation of welcome. 
It was the Sultana speaking. She had a deep, mu- 
sical voice. I bowed and advanced. A chair was 
placed for me near the curtain, and tea and cigar- 
ettes were brought. After I had tasted the tea. Her 
Highness requested me to smoke. Accordingly, I 
lit a cigarette, and I heard from behind the cur- 
tain the bubble of the chillim. The Sultana 
then commenced describing her symptoms, but the- 
Hindustani Priest-doctor had an imperfect knowledge 
of Bngbsh, and he asked that an Interpreter 
might be sent for. A messenger was at once sent 
for the Armenian, who presently entered saying. 
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with a how, “ Salaam, Aleikoum.’* He took liis 
stand near me. 

The Sultana raised the curtain sufficiently to pass 
her hand underneath, and I examined the pulse. It 
was rapid (133), and weak. I perceived that slio was 
lying on a couch — and that the hand was white, and 
was that of a young woman. I described the use of 
the clinical thermometer, and handed it to her. 
When she returned it to me the indicator marked a 
temperature of 105 degrees Fahr. 

She complained of cough, and with some little 
difficulty I managed, hy asking her to stand, to listen 
to the sounds of the chest through the curtain, using 
a straight wooden stethoscope. Not knowing the 
height of Her Highness, I nearly struck her in the 
face in endeavouring to find the position of the 
chest, and she cried out : however, she laughed 
when she heard of my difficulty. 

She had bronchial catarrh : there wore no morbid 
cardiac sounds; and she had Malarial fever. I 
enquired as to tho history of tho illness, nud the 
habits of the patient, and heard that she was nccus- 
fcomed to inhalo tobacco-smoko from tho chilhm 
pretty much all day; and that in order to procure 
sleep she was accustomed to take sixty grains of 
cliloral nightly I 

I advised tho cessation of smoking for a time, 
and tho Sultana laughed. 

After about an hour, I asked ponuission to retire. 

I prescribed quinine and a cough mixture ; but m 
tho evening, to my horror, I was called uj)on to 
weigh out tho usual dose of chloral, tie down the cork 
of tho bottle, and seal it with my own seal. Sleep 
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of course I did not sleep. If a He had been told me 
about the dose, the Sultana -would be found dead 
in the morning. 

Meanwliile the Amir was distinctly better that day, 
though of course he was still very ill. The tempera- 
ture was normal: the vesical irritability had dis- 
appeared : there was no difficulty in swallowing ; and 
the pain in the joints was less. 

The next morning the Sultana was somewhat 
better. The relief to my mind cannot be described : 
I will not attempt it. In mj visit to the Sultana 
that day I again m’ged upon her the advisability, 
if she -wished to get rid of her cough, of ceasing to 
smoke, — at any rate for a time. She would not listen. 

I explained to the Amir my difficulty with Her 
Highness, and he arranged a plan in which she 
could be beguiled into smoking less. I weighed 
out a little less chloral that evening. 

I visited the Amir every two or three hours 
during the day, examining his condition. He still 
had some pain, though vastly less than he had had, 
and the cough was better. 

At two in the morning I was sent for by the 
Sultana. She detailed to me the whole of the innocent 
plot that had been arranged to draw her from the 
chillim, and laughed at me for thinking she could 
be so easily beguiled. 

I concluded there were certain in the Amir’s court 
who brought minute details of what occmued there 
to the Harem Serai. 

The Sultana did not seem angry, for she ordered 
to be brought for me a present of Cashmere shawls, 
embroidery, and furs. 
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The Amir that day had some huming pain in 
the hand and foot, but it yielded to treatment, and 
he was quite bright in the evening, laughing heartily 
several times. Musicians and dancing girls were sent 
for and many of the chief Officials visited the Palace. 
His Highness did not sleep well that night. 

The next day — the fifth of my attendance — the 
Amir felt better, there was very little pain, and the 
cough was less. He could not sleep, however ; and in 
the afternoon there was a retum of pain in the Icnce. 

Meanwhile 1 was nearly worn out with want of 
sleep and anxiety. The Amir was .a good patient, 
considering that he was an Oriental King. Ho would 
take what medicine and food I advised, : but I could 
not regulate such matters as the number of visitors 
he should receive, nor even such a thing as the 
admission of musicians. 

The Sultana, on the other hand, was anything but 
a good patient She would not do ns 1 advised, and 
she wished mo to give her just what medicines siio 
thought best. 

Added to all this, I was greatly embarrassed 
and annoyed by the Hindustani Interpreter, whom 
I did not trust. Ho was always at the Court; 
and he constantly interrupted the Armenian before 
the Amir, and corrected liim when there was no need. 

I told liim to “ Chfip ! « shut up ''—once or twice, 

but it w'as not enough, ami tlic fifth night I called 
liim into my room, and in n low voice told him 1 
admit, harshly— that I did not need cither his cor- 
rections or interference : that the Armenian was m} 
Interpreter ; and that he could hold his tongue ti 
he was called npon to speak. 
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That night. His Highness was restless, and in the 
morning (Sunday) to my amazement he said he would 
take no more European medicine ! I was aghast I 
He was much better. Wliat had displeased him?- 
But I was worn out, and I went to my room and 
lay on the bed in my clothes — I had never taken 
them off — and went sound asleep. 

By-and-bye I was aroused ; the Sultana had sent 
for me as soon as she had awakened from the sleeping- 
draught. 

Tize Ai’meniaiz told her that His Highness had 
ceased taking European medicine. She was 
astonished and alarmed, and at once wrote a letter 
to the Amir. She asked him what it all meant 
— she read the letter to me — asked whether he were 
a King or a boy. At one time he said the English 
Doctor was all that was wise and learned, and the 
next he ceased taking his medicine : was he going 
back to the Hakims who had killed his father and 
his father’s father ! Wliy was this ? 

The answer from the Amir arrived : the Sultana 
read it to me. 

His Highness said he was a King and no boy ; but 
he added that there was quarrelling between two 
Interpreters and he feared there would be a mis- 
translation and that he should suffer. For this reason 
he considered it better that he should cease taking 
European medicine for the present. He was not 
angry with the English Doctor: on the contrary, he 
realized the benefit he had received from his treat- 
ment, and would resume his medicine when the suit- 
able time arrived. 

That night Malek, the Page, came to me. He 
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said that tli6 Hindustani had crept to the Amir in 
the morning, and had -whispered this story: He 
had implored me to give good medicine to the Amir : 
and that at once I had -wished to kick and strike 
him ; that I was giving His Highness alcohol in all 
his medicines, and it was this that lulled the pain, 
though it would afterwards make him worse : that he 
had heard me say I had only this one medicine that 
could affect His Highness 1 

I could not find it in my heart to blame the 
Amir. "Wearied out with months of suffering, he 
lacked the keen judgment that is his characteristic, 
nevertheless, in a matter of such vast importance, 
the fact, that any condition could place one at the 
mercy of an obscure intriguing Hindustani, gave 
such a shook to my confidence that I never entirely 
recovered it while I was in the service of the Amir. 
Once in a lifetime was enough for such an ox« 
perience as I had been through ; for had the illness 
of either Amir or Sultana terminated fatally, wlnlo 
they were \mder my care, my fate would liavo been 
sufficiently appalling. 

I was to visit His Highness daily, althongh lie 
was under the care of tlio Hakims. His m.'innor to 
me was never so kind as now. I examined bis 
condition as before, and ho described to me fbe 
treatment tho Hakims were subjecting him to. 

They had no specific medicine, but ndminisferc<l 
drugs that produced frequent and copious nlvitie 
evacuations. I said one day— in my anxiety— that 
I feared they were, in His Highness’s feeble^ comh- 
tion, overdoing this lino of treatment. IIis 
rebuked me and said, 
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“When I am under the care of Hakims, I do 
as Hakims say; when under your care, as you say.” 

I continued attending the Sultana. She was 
much better and was very kind. She read poetry to 
me, and commenced teaching me to talk Persian. One 
day she said in Persian, 

“ Say this ” and she repeated some sentence. 

In my weariness, for it was in the middle of the 
night, I mechanically repeated after her, “Say this 

” and I gave ,the sentence. At once the Page 

boys and the girls behind the curtains burst out 
laughing. 

As we came away I said to the Armenian, 
“ Why were you so sulky to-night ? ” 

He had sat very glum in the Harem Serai. He 
said — 

“ Sir, you European, and, perhaps, no harm come 
for you — ^but for me, Amir Sahib blow me from gun 
if Her Highness laugh while I there.” 

I was considerably taken aback. 

Meanwhile, I was working down the chloral: I 
had got fifteen grains less; but I couldn’t stop the 
chillim. 

There was no longer any necessity for me to live 
in His Highness’s Pavilion, and he gave orders for 
quarters to be prepared for me in the Prince’s quad- 
rangle near by, so that I could be on the spot in 
case of necessity. 

The room was curtained and carpeted, and wood 
for the fire provided. My servants came to wait upon 
me. An arm-chair of His Highness’s was sent, a table, 
and candelabra. My friend, Shere Ali, came to see 
me frequently; and the Page boys at all hours. I 
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visited the Amir twice a day. Sometimes, lie invited 
me to sit on the very couch he was lying on, and 
he told me many interesting stories of his adventures 
in Russia. 

For a few days His Higlmess continued about 
the same. The albumen had nearly cleared away 
(sp. gr. 1012), though crystals of lithio acid were 
deposited, and occasional tube casts could bo seen. 

A day or two afterwards. His Highness had a 
return of pain, and when I went to see him be said 
that he felt weaker, and admitted that the Hakims 
had overdone the form of treatment I spoke of. 

The next day ho was worse : the pains were more 
severe ; he had not slept, and he told me ho had had 
shivering and fever in the night. 

The day after, the albumennria returned, to the 
extent, roughly, of a twelfth in the morning, and 
later in the day a fifth (sp. gr. lOlG). The left 
ankle commenced swelling at five p.m., the pulse 
was 100 and weak; Tr. 97’2. 

Out of doors it was very cold. The snow had 
commenced, and it was freezing hard. 
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CHAPTER XXIY. 

Royal Patients. 

'Cogitations concerning tlie Hindustani Interpreter: colloid and crystalloid; the 
Armenian’s comments. Cogitations concerning the position: the engineers’ 
comments. The Amir as a host : the Sultana as hostess. The Amir’s photo- 
graph. The Sultana’s name. Sirdar, the girl-hoy. The sleeping draught. 
The tea cup and the thermometer. The release from a dangerous position. 
The Christmas dinner ; the guests : the festive hoard : the menu : the wine : 
music. The Amir’s fainting attack ; the remedy : effect on the physician ; the 
substituted remedy : further effect on the physician : the Amir’s prescription. 
The Amir’s alarming nervous symptoms. Hospital cases. Duties of the Princes 
Hahibullah and Nasrullah, 

I THOUGHT of tlie Hindustani, and gnasPed upon Pirn : 
•for tPe Hakims Pad done mncP evil already, and I 
tPongPt tPey would surely complete tPeir work. 

“ He Pas allowed Pis petty spite to place tPe life 
of tPe Amir in danger,” tPongPt I ; ‘‘to say notPing 
•of my life and tPat of tPe two Europeans Pere.” 

Mr. Pyne Pad fortunately been able at tPis time 
to obtain leave, and Pad departed for India witP an 
order for more macPinery. 

TPe idea occurred to me in a colloidal form tPat 
pierPaps I ongPt to destroy tPis Hindustani gnat. I 
say “ colloidal,” for I doubt if tPe idea would ever 
Pave crystallized into action. WPen one Pas been long 
trained in tPe art of saving life, killing does not come 
Teadily. I fancy, Powever, I must Pave expressed tPe 
idea aloud, for tlie Armenian said : — 
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visited the Amir t-srice a day. Sometimes, he invited 
me to sit on the very conch he vras iying on, and 
he told me many interesting stories of his adventures 
in Russia. 

For a few days His Highness continued about 
the same. The albumen had nearly cleared avray 
(sp. gr. 1012), though crystals of lithic acid were 
deposited, and occasional tube casts could bo scon. 

A day or two afterwards. His Highness had a 
return of pain, and when I went to seo him lio said 
that he felt weaker, and admitted that the Hakims 
had overdone the form of treatment I spoke of. 

The next day he was worse : the pains were more 
severe ; he had not slept, and ho told mo ho had had 
shivering and fever in the night. 

The day after, the albumenuria returned, to the 
extent, roughly, of a twelfth in the morning, and 
later in the day a fifth (sp. gr. 1010). The loft 
ankle commenced swelling at five p.m., the pulse 
was 100 and weak ; Tr. 97'2. 

Out of doors it was very cold. The snow had 
commenced, and it was freezing hard. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

Royal Patients. 

'Cogitations concerning tlie Hindustani Interpreter: colloid and crystalloid: tlie 
Armenian’s comments. Cogitations concerning tlie position : tlie engineers’ 
comments. The Amir as a host : the Sultana as hostess. The Amir’s photo- 
graph. The Sultana’s name. Sirdar, the girl-hoy. The sleeping draught. 
The tea cup and the thermometer. The release from a dangerous position. 
The Christmas dinner ; the guests : the festive hoard : the menu ; the wine ; 
music. The Amir’s fainting attack ; the remedy : effect on the physician : the 
substituted remedy ; further effect on the physician ; the Amir’s prescription. 
The Amir’s alarming nervous symptoms. Hospital cases. Duties of the Princes 
HahihuUah and Nasrullah. 

I THOHGHT of til© HiiidHstani, and gnaslied npon Inm : 
ior tlie Hakims kad done mnck evil already, and I 
tkonglit they would snrely complete tkeir work. 

“ He kas allowed kis petty spite to place tke life 
of tke Amir in danger,” tkougkt I ; "to say notking 
of my life and tkat of tke two Europeans kere.” 

Mr. Pyne kad fortunately been able at tkis time 
to obtain leave, and kad departed for India witk an 
order for more mackinery. 

Tke idea occurred to me in a colloidal form tkat 
perkaps I ougkt to destroy tkis Hindnstani gnat. I 
say "colloidal,” for I doubt if tke idea would ever 
kave crystallized into action. Wken one kas been long 
trained in tke art of saving life, killing does not come 
Teadily. I fancy, kowever, I must kave expressed tke 
idea aloud, for tke Armenian said : — 
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“ Sir, you not kill it Tou big man, ho verj small 
man Your wish, you can shoot Commander-m-Chief 
or Dabier-ul-Mulk , you not kill Wo pice Hindustani — 
dog’s son Other small man catch it and kill it for you ” 
The employment of assassins, ho^wever, did not 
appeal to my imagination as a suitable line of action, 
and I determined to await the course of events 

For some little time afterw ards, if I heard much 
commotion or bustle outside, I said to myself, 

“ The hour has come Tbe Amir has ]oined his 
fathers , now for the last fight ” 

Then, again, I thought this over. "Wliat was tlio 
good of fighting Granted that my revolver gave mo 
SIX lives — why should I take six lives ? It would not 
save my own. And, query again TVas my Iifo worth 
SIX others ? I rode to the workshops and discussed 
the matter with the engineers, Stewart and Myddlcton 
They were good fellows ; but they did not agree inth 
mo They said they should make a fight for it ; that 
they were worth a good deal moro than si\ Afghans 
Anyway, they did not mean to sit down and wait for 
their throats to bo cut hko a couplo of bullocks 

This did rather appeal to my imagination Tlicro 
was the fierce excitement and delight of battling fin* 
one’s hfo, in place of the sickening emotion of naiting 
to bo murdered I dctci mined, therefore, to naive 
the point as to whether my life were north six other"*, 
and discuss it afternards if no escaped, iNhich, by the 
waj , I did not think a crj likely I did not so much 
mind tho idea of a bulkt through the brain or Iieart 
it would bo a momentary emotion, but a bayonet 
stab — it docs not kill at once ; and a cut throat I 
alnaya had a horror of I ha\c seen so many. 
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Every night a dinner in European style was 
brought me, and one day His Highness asked me if 
I liked fruit. Forthwith, two large trays were brought 
every night : one of fresh fruit — sweet lemons, grapes, 
pomegranates, and apples; and one of dried fruits 
and nuts, far more than any one person could eat ; 
and my servants had the benefit. 

I continued attending the Sultana. She showed 
me her crowns : they were heavy, of beaten gold, 
worked in intricate designs, and lined with velvet. 
One had ostrich plumes on it, another had common 
artificial flowers tucked in round the top. I sug- 
gested that flowers were unsuitable on a crown, and 
Her Highness tore them out. She showed me her 
hats and bonnets, handing them to me under the 
curtain. Most of them were English, of an old- 
fashioned shape. I said they were scarcely fit for a 
Queen, but she said that the Amir liked to see her 
wear them. One was a fur cap — seal, I think — 
trimmed with a sable tail. It was very pretty, but 
artificial flowers had been added. I said that flowers 
grew in the summer and fur was worn in the winter, 
perhaps it would look better without the flowers. 
Her Highness removed them at once. She showed 
me a photograph album: it contained a few photo- 
graphs : among them was a copy of a painting of 
Queen Catherine of Russia. It was a very beautiful 
' face, and the Sultana spoke in admiration of the 
Queen. 

Her Highness asked me to choose a photograph 
and she would give it me. I had noticed hanging 
on the wall of the room a photograph, framed in 
wood, of His Highness the Amir. I said that as I 

26 
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had none of my Hoyal Master I should like that one, if 
Her Highness could spare it. At once it iras taken 
down by one of the Page boys and handed to mo. 

The Sultana asked me if I knew the names of 
the Princes, the sons of the Amir. IVlien I had 
repeated them she asked me if I knew her ewn 
name. I had imagined it was not correct for anyone, 
not of the famdy, to know a lady’s name. I theieforc 
told Her Highness that, before me, she was spoken 
of as ‘‘the Illustrious Lady.” She, however, told nio 
at once that her name was Hahmn, so that my 
prevarication was unnecessary. 

She showed me a star and a sword His Highness 
the Amir had given her. The Amir was away fighting, 
and a rebellion arose in Kabul ; tho young Sultana 
at once issued from tho Harem, roiled, took command 
of tho troops in Kabul, and quelled tho robolliou. 

Tho messenger Her Highness sent when slio called 
mo was apparently a lad of fifteen or sivteen, called 
Sirdar. 1 was informed that it was not a boy but a 
girl. She was dressed in trousers, tunic, and turban, 
and considered herself, as indeed did other people, a 
man. It seemed a little odd to mo at first mIicii slio 
came to my room m the middle of the night to c.il! 
mo to attend the Sultana, and coolly sat on the couch 
while I dressed. I gave her a pair of braces She had 
to bo on duty night and day, and was u orn-lookiiig 
from insufiicient sleep, and she threatened to bov my 
cars if I did not increase tho do=o of chloral I was 
giving tho Sultana : I bad w orked it doivn to fori) 
gniins. 

I told her I uas afraid to increase the do'e, ns the 
medicine was a deadly poison, and that its prolongid 
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use in large doses was productive of considerable 
harm. 

The Sultana, not knowing the danger of the 
medicine, had learnt the habit from the Hindustani 
medical attendant, who was my predecessor. This 
man had managed, when he had acquired considerable 
wealth, to escape from the country. The Amir told 
me be was an utter scoundrel ; — which is possible. 

The Sultana usually sent for me as soon as she 
woke, about one or two o’clock in the early morning, 
for the chloral apparently did not procure her more 
than four or five hours’ sleep. 

One night, after having as usual handed her the 
•clinical thermometer, I found, to my horror, that the 
indicator marked a temperature of over 106 degrees 
Pahr.! 

I at once asked Her Highness to allow me to 
examine the pulse. She passed her hand imder the 
curtain. It was cool, and the pulse was steady — 
seventy beats a minute. There could be no fever with 
that pulse. I looked at the Armenian, and he pointed 
silently to the tea cup by my side. I heard some 
smothered laughter behind the curtain, and the truth 
flashed upon me. The thermometer had been dipped 
for a moment in the hot tea — ^bence 106 degrees Pahr. 

Concerning the sleeping draught. Her Highness 
the Sultana never spoke to me, but Sirdar, her 
messenger, urged upon me frequently the necessity of 
increasing the dose, saying that Her Highness could 
not sleep, and was becoming angry with me. I re- 
fused to increase the dose of chloral, and endeavoured 
to substitute other soporifics. 

The result was, that after about a fortnight Her 
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Highness refused European medical treatment. So 
far from ivorrying me, this was an absolute relief to my 
mind; for the position was not without its dangers. 

A week after tliis came Christmas day. I gave 
instructions to the Chief Cook, and then invited 
Messrs. Stewart and Myddleton to dine with mo 
in my rooms at the Palace. 

It was a clear sunny day ; bitterly cold, with a 
hard frost. My guests arrived on horseback about 
six p.m., their servants bringing knives, forks, and 
plates, cigars, and a bottle of whisky. I hadn’t such 
a thing as whisky, but 1 produced with groat prido a 
quart bottle of champagne that I had found in the 
medical stores, and which I had the Amir’s permission 
to use. 

Wo sat down to dinner. My brass candelabra, each 
with three candles, lit up the festive board : a wood 
fire blazing on the hearth threw a warm glow over the 
room : the white walls cast back tho light ; and the 
cosy room, with crimson curtains drawn over door and 
windows, made us almost forget Afgljanistan, and we 
lost, if only for a time, tho feeling of insecurity in 
which wo wero living. 

Wo had soup, tinned salmon, partridges, roast 
mutton, anchovy toast, plum pudding all blazing, and 
fruit. ’Then came tho champagne. With subdued luit 
proud excitement wo cut the wire and waited for the 
cork to pop — it did not pop. Wo cased it a little with 
onr thumb, nnd waited. Wo patted the bottle gently; 
then shook it — nnd still waited. Tlio Anncm'.in, 
standing by, smiled. 

“You might bring a corkscrew,” I said, carelc=«!y: 

“ tho cork is evidently hard.” 
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He produced a corkscrew witli suspicious readi- 
TiesSj and I proceeded to carefully insert it. Ok, yes, 
■fcke cork came out easily enougk. It was not tke 
fault of tke cork. But tke ckampagne ! — Hid you 
■ever taste ckampagne tkat kadn’t any fizz in it? 
It is beastly. 

“ Wliat’s wrong witk it ? ” I asked tke Armenian, 
wken ke kad tasted it. 

“ Ho-tking, Sir 1 ” ke said. “ He in Hospital ’leven 
years, all kis strengtk gone away.” 

"We “passed” tke ckampagne; wkisky was good 
enougk for us. 

I told tke Armenian tkat it was only blue-blooded 
Dukes like kimself wko could drink flat ckampagne. 

“ Su*, ke is not flat ; very good skerbet ke is ; I 
like kim.” 

But after ke kad been to England ke wouldn’t 
drink ckampagne tkat kad been eleven years in 
itke Hospital. 

After dinner Myddleton sang witk great taste, 
and in a sweet tenor voice, some old Bnglisk ballads 
— “ Tke Tkorn,” “ Tke Anckor’s Weigked,” and a 
Ckristmas carol; Stewart occasionally putting in a 
seconds. I enjoyed it immensely : it was suck a 
treat to kear music again. I did not sing myself, 
for some of my servants were Afgkans and tkey were 
in tke room ; I skould kave lowered myself in tkeir 
•eyes if I kad sung ; my guests, kowever, were in- 
difierent to tke opinion of tke Afgkans. 

About midnigkt tkey departed, and rode back, 
escorted by a couple of soldiers, to tkeir rooms at tke 
workskops. 

Two days after tkis His Higkness kad a fainting 
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attack; at least he described it as such to me. Ho 
said he had been so ill that it had been necessary 
to give him -svine to restore his senses. Ho desired 
me to examine the rvine and ascertain if it 'U'cre 
a suitable stimulant for him. A bottle 'was handed 
to me and I poured some out into a ivine-glass. It 
was a clear amber-coloured liquid — may be Chablis, I 
thought. I was about to drink it, when His Highness 
said, 

“ Klrabar dar ! ” — “ Take care, it is strong ; ” 
and he suggested my adding some sherbet. 

“Chablis and sherbet I” I thought; “Ho, I am 
not a Maliomedan,” and I smiled and tossed 
it off. 

Sword of Damocles ! It was liquid fire I 
I swallowed and swallowed and blinked and 
gasped. 

As e.xpressing a rapid succession of complicated 
emotions my face must have been a study, for tlio- 
Amir leant back on his pillows and roared with 
laughter. As soon as I could get my breath I 
coughed out that it was a very bad wine .and not 
at all suit.ablo for His Highness. It avas A’^odki, I 
believe, or a Russian spirit of some sort — neat. 

I wont on to say that for the complaint Ifis 
Highness was suffering from, every kind of wine 
was more or less hannful ; but that, if faintness ren- 
dcred it necessary, the best bo could drink would lie 
good old whisky. I knew that Pyme had bronght a 
Mipjdy to Kabul, and when ho wont away on leave, 
ho had let Stewart and Myddloton have the residue. 

I therefore rode off to the shops to beg n liottle. 
AA’Iicn I returned to the Palace, I placed it befon.’ His 
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Higlmess, and explained how it slionld be taken : — 
One ounce of whisky to two of water, or, in extreme 
cases, in equal quantities. His Highness desired me 
to show him how to take it. It was the first and only 
“ medicine ” the Amir asked me to taste before him. 
I poured out an ounce, added two ounces of water, 
and drank it. Then I sat down. 

Presently, I began to feel a little giddy ; not that 
I was uncomfortable — on the contrary ; and it struck 
me what a good thing it would be to tell the Amir 
an amusing story that I had suddenly thought of. 
I remembered, however, in time that he did not 
understand English, and thought that probably the 
point would be lost, or at any rate blunted, if it 
had to fii’st penetrate an Interpreter’s head. And 
then it occimred to me that Yodki, or whatever the 
Pussian abomination was, followed by a whisky peg, 
was not a good thing for a Physician to drink, fast- 
ing. I said to His Highness, that being unaccus- 
tomed to Shrab (alcohol), the doses I had taken were 
beginning, I was afraid, to affect my wits : would he 
allow me to withdraw. 

“ Be not disturbed,” His Highness said. “ I can 
cure you.” 

He ordered a cup of strong tea, with a lemon 
squeezed in it, and directed me to drink it at once. 
It certainly did clear my head in a wonderful way. 
By-and-bye, I got away to my room and went to 
sleep in the arm-chair. 

The Ami r approved of the whisky, and requested 
me to write at once to Mr. Pyne to order three 
casks. In due time they arrived. 

A day or two afterwards the Amir had an 
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alarming head symptom. Ho described his feelings 
■when I "Went to see him. There "was a sort of aura 
passing from the feet to the head, buzzing in the 
ears, headache, and a feeling of great hearincss in 
the head. I 'was afraid the symptoms might be the 
forerunners of an apoplectic, or some nervous seizure. 
Happily, ho'wever, the head symptoms gradually sub- 
sided, and two days afterwards the pain had returned 
to the limbs. 

Mean-while, I had got to work again at the 
Hospital. The severer cases had accnranlated con- 
siderably, and I had several surgical operations to 
do. One was a Stone operation on a small boy, 
which interested Prince Habibullnh very much. The 
boy got well very quickly, and I took him, ■\rith a 
Workshop accident case that had recovered, to the 
Durbar that the Prince was holding in the Salaam 
Kliana. 

During the Amir’s illness. Prince Hahibnllah had 
relieved His Highness of a great deal of Govern- 
mental work. Sitting for hours nearly every day, 
ho held Durbars and g.avc decisions in cases of dis- 
pute. Ho was the Chief Civil ^lagistratc of the 
town. Minor cases were decided by tlio “ KAtiV.i!,’ 
or Chief of the Military Police of Kabul. 

In addition to theso Civil Jlngistracics there i’ 
an Ecclesiastical Court, presided over by the Chief 
Priest, the “ Khan-i-Mullnh Khan," tor the Pric<ts 
are those who nro learned in the jrahoiiicdaii hi"'. 
There is always, however, the final right of np|)eal 
to the Sovereign ; though I have heard the Amir 
himself apply to the Khi‘in-i-Mullah for instniclioii on 
certain jioints of law. 
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The duty of Prince Nasrullah was to superintend 
the management of the Government offices, and the 
work of the numerous scribes and secretaries — the 
hfirzas. Both Princes worked hard, and one met 
them in all weathers, in the blazing sun, in the 
hissing icy winds, the heavy snow fall, or the pouring 
rain, riding on their way from them houses in the 
city to the Durbar Hall, or the Mirza’s offices, in the 
Erg Palace. With their regular and daily attend- 
ance upon their duties, they shamed many of 
the high officials of the Kingdom, and were a 
living and daily lesson to the ordinary Afghan, 
whose motto is ever, “ To-morrow, or after to- 
morrow.” 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

A Kabui, WurrEE. 

Hmdast&m intngne information from tho British Agrcst offer of assutanw 
measores for protection farther intngac The “ Royal manner '* The two 
factions Hahibnllah Mahomed Omer Tho qncstion of sueecMion Retom 
to the City IIoQso and English Society dircra discomforts the cold of Kahnl. 
The naked beggar boy Tho old Kabnl bndgo. Tho question of ** hlocding ” 
Dishandmg of a Shuh regiment Amir’s odneo to lus tons Tlio oneoming 
spring improTcmcnts m Amir's health Tho nindoatani ngam Sablcth the 
Amir’s decuiotL Tho Afghan ooblo as workshop inpcnnlcndent. ^e1rhrar 
sports. The grand stand tlio crowd refreshments Horse>ncmg colluioei 
Tent pegging and Us dangers Lemon sbetng The greater sbll of gentlemen. 
Displays of horsemanship. Amir’s absenco from the sports tho malt Tho 
Ksd Bds lerce Salaam to the Snltana Amir in tho Bab.ua Khana recep* 
tion of the hisleks aod merchants presents. Tho rnneoi standing befgre tho 
Amir Reception of the Eogbsh engineers the “ ^Vhite heard " hu »r« 
the Amir’s iurpn*o 

The interesting Hindustani nliom I have dcsigimtcil 
the “Gnat,” and wlio, by tlio way, tins giving Ic^coii^ 
in English to Prince Habibullali, began to spread 
repoits in the bazaars concerning my personal 
character. As, lion over, I had done nothing to 
reproach mjsolf mth, I did not bother my head 
about the matter, until one day tho Socretar}* of tlio 
British Agent, that highly-educated lilahometliin 
I have spoken of, c.allcd upon ino and told mo tlio 
nature of tho rumours. Then I uns more thin a 
little annoyed. It ivas so abominable. Only tlu' 
■silo mind of this creature could ha\o conceived tlie 
indignity of charging mo — not openly, but by a 
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whispered word here and there — with impurity. 
What could 1 do ? To/ attempt to defend myself 
against a charge that was not formulated, that only 
lived, like the typhus poison, in filthy corners — 
invisible — was to accuse myself. 

The Agent’s Secretary very kindly enquired 
whether there were anythmg he could do that 
could in any way give the lie to the rumours. 

So far as I could see, the utmost that could be 
done was to refuse absolutely to allow the man to 
interpret or translate for me on any occasion what- 
soever. I said as much to the Agent’s Secretary,, 
and he advised me to write at once to the Amir 
and inform him of my decision. 

I therefore wrote to His Highness, saying I did 
not trust the man — ^though of course I had nothing 
very definite to accuse him of ; and I ended my letter 
by saying that rather than have this man interpret for 
me before His Highness, I would ask His Highness’ 
permission to leave his service. 

Lest the Amir might think I had been instigated 
to write this letter by the Armenian, I asked the 
Agent’s Secretary to translate it for me. His 
Highness did not answer my letter in writing, but 
whenever I was called before hun the Hindustani 
was not there. 

Events in after years, however, showed me that 
the Amir did look upon the matter as a quarrel 
between two Interpreters, an effort on .the part of 
each of them to trip the other up. He never knew 
the discomfort and mental distress that I was com- 
pelled to suffer. 

The Hindustani then made another move. How 
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he Tvoiked it I do not know, but some weeks after- 
wards I received a letter from Her Highness the 
Sultana in wliich she desired me to again attend 
her I vas, however, to bring the Hindustani to 
interpret I at once wrote to Her Highness 
and refused; sending also a letter to the Amtr 
acquainting him with the facts of the ca«o His 
Highness answered that I might be accompanied 
by another Interpreter if I mshed. I informed tlio 
Sultana of the Amir’s decision, but, as might Iw 
expected, she being a noman, I was not sent for — 
much to my relief 

For some weeks His Highness appealed about tlie 
same Ho was better for a day or two, then nor^o 
again. I visited him frequently, though I did not 
prescribe for him Ho sent, hon ovci , to Bombaj for 
certain medicines I thought smtablo for Ins case 

One day, while I was there, little Pnneo Jfahomed 
Omor came to salaam his father, and the Amir n is 
much amused at the authoritative nay the Prince— ho 
nas not jet two— ordered about the little bo}s b} 
nhom he was sunouiulcd He frightened one of them 
so much that the child began to crj. Tlio Aniir 
laughed, and ga\e the Pnneo an orange 

“ The joungstcr has the manner of a King," snul 
the Ainii 

One can onl^ guess ulmt tlio future nny bring 
forth. The past has shoivn us that u hen the greit 
Amir, D6st Mahomed, depirttd from tins vorM he 
deputed a younger son, bheio All, to ^uccetd hint, 
and this because he i\ns, on both moflior and father h 
side, of Ilojal descent The older sons, not so Inpin. 
'were pas-cd oicr. The succc*"=es and rtior^es of 
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he TTorked it I do not know, but so’' 
wards I received a letter {rorr'"^ 
Sultana in which she dp- ' 
her. I was, liowevo- 
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lie worked it I do not know, but some 
wards I received a letter from Her 
Sultana in which she desired me to 
her. I was, however, to bring the 
interpret. I at once wrote to 
and refused; sending also a lettf 
acquainting him with the facts of 
Highness answered that I migh 
by another Interpreter if I wishef 
Sultana of the Amir’s decision 
expected, she being a woman, I 
much to my relief. 

For some weeks His Highn 
same. He was better for a d 
again. I visited him freque’ 
prescribe for him. He sent, 
certain medicines I thought t 

One day, while I was thei 
Omer came to salaam his 
much amused at the auth( 
was not yet two — order* 
whom he was surrounded 
so much that the child 
laughed, and gave the P 

“ The youngster > 
the Amir. 

One can 
forth. The 
Amir, D6si 
deputed a ' - 
and this be* 
side, of Kc 
were pasS' 
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eventful moment arrives the matter will be decided 
before ever the British could reach Kabul Judging 
by the past, I imagine the pnncipals of one party or 
other would, before many days were over, be m ]ail, 
or otherwise hors de combat 

Should the Amir live till the little Pnnce 
attain adult age and the Pnnce fulfil the promise of 
his childhood, I imagine he would hold the throne 
alone He is of the type of his father Habibullah, 
with the moral support of an English Resident osten- 
sibly keeping in the background, would, I take it, rule 
wisely A Resident, I think, would not need a large 
escort, for a man of tact would bo the friend, not the 
rival, of the King , and the Afghans are now accus- 
tomed to the presence of Feringhis m their midst How- 
ever, I am talking of things that do not concern me 
At the end of January I asked permission to move 
from my quarters in the Palace and return to my 
house in the city I saw more of the English engi- 
neers, Stewart and hlyddleton, at this time, and it was 
infinitely refreshing to hve again in an atmosphere of 
wholesome English ideas, rather than breathe the air 
of an Oriental Court reeking with intngue 

Though I had my house to myself, and was not liable 
to be intruded upon at all hours of the day by the PagJ 
boys and Chamberlains, there were, nevertheless, 
found, certain bodily discomforts and inconveniences 
to undergo, arising chiefly from the intense co 
Owing to the numerous doors and windows m 1 1 
house, there was not a room that wo could keep t 
bitter wind out of I had been called to the Palaeo m 
the early winter, and had only a small stock of woof m 
my house This was soon gone, and now wood wis 
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of Avntor chocked af Itu' l)ridp:o ])iors would over- 
sow ilic worksho]is and swamp part of the town. 
Fmm’C cvoids proved the accuracy of the Amir’s 
prn(rnosl ication. 

In the work?;hops Iho eiiixineors lind the grcalost 
tvonldc to keep the steam up. Dry wood could not 
he cfoi, and with wet wootl the tin's could not bo kept 
piiue;. 'Die ]U])es carryini!: the water su])])ly to the 
boiler were constantlv frec'zinu' solid, and at last work 
with steam maehim'ry cann' (n a standstill. 

lly vi>its to the Amir continneil. 11 is manner was 
excei'dincly kind, lit* described his sym])inms daily, 
and fretpiently spoke of airain jikndmjf himself nmlcr 
my eare. lb' jiromised nn‘ leave absf'nce, and .said 
many other thiuf^s that wc're vi'ry ]deasant. to hear. 

'Phe Hakims, how(‘ver, bh'd lum atrain and af>;ain, 
and his recovery was e.xcM'ediiiLdy tedious. 1 cx)ilaincd 
to His II i[j;hness how harmful bh'cdinef was in Gout., 
and advisc'd him not. to be bled aij^ain : Ifi.s Tli_u:hness 
was displeased with mo. Some days afterwards, 
however, he informed me that tin* Indian, English, and 
Russian newspapers, in commenting upon his case, 
had expressed views in regard to bleeding in 
harmony with mine. Uc has been bled many times 
since then. 

Towards the end of h^ebrnai'y the cold began to 
break. I did not see any skating during the winter, 
so that as Kabul is the ca])ital of the country, T doubt 
if this is a sport among the Afghans. Not realizing 
that cold in that countiy is so intense, T had left my 
skates in England, otherwise I would have astonished 
the natives. I have no doubt about that, although I 
cannot skate. 


27 
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freezing, almost made me regret my rooms at the 
Palace — Pages, atmosphere of intrigue and all : but 
I overcame this weakness 

Going to bed Wias a function; and I dressed 
carefully for the purpose Over the woollens came a 
tennis coat and a sheepskin waistcoat; there were two 
pairs of wool socks, a dressing-gown, a pair of gloves, 
and a hat. The cotton wool mattress was laid on the 
earth-beaten floor : it was warmer than a charpoy — 
but harder A buffalo rug, a fox-skin rug, and a quilt 
finished the arrangements. One of the soldiers of the 
guard had to come and put my candle out when the 
performance was over 

I do not know how many people died of cold, but 
there were a good many among the poorest Going 
to the Hospital I used often to see a beggar hoy of 
about fourteen lying naked on the snow monotonously 
droning, 

“ Az barai Khuda, yak ticca n&n biddel” — "For 
the sake of God, one piece of bread give me 1 ” 

I was told he had gone about naked all liis life 
I missed him one day, and thought he must be frozen 
to death; but, no, I saw him agam a year or two 
afterwards Though he lay on the snow, he always 
chose a place sheltered from the wind, and where 
the sun was shmmg brightly. 

There was an unusually heavy snowfall that winter, 
and the Amir gave orders to remove the old brick 
bridge over the Kabul river. The bridge was very 
solidly hudt, and was said to be two hundred years 
old. It was situated below the mountain gorge, and 
]ust outside the workshops His Highness considered 
that when the snows were melting, the great volume 
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brown with black points, to be brought from the 
stables, and asked me to accept it. 

Shortly after this, the interesting Hindustani In- 
terpreter — the Gnat — endeavoured to prejudice the 
two English engineers, Stewart aiid Myddleton, in His 
Highness’s eyes. He reported to Sirdar Hsuf Khan, 
the Amir’s uncle, who, nominally, superintended the 
workshops, that the Englishmen, though Christians, 
did no work on Friday. He being the only Inter- 
preter they had, they rode to my house one evening 
to inform me. I directed the Armenian to write to 
His Highness and explain that the Engineers had 
given up their Sabbath to His Highness’s service; 
had His Highness any objection to their keeping the 
Mahomedan Sabbath instead of their own. 

The Amir answered that he had not the slightest 
objection ; and he wrote to the Sirdar that it was folly 
to expect the men to work every day in the week. 

. The Sirdar was a courtly old gentleman, but in the 
Shops there were constant frictions. He no more 
understood the nature of an English workman than 
he understood Physiology or any other Science. I 
think Sir Salter — then Mr. — Pyne was also somewhat 
of a puzzle to him. Pyne has strong characteristics 
and decided views, and the Sirdar Sahib had not the 
former, though he assumed the latter, and on a subject 
in which he was but ill informed. 

When the thaw commenced, the Engineers en- 
deavoured to make up for time lost during the frost 
by frequently working all night. There was a certain 
amount of work to be got through by the Mahomedan 
Hew Year’s Day, in order that a good show of arms 
and ammunition could be laid before the Amir. 
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The last day of the old year -was a Friday, and the 
hohdays began then. At the foot of the Asmai 
mountains horse-racing and sports Trere held. Groirds 
of spectators lined the road, and the Grand Stand 
Tvas the grey, old, rocky mountam : he had put on his 
hohday garb ; all the lower half was crowded with 
gaily-dressed Afghans, sittmgorstandmg m thousands 
in the blazing sun 

For the Prmces and richer men tents were erected 
on any sufficiently level rock, and the servants, hghting 
a wood fire near, served them with tea, and cakes, and 
sweetmeats For the poorer people there were itmerant 
cake merchants, sweetmeat vendors, and the Sakabi, 
with his water-skm and wooden cup, and for tho^e 
who could afford it, there was iced sherbet — ^lemon, 
orange, or rose, in tumblers There were toy sellers, 
too, with paper flags, whistles, and cheap walking- 
sticks from India ; these were bought by the crowds 
who thronged the streets on their way to the 
mountam. 

The horse-racmg, over a course some five hundred 
yards in length, more or le^^s, according to the fancy 
of the riders, and on a hard road, was, compared with 
what we call horse-racmg, somewhat of a caricature 
There were no prizes and no starters . anybody 
could gallop up and down the road who wished. As 
many did wish, and as there was no sort of order 
and much reckless nding, collisions were frequent 
Sometimes, a horse and rider would be sent spinning 
I do not know if there were many breakages, I did 
not go and see ; I concluded they would fetcli mo if 
they wanted me One considerable smash occurred 
just opposite where I was, and the fnends came and 
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gathered up the fragments that remained. They thre-w 
•water in the face of the riding fragment, and he 
presently recovered: the ridden fragment limped 
painfully away. 

There was “tent-pegging,” or something in a 
sense equivalent. There was no tent-peg, but a 
boy’s cap was put on the ground, and the soldiers 
charged at it with lances. The owner of the cap 
was not distressed mentally ; his cap was fairly 
«afe. The riders were very skilful in scoring the 
ground near, but only one or two touched the cap, 
and then a murmur went up from the spectators. 
The way the small Afghan boys gathered near to 
see the sport was rather horrifying : I fully expected 
to see one skewered : however, it was not so wiutten 
in the book of Fate. 

There was also “ lemon-slicing.” A lemon was 
'Stuck on the end of a rod, which was planted up- 
right in the ground. The soldiers dashed up one 
after another, flourishing their sabres, and looking 
very fierce and terrible ; but they did not often hurt 
the lemon. 

Occasionally, some man of position would join in. 
These were, as a rule, more skilful with both lance 
and sword than the soldiers were : possibly, they 
devoted more time to practice. My Turkestan friend, 
tbe Mirza Abdur Kashid, rode in : he was not at all 
unskilful with the lance. I saw, though not on this 
occasion, the Sirdar Abdul Kudus Khan, son of the 
Amir’s cousin, and Naim Khan, the Courtier, tent- 
pegging and shooting at a mark while going full 
gallop: they were exceedingly skilful. 

My small friend, Mahomed Omer, son of the 
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Peputy Ooinniander-in-OWef, rode in on a little 
white Arab, He was about thirteen, but he must 
have practised considerably, for he picked up the 
cap on his lance the first try. 

The small boy who accompanied Prince Hasrullah 
on his visit to England this year, was the younger 
brother of ^lahomed Omer, He had ^rown so, that 
I did not recognize him on the platform at Victoria, 
when the Prince arrived, until he came np and spoke 
to me. 

There were displays of horsemanship: standing 
on the saddle and holding on to the reins, with the 
horse at full gallop ; picking up a handkerchief from 
the ground while at a gallop, and so on : however, 
there was nothing but what I bad seen done in 
England, and with greater skill, I had imagined 
that the Afghans were born riders, skilful swords- 
men, and deadly shots ; but whatever the hillmon, 
as a class, may be, the soldiers certainly are nob 
remarkable. 

The Princes were at the “tomasha,’* hut His 
Highness the Amir was, of course, unable to honour 
the sports by his presence. I was told, indeed, 
that he now very rarely does so; and the result 
has been that the sports have fallen off consider- 
ably. 

The nest day was “ Nafi Roz,” or the New Year s 
Hay. I was informed that His Highness would ho 
able to receive me at three p.m. In the morning, 
therefore, I rode to the Babur Badshah Gardens 
to salaam the Sultana, wlio was stajdng in the Bun- 
galow there. On the way I met Mahomed Omer and 
complimented him on his skill witli the lance. 
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is a briglit little fellow, and lie seemed greatly pleased 
at being complimented. He was gorgeous in scarlet 
and gold, and was at the head of a troop of cavalry, 
in his exalted post of “ Oommander-in-Ohief ” to 
Prince Mahomed Omer. 

At the gardens we had tea and cigarettes in a 
tent while our congratulations were taken in to the 
Sultana. I did not, of course, see Her Highness, 
and she sent the New Year greetings by her mes- 
senger, “ Su’dar ” — ^the girl-boy. 

By the time we had returned to Kabul it was 
three o’clock, and I rode on to the Palace. 

When I arrived His Highness was being conveyed 
in a palanquin to the Salaam Khana, where there were 
.arranged for his inspection, rifles, sabres, cartridges, 
sword-sticks, rupees, and other productions of the 
workshops. 

His Highness was kind enough to stop and 
enquire how I was. He evidently remembered — as 
I did — ^that at the last big reception of this kind J 
had been the invalid, for he asked if I had had any 
return of the illness. I was happy to tell him I 
was well, and that my greatest wish was that he 
might soon be the same. While His Highness was 
speaking. Col. Attaullah Khan, the British Agent, 
came and stood near me; by the side of such a 
splendid man I felt a stripling, for I am but a 
meagre six feet with my boots on. 

Wlien the inspection of arms was over. His 
Highness, followed by the Princes and the Courtiers, 
entered the Salaam Khana and took his seat on the 
couch in' one of the end rooms. He kindly allowed 
me to be seated, though everyone else stood, and 
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taking some cigars from a box he sent them to me 
by a Page hoy, and invited me to smoke 

Presently, the Maleks, and Merchants, and others, 
"who wished to make New Year’s offerings, were 
admitted They stood just inside the doorway, and 
round the lower end of the room The Couit 
attendants took the presents and laid them on the 
ground in front of the Amir. 

There were rolls of silks and satins ; lamps, 
musical-boxes, Russian boots, vases, Japanese cabi- 
nets, sugar, sweets, inexpensive writing-cases, pocket- 
knives, flowers, and in the midst of the medley I 
noticed a pair of trouser stretchers 

His Highness did not seem very much interested 
in the presents, though Prince Habibullah occasionally 
took up an article and examined it 

AVben the offering of presents was completed, 
chairs were brought for the Princes and they sat 
down Why I should have been allowed to sit while 
the Princes stood, I do not know, unless it were, as 
I sometimes thought, that the Amir wished to guard 
the Princes from the danger of acquiring a too exalted 
notion of their own personal importanoo 

Prince Habibullah was always courteous, and 
struck me as having much more saioii viire than 
Prince Nasrullah 

At five pm Messrs Stewart and Myddloton aero 
received by His Highness Chairs were placed for 
them and tea was brought After the usual pohto 
salutations His Highness asked Stewart how old ho 
was The question, no doubt, was suggested to tl.o 
Amir’s mmd by the fact that Stewart’s hair and bearU 
were silvery white Afghans, when tlicir hair turn 
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grey, almost inyaviahl)^, imlcss they are Priests, dye it 
black or red. His Higlmcss’s hair aiid board Avere 
Ycry grey Avhcn he Avas ill, but AAmrc bhie-black after- 
AA'ards, and I conld not help connecting this remarkable 
fact Arith the many bottles of hair-dye I saAA’' in the 
stores. 

His Highness Avas surprised to hear that SteAvart 
AA'as only forty-eight. He langhcd when he heard it, 
and said ho thought he mnst bo a Inmdred. 

After we had drnnk tea permission Avas given ns 
to AAntlidraAA*, and avo rode home. During the reception 
the Armenian had translated. AVaitine: outside and 
expecting to be sent for, Avas the Hindustani, but 
though Prince Habibullah asked Avhorc he AAms, no one 
ansAvered. 
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CHAPTER XXVI 
A Kabul Speino 

Bpmg clothing a grateful Afghan Poison bowU The dreadful hoot A haunted 
house the skeleton in the garden Increaseof patients Called to the Palace 
Amir’s costume flowers Amirs generous proposal. Troubles of a Euler 
Secretary m disgrace Amtrs plans for the future Geologists m the semce 
their difficulties Occidental v Onentsl Mercantile commissions The 
Armenian 8 leave Delay The locusts Pnneo Mahomed Omer and h» Ifllfu 
The Palace gardens A military Durbar Amir a thooghtfulness. ATortnit 
Amir 8 opinion of his people education of bis soldiers The arrest murder 
of the prisoner the Amirs decis on Other portraits Eamaz&n Sismg of 
the river The td Festival The Physician e plans the Amir e comment 
Prince Eabibullah a portrait the Sbaghassi s criticism Pnnee lissruUahs 
portrait bis remark 

The holidays lasted a week The sports were con- 
tinued at Asmai, and in the evening fireworks were lot 
off in the to'iv n 

"Wliatever the weather miy be, postins and winter 
clothing are never left off till Nad Roz, and nc^er 
continued afterirards The weatlier, however, in 
Afghanistan behaves more according to mle and is 
less eccentric than in England I became clothed in 
a tunic of camel’s hair and a leather bolt. Around 
the brow the awe-inspirmg turban was wreathed m 
many folds — heavy but picturesque and protecting 
The camol-hair cloth vas gnen mo by a grateful 
Afghan because I cut off Ins little son’s too Ho also 
gave mo two ancient China bowls These were intelli- 
gent articles, for if at any time food should bo put into 
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tliem contaming poison tliey would at once break 
tbemselves into a tlionsand pieces — at least, so I was 
informed ; I did not, however, put the bowls to the 
inconvenience of exhibiting their power of discern- 
ment, for it seemed better to keep them as they were 
than to take them home in a thousand pieces. 

At this time I found that the Engineers had got a 
book, and I borrowed it, having had nothing new ta 
read for many months. The book was that ancient 
and gruesome collection of stories called “ The Niglit 
Side of Nature.” The narratives in it were similar to 
those that the Bevieiu of Reviews laid before Seekers 
after Truth, under the title of “ Real Grliost Stories.” 

It was a dreadful book. Read it alone in the 
haunted wing of a house, and in a town full of the 
memory of murders and midnight assassins ; where 
in the dead silence of the night unaccountable noises 
force themselves upon the startled ear ; and see how 
you like it. 

I knew my house was haunted, because I had 
been told so. 

One evening, absorbed in reading, I became 
conscious that the windows rattled, a door slammed, 
and suddenly, right over my head, there was a sound 
as of a heavy body rolling rapidly along; and a 
horrible shriek spht the air. The awe-inspiring 
volume shpped from the nerveless fingers (anatomi- 
cally this is not accurate), and palpitating with a 
wordless horror, I sat powerless.- For a long minute 
all was still : then the sound as of stealthy footsteps 
struck on the straining ear — on the tympanic mem- 
brane as a matter of fact. The door moved slowly 
on its creaking hinge, and — 
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** * ** *‘wIio I't it * ** i-uig in im 

It iny omi ^olCo, tioarto and wnrocogm?nWe, 
nttoiing tlio ci\ I clntcliod the rcidy ro\olior and 
COckCKl it 

" Satnb ! dead man, all is bnnod in g'lrdtn ITk 
boncs ino * 

It n^is im Indnu cook ■\vlio bronitlit the infor- 
mation Tills, then was the cni'^o of tbo mniitmal 
inmifost it ions Doubtless, tbo lioiiso bad boon tbe 
^eone of a boinbte immlei, ind tbe ciimmds bad 
In^tih bidden the gbisth pix^of of tbeir dtcil in 
tbe citalons but innnlor aMllont, and tbe nnresffid 
spirit of the \nctmi W'ls avandonn? around 

I bad 'Studied Forensic Jfedicine and bid 
ivid Giboinu It boboaul luo, tborofore, to nork 
out tliH crime, tnek tbe luimtorcrs, and bung them 
to JllstltO. 

** IFstncrbonba biya niji/’ — ‘‘Brinir bitlur tbe 
bones/’ I said 

I kiion tbe bwmin bones, eaori ndgi, fiirron, 
and knob, fixmi tlie fiftb lUtuai^al to tbe Splnnoul 
^Iini 1 nnrbt in tbe irs gone bi bad I 'sit ponner 
over a bone wlulc tbe stars tninkleil in tbobta\tns— 
at loist, I o\|HVt tiun did , not tint it inatttrs 

Tbe sor\*ant i\tunit.d. ind with bonair ind disiru't 
depicted on liis ssir-irtlu fice liid a ^mall bone on tbe 
table in front of me 

‘*Bnt nboiv are tbe olber^“ Bninr tbe '^knli, 
man — tbe be id ” 

**8ibib, otber me not «eo*‘ 

Witb an oairlo glmco I pienaai bini, and le 
sbnink Kack. , . 

* DmeUnisr idiot* of urclcannos-, «rounan t 
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whose heart is blacker than his face — this is not a 
man’s bone. Bring me hnman bones.” 

“ Sahib, other me not got.” 

“ G-et some, then, and at once ; ” and he fled from 
the room. 

Was I to be trifled with in this way ; to be 
made small and of no account? I was prepared 
to Tinrayel the mystery, and was I to be turned 
aside by a servant — an Indian servant — a black 
Indian servant? 

Bnt I cooled down afterwards, and by-and-bye, 
when he came in to enqnire if I wanted anything, 
I said, No ! he conld go to bed. 

In April, the weather was beantifnl, sunny and 
bright, without being too hot. The number of 
patients coming to the Hospital increased as travel- 
ling became easier. I saw about a hundred and 
thirty cases daily. Some came great distances — ^from 
Turkestan, Kandahar, Herat, and the borders of 
Kaffristan. 

On the 5th of April, His Highness sent word 
that he wished to see me. When I arrived at the 
Palace I found His Highness alone, but for one 
Secretary and the Page boys. He looked much 
better and stronger than he had done for a long 
time. He was attired in native costume, in a bright 
coloured silk robe, a small white turban wound 
round a gold-embroidered cap, and loose white 
Oriental pyjamas. 

I stopped some distance from the couch and 
> bowed: His Highness beckoned me to a chair 
near him and enquired if I -were well. Then he 
continued reading a letter the Secretary had ' st 
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mitten, and cigarettes were brought me It seemed a 
pity to smoke, for the air of the Palace -was sweet 
with the scent of freshly-cut flowers, hyaomths, 
wallflowers, and narcissi 

Suddenly, His Highness looked up and asked me 
when I should like to start for England . he said the 
weather would soon be hot and unsuitable for travel- 
ling in India; and before long, storms at sea were 
to be feared 

I replied that I was awaiting His Highness’s 
orders. He asked me how long leave I should like; 
and when I said I left that entirely to hmi, ho en- 
quired whether six months would be sufficient 

His Highness said also, that he would let me 
know before my return in what part of the country 
he was to be found, whether in Herat, Kandahar, 
Turkestan, or Kabul, so that I could join bun Ho 
desired me to draw the plans of a house such as I 
should like to live in, and he would build it for mo 

If my wife, after I weie married, wished to return 
with me, he should bo pleased , and should slio after 
some months find the climate uncongenial, his per- 
mission would be granted her to return to England 
Should she, however, prefer to remain in England, 
leave of absence would be granted mo every two jears 
His Highness also told mo many interesting things 
among them the reason why Afghanistan is po\ erty- 
stricken and powerless, and ho sketched methods in 
which the resources of the country might bo developed 
if only his people had sense enough to follow out his 
directions; but, as ho said, there wore so fow he 
could trust 

This very man befoio him, the Secretary, could 
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not he trusted even to ^ite a letter correctlv: and 

e ■' 

ret. lie said, tliis man and iiis brother rrere secretaries 
1 *’ ^ 

to Amir Sbere Ali : and more, they bad tbe keeping 

of tbe King's Signet, ilhr. therefore, vritb sncb men 

in poirer, sbonld not tbe conntrr bave become rreak. 

poTertr-stricken, and on tbe Terge ox min 1 

One of bis designs, be told me, ttes to again 

employ an English geologist, and —ben tbe presence 

of Talnable minerals rras made kno'mi. to open np 

roads and start- mining operations. 

His Highness's rrords '^ere yrovds oi vdsdom: 

but looking back, as I do. vrirb a kno— ledge of tbe 

* ■* <— 

past. I ??Tn greatly in donbt as to — betber tbe natnre 
of tbe Oriental vdli alio— to an~ E'urooean geologist 
in tbe Amir’s service anything like a fair cbance of 
success in bis endeavonrs. From tbe ontset bis good 
faitb is doubted. I beard from Gaptazn GriesbaeiL 
C.LE.. bovT bampered be bad been on every band: 
bo— impossible it vras made for bim to do any nsefoi 
vrork: for tbe vrliisper bad been spread — even I beard 
it — ^tbat be carried a note-book, and if he fomd a 
mineiai of value it —as not me Amir to — bom tbe 
fect —as reported, out tiie Britzsii Government. Dis- 
gnsted that eSorts siiomd be so cmtaiieo. and 
po'v'ers made useless, tiie Captain lett the service. 
Xbe next s’eologist- ■vho enteren me semc-e ~Sls 
blr. Artimr Coiltns. h .G.S.. —no vrns recommended 
to tbe Amir’s Agent by 'the Home Omce. TT-'^ 
g-xDerietices vrere very simnar to mtse or Gantam 


Sua.ro, anh irom .‘nate.- 


mce ne tcoj 
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tliis was to act aa a check on the geologist 1 After 
a fow months ilr. Collins, now to the country, 
photograplicd sonio interesting geological formations 
tliafc liG saw. At once it was reported that the 
now geologist was a political agent spying out the 
nakedness of the land. Ho was recalled to Kabul 
and kept, as Captain Griesbach liad been, for 
months doing nothing, till, in disgust, he also re- 
signed. "Wlicthcr any other able man will in the 
future consider it other than waste of time to work 
against such obstacles — -petty, intangible, but real — 
I know not. The game seems hardly worth the 
candle : unless, indeed, one thinks fit to descend 
and meet tlio Oriental on his own ground: to 
employ bribery,' or, having learnt the language, to 
indulge in intrigue and trip his enemies one by one : 
— not a difficult matter — for that any educated 
Englishman of ordinary intelligence is a match for 
an Afghan or Hindustani I have not a doubt, granted 
that he cares to employ lu's brain in such unclean 
work. Pitch, however, is proverbially defiling, 
and the triumph is lost if one comes out of a game 
besmeared. 

His Highness desired me to inform him as soon 
as I had finished the arrangements I wished to make 
at the Hospital to enable the Hindustani assistants 
to carry on the work during my absence; then I 
was to start on my journey home. He said many 
kind things to me ; among others, that he con- 
sidered me a man worthy of trust. He added that 
there were certain orders he should commission me 
to execute in London. 

These, I found, were to be the sending out of 
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materials — silks, satins, and cloth; and jewellery of 
various kinds. My education, however, having boon 
medical, I was not in any sense a business man, and 
it occurred to me that this was a suitable oppor- 
tmiity for acceding to the Armenian’s request, and 
taking him to London with me : he could attend to 
these matters better than I. 

A few days aftei’wards, thei’cforc, I wrote to His 
Highness, and asked permission for the Armenian to 
accompany me to England, j His Highness gi’antcd 
my request, and, when the time arrived, generously 
gave the Armenian two thousand rupees to pay his 
expenses. 

We did not, however, start on the journey so soon 
as I had expected, for His Highness desired me to 
paint his portrait again. Accordingly, a few days 
afterwards I went to the Palace, but I found on 
examination that His Highness had not recovered 
strength sufiBciently to enable him to undergo the 
fatigue of sitting for a portrait. This seemed likely 
to put a stop to my home going for an indefinite time ; 
until a thought struck me — ^why should not I paint a 
portrait from the photogi’aph that the Sultana had 
given me. I said nothing to His Highness, but 
set to work. 

■Wliile I was working at this portrait I saw some 
extraordinary clouds come quivering along just above 
the tree tops. They seemed almost as though they 
were made up of myriads of little birds. I learnt 
wliat they were soon enough. The locusts had come. 
The year before I had seen in Turkestan swarms of 
httle" black birds, the only birds, they told me, that 
feed on locusts. The Amir had made an order that 

28 
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all '^'ho killed tlieso birds -wero to be fined As, boir- 
cver, tlioy liad a Imbit of devouring mulberries asivell 
as locusts, many of them -vrere killed Curiously 
onougli tbo locusts did not settle in Kabul, tbougb on 
the outskirts of tlio town one occasionally saw a tree 
leafless They came from tlie direction of Pesbawur, 
and at Jelalabad and other places on the way they had 
worked havoc 

Towards tlie end of April the portrait was 
finished, and I went to the Palace to lay it before the 
Ainir 

Entering the Palace gardens I met little Pnnee 
Mahomed Omer riding out on horseback surrounded 
by his guard, with his L ila or Tutor walking by his 
side He looked very dignified and proud as he 
sat his horse alone The Lila whispered to him, 
and he answered my bow by touching his cap he wa« 
a year and eight montlis old TThen I reached the 
Palace His Highness sent a Page to conduct me to 
one of the gardens where lie said he should be sitting 
very shortly 

We went throngli a passage under the wall of the 
fort, across the moat, and round to the gardens on the 
west side of the Palace There were several tents 
erected, but the Amir*s, which was ’i gorgeous one, 
lined with crimson and white, with glass doors, was 
pitched on a circular piece of ground, surrounded 
by a narrow artificial stream, edged with Pampas 
grass The circular stream was fed by a perfectly 
straight stream, edged thickly with Pampas grass, and 
the water flowed away by a similar stream on the 
right All around were flower-beds and trees, and in 
the distance, to the west, the Paghman Mountains, 
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capped -witli snow. Beliind was tlie Palace. In front 
of tlie Amir’s tent a large awning was stretclied. 

Here on tlie carpets tlie Cliicf Officers of tlie army 
were seated cliatting togetlier. Crossing tlie stream by 
a little bridge, I joined them, and a chair was brought. 
Por the Amir, was an arm-chair covered with blue 
velvet and old gold coloured satin, and in front 
of it a tiger skin footrug. Out in the garden two 
or three hundred soldiers were drawn up: it was 
a military Durbar. 

Presently the Officers jumped up and joined the 
soldiers, and I found the Amir was approaching. 
He came in a palanquin with a guard of soldiers, 
and in front marched the Page boys, each armed 
with a small rifle. His Highness was dressed in a 
grey military uniform embroidered with gold, and 
a grey astrakhan hat with a diamond star. He looked 
very handsome, but rather pale. 

Wlien His Highness drew near I stood up and 
took ofl my turban : — this is not a difficult matter, one 
seizes the top of the conical cap round which the 
turban is tightly wound. The Armenian who was 
with me said, Salaam aleikoum,” and when His 
Highness looked up I bowed. He asked me how I 
was, and then descending from the palanquin he 
walked slowly to the chair. I was very glad to see 
him walking again. It was a cloudy and windy day, 
and presently His Highness turned to me and desired 
me to cover my head lest I took cold. 

Then the portrait I had just painted was brought 
forward for His Highness to see. He was pleased 
with it, and surprised that I should have painted it 
without a sitting. He told me it required certain 
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alterations, chiefly in the colouring, and lie gare 
directions for the portrait I had painted in Turkestan 
to bo taken do-wn from the Palace and brought to 
my house to correct this one by ; 

“ For,” said he, '* that is an exact likeness ” 

I was at the Durbar about three hours, and His 
Highness told mo many thing j among others was 
this: — There were out in the garden several 
companies of soldiers drawn np before him, young 
men and lads, perhaps, 300. Of these there were 
about twenty of whom he wished to make officers. 
He said : 

"These men are gentlemen; their fathers andtbeir 
grandfathers were gentlemen and men of position, 
but such IS the ignorance of the people I govern that 
not one of them can read or write: they know 
nothing. "Wliat work can they do ? None. They can 
quarrel and fight ; it is all they are fit for.” 

He told mo that ho had given orders for them 
to be taught, so that they would be able, at least, 
to write and read a letter. 

He had a regiment of boy soldiers — the 
" Mahomedan Regiment,” these also he had directed 
to be taught reading and writing. 

One incident occurred which may be interesting ’ 

A soldier of the guard, a man whom I had 
attended in Mazir, a handsome fellow who seemed 
to be always laughing, came up to His Highness to 
report an arrest he had made He said that while 
he was on guard over His Highness’s tent an 
intruder approached and he challenged him. No 
answer being returned he tried to persuade him 
to go away, saying : — 
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“ Sahib, this is Anitr Sahib’s tent ; the tent of 
the great King; come not lierc I pray yon.” 

But the intruder, treating him with silent 
contempt, advanced. Once more ho tried persuasion. 
Humbly taking off his turban he implored : — 

“ Sahib ! Barai-i-Ivhuda ! For God’s sake, 
approach no nearer; it is Amir Sahib’s tent.” 

This last request Iming no more effective than 
the other, he determined to act boldly and arrest the 
intruder bo ho whom he might. Throwing down 
his rifle he pounced upon him, overpowered him, 
and then proceeded to make him ffist. Driving 
four tent pegs into the ground ho fastened his legs 
to two of tlie pegs and his head to the other two 
— in the manner that unruly horses arc fixed in 
Afghanistan. 

He felt he had done his duty, and taking up his 
rifle he continued his march in front of the tent. 
But, wai, wai ! that he should have to tell it, when 
his back was turned, up came two of the gardeners 
and murdered the prisoner as he lay. 

“Ah?” said the Arair, with a gleam in his eye; 
“ bring hither the body.” 

The soldier -withdrew, and presently returned 
bearing the body of the victim. It was a little 
mouse. 

The Amir looked at the soldier a moment and 
then burst into a hearty laugh. Everyone joined 
in — except the gardeners. They were called up — 
forty of them — and after being reprimanded for 
allowing mice in the garden, were ordered each of 
them to pay a fine of a certain number of mice 
■every year. 
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Tl\o next day 'wlion tlie Tiirkcstan porti'aife 
niTivcd I set to ^vork to cori'cct tlic non* one 
by it; and when tbnt nras fmislicd I copied the 
Til's!, since His Highness approved of it, on another 
camiis. 

At tho beginning of 5^tay, when both wore com* 
ploted, I took them to the Palace. Hearing, however, 
that His Highness was not sitting, I was coming 
away, when ho sent for mo back again. He was much 
pleased with tho paintings, and taking a cigarette 
ont of his case he fitted it in a holder and gave it 
mo to smoke. Ho also said ho should bo greatly 
pleased if I would paint a portrait of tho two eldest 
Princes bofoTO I left. I said that nothing would 
give mo greater pleasure: but afterwards, on tliink- 
ing it over, my remark struck me as being somewhat 
beyond the truth. 

It was tho montli of Eatnar.an, the yearly Ma- 
homedan fast. The Prince could not sit fasting: 
Boligion would not allow him to eat in tho day 
time; and my capabilities would not allow me to 
paint in tho night, and we woi'o at a standstill. 
Instead of sitting for his portrait, therefore, tho 
Princo took unto himself another wife, and incited 
mo to tho wedding. I have described the Eccoption 
after tho wedding, in an early }>art of tho nan'ativo. 

On May ?th the Fast of Eamazan ended, and on 
tho 10th was the festival of Id. It was a bright 
sunny day, which, after tJie most nnnsnal storms of 
hail and rain wo had been having, was delightful. 
Tho hailstones of the day before wore as Mg' 
as tlio end of one’s finger — brought some in to 
examine. 
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In the night, tlie riyer, which, owing to the melt- 
ing snows and the rain had been rapidly rising, 
became so swollen as to be a source of no little 
danger to a part of the town. Fortunately the 
bridge had been almost cleared awa}’’, but as it was 
a regiment of soldiers were sent out to strengthen 
the embanlmicnt of tlie river. Tliere was no moon, 
and they worked away all night by torcldight; 
otherwise, as the river roared along with groat force 
and at a tremendous speed, the Chindawal division of 
the town would have been flooded and the houses 
washed away. 

Id being a festival everyone was dressed in liis 
smartest, and the servants jdl had clean white turbans 
and white clothes. According to the custom of the 
country I gave presents and a feast to my servants 
and guard, and went to the Durbar to salute the Amir. 
I told His Highness that when I was in England I 
would take pains to pci'foct myself in the Persian 
language : that I found difficulty in doing so in 
Kabul, as I had neither dictionary nor grammar. 
His Highness laughed : he said — 

“I think not. You will take unto yourself a wife, 
you will visit your friends, but you will not learn 
Persian.” 

He was quite right. 

• Two days after this Prince Habibullah gave me 
the first sitting for his portrait. He sat in the 
Salaam Khana, and when I arrived I found him in 
the upstairs room, the Guest-house, which has large 
windows all round. As the light came in every 
direction, painting there was an impossibility. ■ 

I could not get any shadow under the brow or 
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chin to give an effect of relief, and I asked His High- 
ness if Ito would sit in another room. As the Prince 
had studied tlio art of photography lie understood 
tlio difficulty, and wo moved at once to one of the 
lower rooms. Hero, by shutting the shutters of 
one window, and iianging a curtain over the lower 
part of anotlier, wo managed to get a very fair 
light. 

There were several of the Prince’s suite in the 
room, and when I put in tho preliminary charcoal 
sketch tho Prince’s Shaghassi said : — 

“ Al-lali ! Wliat a colour he is making the Prince. 
Tho Sirdar Sahib is not black 1 1 ” 

If I had kno-wn that I should find photographs of 
these portraits of the Princes in possession of the 
Graphic when I arrived in London, and that woodcuts 
of them would ho in many of tho illustrated London 
papers, I should probably have postponed my holiday 
for a time and put more work into the paintings. As 
it was, Prince Habibullah’s was painted from four 
sittings and Prince Nasrullali’s from three. That of 
tho elder Prince was the better likeness. Prince 
Hasrullah’s portrait, on being carried from my house 
to the Palace after I had painted His Highness’s name 
on it, met with an accident and wa-s badly scratched. 
It was sent back to me, therefore, to repair. When 
I had it again, it struck me that one part was not 
quite correct in drawing, and I worked at it some- 
what without tho sitter, WTien it was dry I sent 
it in again. The Prince approved of tho alteration, 
and he desired to send it back to mo yet again, 
for he said: — 

** Behold I it is handsomer than it was ; and if f 
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fciul it t hirii tinu' m;iy iHMt will lu’i’umo sfill inoiv 
bt'autifiil.” 

By tlu’ titno tlu' woiv liijisluMl Mr. Byno 

n'turnrtl to Knlntl fronj briniritiic witli 

liini att Kinrli>b ta.ilor. Tlu* »lav Mr. Pviu* arrivctl 

• * 

I joinrd tlu' I'btirli'^j parly al llu* Mb>rks)j(^]is, jnul wc 
Inal tlinnor t<»irct]!«’r. 
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GHAPTEE XXVII. 
On Leuve. 


Tho last Durbar tbo Amir a remark a wedding present Adieux The journey 
down. An awlul day difficult bot ” the walk Tlayed out The stream 
and the wall Tnonjph exhaustion. The work of the locusts tTnwelconie 
guests a rejected plan The breeding estabUshment a study u colour A 
want of tact An dlegal tnircb Sm^ The despatch Dinners and dances 
The study of character anedueation The Armemaa in London. The''hub'' 
of the univereo i return to India 

On tho last day in May I -went to the Durhar, for I 
thought that surely now I had finished all there was 
to do before I started. His Highness received me 
most kindly, 

I said that in ray life I had filled other appoint- 
ments, but that His Highness’s kindness to me had 
exceeded all that I had met with before. He said : — 
""Virhy should I not treat you kmdly ? You are a 
‘Friend of my Heart.* I say this not to give you 
pleasure, but because I mean it.” 

I replied that I felt the honour he did me deeply> 
for I was his servant and he a King. He said: — 

” I have seen many men : high and low ; rich and 
poor ; men of noble descent, and men of obscure birth ; 
but I call no man a friend of my heart till I have 
watched his deeds. I judge a man by his deeds, and 
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not by bis Avords, and n^ain I address you as a Friend 
of niy Heart.” 

His Highness desired me to take eight months^ 
leave; my pay Avas to continue during my absence, 
and, in addition, he gaA'c mo as a Avedding present an 
order upon his Agent Avith tlie Government in India 
for a considerable sum of mono}'. 

The Armenian, Avho Avns to accompany me, rccoiA’’cd 
ANTitten instructions relating to the commissions 
the Amir AA-ivShed executed in London. During 
his absence his salary Avould be paid to his Avife in 
Kabul. 

Tlic next day my packing Avas done. Firmans for 
pack-horses, tents, and guard ]n’ocured, and I took a 
formal IcaA^e of His Hi<?hncss the Amir. 

I Ausited Prince Habibullah, Asdio received me most 
kindly, and after he had conversed Avitli mo foi' aljout 
an hour I took leave of him. I then rode out to 
Aliabad, a feAV miles out of Kabul, AAdiere Her High- 
ness the Sultana Avas staying, and sent in my salaams 
to her and the little Prince Mahomed Omer. Her 
Highness sent a large tray of SAvectmeats, and 
presented me AAuth some very beautiful embroidered 
cashmere. 

On June 4th, after a good-bye to Mr. Pyne and 
the other Englishmen, I started on my journey home. 
I Avill not trace the journey in detail : it Avas exces- 
sively hot, and I Avill merely mention one or tAvo 
incidents that occm’red. 

One day the march vras particularly trying. Wc' 
Avere at Borikab. I had brealrfast at daAvn — three- 
small poached-eggs and some tea. The baggage and 
tents Avere sent off, and Avhen the sun rose we- 
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started gaily. Gaily— /—poor fool! little did I 
know — ^biit yon shall hear. "We trotted and trotted, 
and shnfflod and climbed by mountain and gorge, over 
pebble and rock, until at midday we reached Jigdilik. 

descended, and sat in the valley in the cool shade 
of the big trees and had lunch. Mine was a hard- 
boiled egg from my holster, a piece of native bread, 
and some tea. I thought the march was over, and 
lay basking in the shade. "Was ever mortal so 
deluded 1 

“Sir, please you get up and start; a long way 
wo go to-day,” - — thus the Armenian after an 
horn*. 

“ Start ! I man alive, we started hours ago ; you 
are not going any further to-day, surely.” 

“ Sir, we must make haste. Between Dacca and 
Lalpur, this month is very difficult hot : and slowly 
by slowly it makes hotter. Better this, we get 
tlirough it soon ; you European.” 

Immortal Pluto ! not the Turkestan plains over 
again I 

“ Come along, then,” said I, jumping up, “ let 
us start at once,” and we started. 

Along the narrow rocl^ ravine we rode — just 
after midday in June — and the sun shot down at 
ns. It dried our blood, and the glare burnt into 
OUT brain, at any rate, into mine; I don’t know 
about the cast-iron Afghans. 

Up the long winding gorge we climbed, and at 
the summit the breeze struck us. "We caught a few 
long breaths of coolness, then plunged into another 
long winding descent with precipitous rocks on either 
^ide. On and on we trudged, hour after hour, still 
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at last my bodily powers gave out. This, by the 
way, was the road tliat Brydon went over. 

Ride further I could not, for I had not recovered 
my strength since last year’s illness. Nino stone 
five pounds is not adequate for a man of my height : 
it does not leave enough available muscle. Never- 
theless, no one, who is not a Salamander — an amphi- 
bious animal, allied to the newts, and capable of 
living in fire — can comfortabl}’- rest on burning rocks. 
There was no shade of any sort, not a tree, nothing, 
but glaring rocks and .stones. I got off my horse 
therefore, and walked. I was conscious at the time 
that the Afghan guard thought the sun had made 
me mad, and as they eyed me suspiciously, I tried 
to assume a fierce aspect, and stalked along down 
hill at the rate of five miles an hour. The change 
of motion rested the muscles, and the guard on horse- 
back came shuffling along hastily behind me. Then 
came a climb, and I got on again refreshed and 
perspiring, but more internally weary, as I found 
after riding twenty minutes. Over the rest of the 
march I will di’aw the veil of forgetfulness. It was 
too terrible for words. 

In the evening, we reached Grundamuk. I per- 
ceived that my tent was being put up in a garden, 
and between me and that garden were a stream and 
a wall. I had dismounted, my horse had been led 
away, and I was standing on my own legs. I had 
but little faith in them, for they seemed inclined to 
fail me in my hour of need. There was the wall, 
staring me in the face, to say nothing of the stream. 
True, the stream was but a foot wide, and the wall 
had a gap in it, nevertheless, they were difficulties 
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at last my bodily poTvers gare out. Tins, by tlie 
way, was the road that Brydon went over. 

Ride further I could not, for I had not recovered 
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my strength since last year’s illness. Nine stone 
five pounds is not adequate for a man of my height : 
it does not leave enough available muscle. Never- 
theless, no one, who is not a Salamander — an amphi- 
bious animal, allied to the newts, and capable of 
living in fire — can comfortably rest on burning rocks. 
There was no shade of any sort, not a tree, nothing, 
but glaring rocks and stones. I got ojf my horse 
therefore, and walked. I was conscious at tlie time 
that the Afghan guard thought tlio sun had made 
me mad, aaid as they eyed me suspiciously, I tried 
to assume a fierce aspect, and stalked along down 
hill at the rate of five miles an hour. The change 
of motion rested the muscles, and the guard on horse- 
back came shuffling along hastily behind me. Then 
came a climb, and I got on again refreshed and 
perspii’ing, but more internally weary, as I found 
after riding twenty minutes. Over the rest of the 
march I will draw the veil of forgetfulness. It was 
too terrible for words. 

In the evening, we reached Grundamuk. I per- 
ceived that my tent was being put up in a garden, 
and between me and that garden were a stream and 
a wall. I had dismounted, my horse had been led 
away, and I was standing on my own legs. I had 
but little faith in them, for they seemed inclined to 
fail me in my hour of need. There was the wall, 
staring me in the face, to say nothing of the stream. 
True, the stream was but a foot wide, and the wall 
had a gap in it, nevertheless, they were difficulties 
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to ho oyercoine. Tlioro vroro tyro courses open to 
mo : ono was to sit on the ground whore I was, and 
W'ait until someone could como and help me across: 
another was to take time by tho forelock and 
gob across myself somehow or other. Everyone was 
busy ivith tho baggage and tents, and no ono seemed 
to perceive my dilemma : therefore, being resolute by 
nature, I determined upon tho latter course, and 
stood for a time considering how I would accom- 
plish it. 

Staggering boldly to tho stream, I allowed my- 
self to fall forwards till I caught tho wall m'th both 
hands ; clinging on and clenching my teeth I gave a 
vigorous heave to ono leg, and in a moment was 
astride tho gap : nerving myself for another violent 
effort I swung tho other leg over. 

I had oonquorod, and, moreover, without ox- 
porionoing tho loss of dignity that a fall in the 
stre.am would have occasioned. E.vliilnratcd by my 
success, I reeled into tho tent and sank on tho c.arpct. 
“ S.ank,” perhaps, hardly gives tho correct impression, 
for as soon as tho legs were bent at the knee I sat 
down with disagreeable suddenness. I then proceeded 
to drink largo (piautities of liquid — tea, water, and 
sherbet — and when my charpoy was brought into 
tho tent I climbed on to it and lay down, hoping 
to lose my senses in forgetfulness. It was without 
avail, and I rolled from side to side seeking rest 
and finding none. 

In the course of three hours tho unwilling fowl 
was caught, killed, and cooked, and I made a tough, 
moist meal. But now I could rest, and no longer 
in vain did I court tho Goddess of sleep. 



Unwelcome Guests. 


Further on in our march we found tlic locusts had 
been at work. Around .Iclalahatl tlie country in spito 
of the heat liad the appearance of winter : the trees 
were bare. In the Palace gardens the oranges hung 
nearly ripe, but overy leaf had gone. When wo 
arrived there wc had afternoon tea in the Guest- 
house at the Palace, and afterwards rode on 
some few miles beyond delalabad, whci’c wo 
camped. 

I had dinner in the open and then went info my 
tent to lie domi: but I came out again — rpiickl}'. 
The locusts had invaded it and bad crawled up inside 
the tent and over the charpoy, so that all was green 
— a beautiful green shot vdth pink : but it gave me no 
pleasure, the colour seemed out of place. j\Ioreovci’, 
I could not lie down without crunching my un- 
welcome guests; and no host, I take it, cares to lie 
upon the mangled remains of guests, be they never 
so unwelcome. 

We had noticed that day as we travelled along 
that a careful peasant had dug a shallow pond at 
the foot of a beautiful mulberry tree. The locusts 
had perforce spared that tree : they might have 
tumbled off and they cannot swim; but they had 
spitefully nipped off every leaf that spread beyond 
the water. A shallow pond, therefore, was dug 
some little distance away in the hard-baked earth 
for my charpoy to stand in, and since we could not 
get the locusts out of the tent, we determined to 
take the tent away from the locusts. On further 
consideration, however,, it seemed likely, and indeed 
the Armenian insisted very strongly on the point, 
that if I lay all night with my bed in a pond I 
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should Tvako up in tlio morning with fever or 
rheumatism, or something disagreeable which would 
bo likely to hinder our journey. 

^Ye left the pond, tlierefore, and moved away to 
a bare open space with never a blade of grass nor 
a leaf anywhere near. Here my tent was pitched, 
and with a feeling of restful security I sat upon 
my charpoy and enjoyed the cool of the evening. 
A tickling sensation at the back of the neck caused 
me to raise my hand, and I brushed away a great 
locnst. Aoh 1 the beasts were all over me : they 
seemed to be evolved spontaneously out of nothing. 
They were not so, however, for on the mountains 
outside Kabul we saw myriads of the young locusts 
about the size of black ants bopping about in the 
warm sand. This was one of their breeding establish, 
ments where the eggs are hatched. The life- 
history of the locust may be looked upon as an 
interesting study in colour, for when he is a babe 
lie is black, as a youth he is pink, and in adult age 
green. Two and a-half inches is his length, but he 
looks longer : be is all legs and wings. As a creature 
that crawls I object to him. 

I called for assistance, and the tent was cleared ; 
but they have no tact, these Locusts, and they came 
in again and again like so many Afghan Page boys, 
welcome or not. I spent an active and shuddering 
evening brushing them off my neck, shoulders, and 
wrists. At last in despair I covered my head over 
with a sheet and went to sleep, dreaming I was being 
crawled over by scorpions and centipedes. 

When we got to the “ difficult hot ” place (saBl, 
hard, difficult, severe) between Lalpur and Dacca, the 
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sky was cldudy, and a strong wind blew. The dust 
was awful, but safer than the sun. 

We went through the Khyber on a closed day, 
which, I found afterwards, is illegal. The chief of the 
Ediyber Pathans had been a friend of the Armenian’s 
father, and he ordered out the guard of the Pass for 
us, so that we could travel on instead of waiting two 
or three days. At Jumrood, the end of the Pass, 
we were stopped by the order of the British Frontier 
Officer, and I heard that, if I had been in the service 
of the Grovernment, I should have been liable to im- 
prisonment in the fort for travelling on the wrong 
day. However, we were allowed to j^roceed. 

In Peshawur I got rid of my horses : tipped my 
Afghan guard, and took the train to Simla to deliver 
a Despatch to His Excellency the Viceroy that His 
Highness the Amir had entrusted me with. 

The despatch contained nothing political, but 
simply concerned me personally. The Foreign Secre- 
tary kindly gave me a translation of it. This is how it 
runs : — 

(Copy.) “Foreign Ofei'ob, India. 

“ Translation of a letter from His Highness the 
Amir of Afghanistan and its Dependencies to the 
address of His Excellency the Viceroy, dated the 24th 
of Showal, 1308 H., corresponding to the 2nd of 
June, 1891. 

“ After compliments. 

“ I have the honour to inform your Excellency 
that Dr. John Gray has asked me for some months’ 
leave in view to proceed to England and celebrate his 
marriage, and, after settling his own domestic affairs, 
to return to me. 


29 
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“I hare, therefore, given him eight months’ leave, 
and it has heon settled with him that, he should come 
back to Kabul at the appointed time. 

“ This has been written only for your Excellency’s 
information, so that your Excellency may be aware of 
the circumstance and the manner of leave of Dr. 
Gray. Of course, he will do everything which he 
thinks necessary for his domestic aSairs during the 
period of his leave, and, having satisfied himself, he 
will, at the approach of the appointed period, start 
to come to Kabul in a happy and hopeful state of mind,' 

It will be unnecessary to give details of the gay 
time we had in Simla. Colonel Wali Ahmad Khan, 
the Amir’s Agent with the Government of India, had 
received orders from the Amir to invite me to the 
bungalow that the Government had placed at his dis- 
posal. I stayed with him, therefore, taking the 
Armenian and my Indian cook. I had my formal 
interview with the Viceroy, dined with His Excellenoy: 
went to several dances at the Viceregal Lodge ; was 
introduced to Lord Roberts, Lord "William Beresford, 
the Quartermaster-General, and other gentlemen : 
went to numerous dinners, and, after a fortnight’s 
gaiety, departed for Bombay, where, accompanied 
by the Armenian, I took ship for London, 

In India I had been struck by the remarkable 
whiteness of an Englishman’s skin; in London I 
thought I knew every second man I met. However, 

I soon came to the conclusion that it must be the 
type I was familiar with, not the individual. 

The next thing that appealed to me, after I had 
got over the strangeness of seeing “Sahibs” drive 
cabs, heave baggage about, and take “ tips,” was the 
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quaint irregularity of an Bnglishmaii’s features : 
I do not rcmoinber noticing that English ladies 
appeared in the same light: on the contrary, — 
and the Armenian agreed "^dth me. 

I think the study of character and the endeavour- 
ing to form conclusions as to the course of action that 
Tvill probably bo taken up by an}’" given individual 
under diiferent circumstances, is one of the most 
fascinating of studies. Here was a case at hand, 
under my own eye, as it were. 

I had studied the Armenian for a couple of years 
or so and had come to conclusions. I knew what 
he would do, and I would watch the development of 
his character under the altered circumstances of 
life in England. I would observe the enlargement 
of his mind as I gradually fed it with greater and 
greater wonders. 

In India I had thought I would spare him as 
much as possible on the journey, lest he became 
bewildered by the traffic and the bustle of the railway, 
but, somehow, it did not seem to be necessary. 

He bought a satchel, shmg it over his shoulder, 
asked for the money — which he kept — took my ticket ; 
paid the hotel bills ; looked after my baggage 
chose the best seat in the railway carriage for me ; 
bullied other people’s servants if they tried to take 
the seat for their masters, — heard one man, a 
Civil Service official, say, “ I fancy the Amir in all his 
glory must be coming down in this train ” — and 
altogether he behaved as if he knew all about it. 
However, I thought, when we get to the sea and 
the great floating Hotel, the P. & 0. boat, the 
education will begin. He will be astonished. Perhaps 
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ho 'Was, but I did not see it. He took everything as 
a matter of course ; apparently he kno-w it all before ; 
doubtless in some other cycle of existence. He 
■wasn’t oven sea-sick. 

London, -with its thousands, its grandeur, its 
turmoil of business, this -will take him aback: the 
■wonder of it must needs appal him. 

Appal I Ho hadn’t been in London a fortnight 
before he could tell me what ’bus to take and what 
the fare was. He knew all about the “ Inner and 
Outer Circles,” which is more than I do ; and before 
long could give an opinion on the relative merits 
of a considerable number of the music halls and 
theatres in the Metropolis. 

It was I who was be'wildered, not he. What 
manner of man is this, I thouglit, ■will nothing 
astonish him? 

I got orders from the Government for him 
to visit the Mnt, Wool'wich Arsenal, and other 
places, and he compared them to similar establish- 
ments in Afghanistan, to the disparagement of the 
English ones ! I took him to Wkiteley’s, saying, 
in a casual way, “This is an English shop.” He 
took it quietly, hut before he left he had accepted 
an invitation to a banquet at the !Metrop61e that 
the employees at that establishment were giving. 
Moreover, at the dinner he got up and made a 
fluent speech I 

At my wedding he created a great sensation. 
He appeared before us on that occasion in Afghan 
costume, and attracted, next to the bride, by far 
the greatest amount of attention : f was a necessary, 
but unnoticeable appendage: a sort of after thought; 
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and all tlic little girls fell in lovo Avitli him. After 
the ceremony he came into the Vestrj’’ and signed 
his name, in Persian, in the Register as witness. 
He said it was Persian, but it was hard to tell. He 
explained the peculinriiy of his writing by stating 
that a warrior is not a clerk. 

It came thongh — the wonder and the awe: and 
I look back with pride upon that day. 

I took him to the Crystal Palace and showed him 
the display of fireworks at Brock’s benefit. 

"Is this anything P’’ I asked, feebly and almost 
in despair. Ho admitted it : " Yes ! ” he said, — this 
was really fine: oven his father had never seen 
anything like it. 

It was my education that was being completed, 
my mind that was developing, and as I sat and 
looked at the Oriental, I felt that perhaps this great 
London was, after all, 'not the “ hub of the Universe.” 
I was bewildered. lYliat was the " liiib ! ” Was 
it Kabul? 

Wlien my leave drew to a close, I bade adieu to 
my little wife, and sailed for Bombay. It was as 
well for the Armenian that we went, for, somehow, 
he seemed almost a wreck when we got on board. 
I said as much to him, and he accounted for liis 
condition by saying that the climate of England was 
too strong for him. 
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OHAPTEB XXVIII 
The Weleome to Kaeot 

Fatliaa nflo tluores. Dacca. Th© nudniglit alarm the milee the acc den 
rescued Bally mcala attempted explanation. The next morning What 
it n as all aliout The terror of the Amir a name Running postmen Kabul 
post Amrnl Armen an e op nion of lioudon Changes in the EngUsh 
‘staff "Sisitors letters Lady doctor s application. Salaam to the Amir 
His EigUness s welcome 1 a cooTersation. The raibtary Durbar Presents 
The sew Bntufa Agent Visit to the Soltaoa. Salaam to Pngee Habibolldh 
Hu conversation Another meit to the Amir his appreciation of scenic effect. 
His answer to the lady doctor e appheat on 

At Pesliawur I found a very kind letter from His 
Highness waiting for me, with an order for as many 
horses as I needed. The guard were to meet me at 
Lundi Kotal Serai. 

I will not trace the 30umey m detail, though one 
incident that occurred may be worth relating, showing 
as it does what miracles may be worked by the magic 
of the Amir’s name I had some English firearms 
with me — a couple of rifles and a shot gnn — ^packed in 
cases, which I wished to present to the Amir, and 
when we reached Dacca the Armenian was considerably 
disturbed in his mind concerning the safety of these 
weapons The neighbouring Pathans, he said, were 
exceedingly clever thieves, and they had a curious 
passion for English rifles 

In the evening he told me several interesting 
stories, laughable in their cleverness, of the way m 
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which tlicse Pathaiis managed to obtain from Peshawur 
weapons of English manufacture. 

The tents had been put up facing the river on the 
edge of the high hank, in order to catch as much 
breeze as possible. The Armcuiau’s tent was just at 
a corner where a nullah or dry water-coiu’se cut the 
bank ; mine was next. The nullah was perhaps twelve 
feet deep, and the bank of the river some twenty feet 
above the surface of the water. 

I turned in about ten o’clock and slept soundly till 
about midnight, when I was awakened suddenly by 
the sound of a scuffle. Instantly it occurred to me, 
“ the Shenwarris are after my guns.” 

I threw a cloak round me and stepped out of the 
tent. It was very dark, but there appeared to be a 
fi’ee fight going on. I could dimly make out a body 
of men struggling, could hear the thuds of blows 
and the Armenian’s voluminous voice roaring in mani- 
fest rage. There were no reports of firearms, but 
it occurred to me as an advisable precaution to be 
possessed of a revolver before entering the melee. 
Mine, a heavy one, had been canned by the Armenian 
the day before, and since he was not using it I con- 
cluded it must be in his tent. Hastily, therefore, so 
as not to be out of the fun, I made for his tent. 
Remembering the high bank and the rapid river 
below, I groped- round the back of the tent, stumbling 
over the ropes, until — down I went. I had forgotten 
all about the nullah. Instinctively throwing out a 
hand, I caught a tent-peg. It cracked dangerously at 
the sudden jerk, and for a moment I was hanging over 
the edge at arm’s length on this rickety concern ; then 
I found my feet resting on a ledge. I was very annoyed 
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at being eo entirely shelved, and was considering how 
I could get out of tho position with dignity and 
honour, when I heard tho sound of some one running 
and the Armenian’s voice calling, 

“ Sir 1 Sir ! "Wliere are you ? ” 

I answered, as it were, from the bowels of the 
earth, and when he had localized my whereabouts 
lie hauled me up. I had to leave my dignity behind. 
He said — 

“Sir, please, you go back, you not trouble; I 
manage those bally rascal: these dogs’ sons. A 
little I afraid you get hurt.” 

Of course, I was not going back to my tent until 
I knew what the row was all about. 

A light was brouglit. The Colonel commanding 
the station, and a crowd of people, all more or less 
excited, were to be seen. They pulled out a charpoy 
from one of the tents for me to sit on, and tea was 
brought — ^why, I don’t know. "When we had drank 
tea everyone began to explain at once. The Colonel 
in Persian ; the soldiers in Pushtu; and the Armenian 
in involved English. The Colonel and the soldiers 
spoke very fast and loudly, constantly interrupting 
one another, and I caught only a word here and 
there. "What the Armenian wished to express I 
could not imagine. A man was then brought for- 
ward with his arms bound behind his back. 

The Colonel and the Armenian seemed much dis- 
turbed that I had fallen down the nullah, but what 
the explanation of the bound man was I could not 
make out : only this, that he was not a thief after my 
rifles. I went to bed again. 

In the morning, after breakfast, when every one 
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had cooled doAvn, I licard the explanation. The 
Colonel, it seems, had siaiioned the guard. All went 
quietly for a time until the Armenian, before he 
turned in, made a round of the sentries. He found 
one point improperly g\iardcd, and ordered one of 
the soldiers to move his posiiion. The man refused 
with a Pusht.u o;ith : and high words followed. In 
this the soldier was no match for the Armenian, and 
being oxasjieralod at receiving harder words than 
he could return, he endeavoured to stab his ba^mnet 
into the lattei’. 

Such a line of action not meeting the Armenian’s 
views as to the eternal fitness of things, he closed 
with the soldier. His “education” in England had 
not been without effect, and .scorning to use a knife, 
like a native, he proceeded to punch the soldier’s 
head. Tlie magnetic effect of a “ fight ” caused 
other people to run up, and the tliuds and scuffle of 
the melee aroused mo. 

After the exjdanation, the unfortunate man, with 
his hands bound, was brought forward, and the 
Colonel begged me to pronounce sentence upon him. 
He said he would carry out any punishment I chose 
to impose; whether of fine, imprisonment, or death. 
He offered me his revolver, that I might have the 
supreme delight of killing the man myself; or, if 
that did not meet my views, he would himself shoot 
him at once. All this excessive politeness arose 
from the fact that I expressed to the Colonel my 
sense of dissatisfaction that a distinguished foreigner 
could not travel through his district without being 
exposed to annoyances of this kind. I asked 
whether he thought Amir Sahib would be satisfied 
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■vvitU his administrativo power. At the nioDtion of 
His Iliglmcss s uauie, tlio Colouel bcc.amo greatlj' 
disturbed in )iis mind, and desired me to look upon 
himself as my dog. I said that I was not in need of 
a dog just then, and that those words did not please 
mo. As for judging the man, 1 was not a magistrate 
in the country, how could I take upon myself to 
judge him. With a damp forehead and a dry tongue 
lie bogged mo, as a friend to tlio poor, not to report 
the matter. 

I began gradually to bo appeased, to soften the 
severe aspect of tbo countenance, and unbend the 
knitted brow, for, as I have frequently remarked, I 
am a mild man. The Colouel perceiving his advan- 
tage ordered tea to bo brought instantly, and waited 
upon mo witli both hands. “ Slowly by slowly ” the 
threatened storm blew off, and tlie Colonel, with joy 
in his heart, accompanied ns miles on the journey, 
telling many yarns and amusing stories, whereat we 
laughed. Wo ai'o now great friends — boandl: forbad 
I not stood by him in an hour of trouble, when his heart 
melted within iiiin, and liis interiors were ns water ! 

Riding along wo met one of the “ running 
postmen": a tall, gaunt iiilman without an ounce 
of superfluous fat on him. These men run for a 
certain number of miles with the sealed leather 
post satchel, .and then p.ass it on to the next. Tbevo 
are rough sheds by the wayside where each i-emains 
till bis turn comes. They carry a long bamboo lance 
tipped and shod with steel, and with a small bell 
fixed just below the bhado. The post for India 
le.aves Kabul on Wednesdays and Saturdays, and 
that from India arrives on Sundays and Thursdays. 
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At the staQ:c before Kabul I liad received a letter 
from His Higlincss directing me to take possession 
of the house I formerly occupied in the tov*n : to rest 
for a day ; and on the following day to come on to 
Bndckki, when he would receive me. 

"We arrived at Kabul on a Sunday morning, in 
j\Iarch, 1892. Jt was a. proud day for the Armenian 
as he rode through the bazaar with his solar helmet 
on one side — no miserable native turban for him now. 
His hand was on his hip and his elbow pointed out- 
wards : his uplifted head desired lo strike the stars. 
lYitli a lofty pity, not uinuinglcd with contempt, he 
gazed around at the admiring faces of the salaaming 
Kabulis. AVas he not a traveller of renown : one 
who had crossed the great river and ponetvated to 
the very heart, of the Fcringhi country I 

]\Ir. AYaltcr, the tailor, rode out to meet us; he 
said to the Armenian ; 

^^AYell, did you like London?” 

“ Sir, what cVyou think ! But London is very 
good place for rich man, very bad place for poor 
man. Kabul is good for poor man.” 

“What did you do in London?” asked Mr. 
Walter. 

“ 0, Sir ! A little I walk this wa^’- and that, and 
upon ladies I pinch eyes.” 

By this I fancy he must have meant he winked. 
It was a revelation to me, and I looked at him 
severely. What other remarkable development 
might I not detect ! 

I heard from Mr. AYalter that the two engineers, 
Messrs. Stewart and Myddleton, had departed, and 
their places were taken by two Scotchmen. Mr. 
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Pyno had gone to England on leave and had not 
yot returned He -was to bring out several other 
Enghslimon 

The Armenian had the house swept out, the 
caipots down, and everything straight in a very 
short time Several people called in the afternoon 
Some of tho Aimonian’s relatives the Compounder, 
and some Afghans whom I knew I found half- 
a-dozon letters waiting for me, one from my wife, 
wild cat I rejoiced, and one from a lady missionary 
in India who ivished to enter the Amir’s service as 
medical attendant upon tho Harem 

I had met another lady in Peshawur who also 
wished to enter tho Amir’s service She was attached 
to the Afghan hlission in that town, and spoke Persian, 
Pushtu, and Hindustani, and liad Ind some medical 
training She told me she was intending to travel 
to Kabul, in disguise, -with the Koffla, tlie travelling 
morclnnts. Slie was young, and I endeavoured to 
pomt out some of the dangers she would be exposed 
to from Afghan ruffians, and did my best to dissuade 
her from such a rash undertaking It seemed to me 
the conception was an utterly mad one, but that if 
she desired greatlv to entei the service the best thing 
would be to ivrite and apply to His Highness How- 
ever, she did not write that I know of 

The other lady missionary who wrote was much 
older, and m due time I had her letter translated and 
laid before His Highness How the Amir received 
the application I will relate presently 

Tlie day after our arrival I rode to the Endekki 
Palace to salaam tlie Amir In tlie great hall I met 
many of tho Oomt whom I knew, and chatted with 
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them. As soon as His Highness rose I was called to 
the inner room. 

I found His Highness seated on a conch of crimson 
and gold. He was dressed in a black morning suit, 
with an ordinary English shirt and collar : ho looked 
very European, and his hands, on which were some 
beantiful rings, struck mo as being singularly white. 
He had picked up wonderfully since June, when I 
saw him last, was notliing like so thin, and looked 
exceedingly well. The room had the appearance of a 
lady’s boudoir, with flowers, vases, embroideries, piano, 
and so on. 

I bowed as I entered the I'oom, and His Highness 
smiled and beckoned me forwards. He held my hand 
some minutes while ho made kindly encphrics as to 
my health ; and he asked was my wife well and the 
other members of ni}’' family. 

He said he was exceedingly pleased to see me 
again, and ho thanked God that I had returned safely. 
He then allowed mo to bo sealed. 

He enquired the date of my wedding, and on 
hearing that my married life had lasted only for three 
months and a-half, ho said : “ How sorrowful youi’ 
wife must be, how sorrowful she must be.” Presently 
he said — 

“ I will grant you leave of absence again soon ; 
you shall go to your home when the winter comes.” 

He promised, with great kindness, that every 
preparation should be made for the reception of Mrs. 
Gray in Kabul, and desired her to be accompanied by 
two English maidservants, whose salaries he would 
charge himself with. When she felt a longing to 
return to England she should go : if, however, she 
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did not caro to accompany me back to Kabul, he would 
from time to time give me leave of absence at short 
intervals. As regards transmitting pay, he said he 
ivoiild order any proportion of my salary that I wished, 
to bo paid either in London or to my bankers in 
Bomb.ay. 

Ho told me that both coal and iron had been found 
in the country, and be said that it was bis intention 
soon to visit England himself. He referred to the 
death of Prince Albert Victor, and spoke liigbly of 
him, and I remember be told me an anecdote in the 
life of tho Prince. He spoke some little time on 
otlier matters, and then tea and cigarettes were 
brought. There had been no one in the room with His 
Highness during tba interview, except myself, the 
Armenian, and one of the Page boys. After being 
with His Highness four or five hours, I asked per- 
mission to withdraw, and then visited Malek, the 
Page, who was ill. He seemed very pleased to see me. 

Tho ne.xt day, Tuesday, was a military Durbar, 
and 1 visited His Highness again, taking with me 
the rifles I had brought, as I wished to present them 
to him. His Highness received me kindly, and 
accepted the present I laid before him. I had also 
brought for Prince flabibullah a plumed helmet, 
such as an officer in India would wear. The Prince 
was at the Durbar, and His Highness, after examin- 
ing the helmet, kindly allowed me to present it to 
the Prince. 

There were a great many of the Afghan nuhtary 
officers present: they were seated along 
of the room, and among them was the new Brite 
Agent, the Sirdar Mahomed Afzal Khan. The former 
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agent, Colonel Attanllah Klian, lia’^dng been long a 
resident at tlie Aniir’s Court, had withdrawn. 
Lunch was served, and at five o’clock I came 
away. 

The next day the fast of Ramazan commenced, 
and I got to work at the Hospital. 

A few days afterwards I rode out to tlio country 
house where Her Higlmess, the Sultana, was living, 
and sent in my salaams with a present of sillcs and 
so on that I had lu’ought for her and the little 
Prince Mahomed Omer. A kind message was re- 
ceived in reply, and after the usual tea, cigarettes, 
and sweets, I rode back to Kabul. 

A day or two afterwards, I paid a formal visit 
to Prince Habibullali. He was living in the bun- 
galow of the Bribur Gardens. 

It was a pretty garden with fountains, flowers 
and trees, situated on the slope of the mountains 
outside Kabul, in a sort of natural concavity in 
the hills. 

The Prince received me most kindly, and talked 
for some time, asldng me many questions about 
London. He desired me also to paint another 
portrait of himself ; which, by the way, I never had 
the opportunity of doing. 

One afternoon in the next wmek I again visited 
His Highness, the Amm, taldng with me the letter 
of the lady missionary who desired to enter the 
Amir’s service. 

While I was waiting in the great hall, smoking 
c-igarettes, my old friend. General Hassir Khan, came 
and chatted with me, saying how pleased he was to see 
me back again. Another friend also came and spoke 
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to mo, tho Brigadier Hadji Giil Khan. I do not 
know if ho was as pleased to see me as the General, 
for he had been living in my house while I was in 
London, and had to turn out when I came hack; 
however, ho c-xpressed himself as delighted. 

It was late in the afternoon when I arrived at 
tho Palace, and when I was called in to the Amir 
tho dusk of the evening had fallen. As soon as I 
entered tho room. His Highness called my atten- 
tion to a most picturesque evening effect that could 
be seen from his window. A brilliant gleam of light 
appeared between the clouds in the sky, the moun- 
tains could be seen shadowy but distinct ; the middle 
ground was in deep shadow, and in the foreground 
were the Palace gardens and fountains lit by the 
light from the Palace. 

His Highness read the translation of the lady 
missionary’s letter, and said, that at present tho 
country was too unsettled in condition for it to bo 
a suitable field for the efforts of an Bngbsh lady 
doctor. When, however, Mrs. Gray accompanied 
me to Kabul, the lady might travel with her. His 
Highness spoke some time, and told me that in future, 
when I wished to see him, there was no need for me 
to write and make an appointment : he would receive 
me at any time, day or night. I got home at nine 
o’clock in the evening and wrote to the lady mis- 
sionary, telling her as nearly as I could His High- 
ness’s words. Mrs. Gray never went to Kabul, 
nor I believe did the lady missionary. 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 

The Cholera. 

Ramazan. The outbreak of Cholera. Precautions. Hotices in the bazaars. Rapid 
spread. European medicine. The overwhelming dread. Processions to the 
Mosq,ue. Oriental fatalism. Exodus of the Court. The shadow of death. 
Cases. Removal of the Court to the motmtains. Closure of the Workshops. 
The Armenian as an Inspector. The Pi-ince’s chamberlain. Death of the Dabier- 
ul-Mulk. The mortality- An incident. Afghan appreciation of British 
motives. Arrival of an Englishman with thoroughbred horses. Dying out of 
the Cholera. Visit to Paghman. The soldiers in chains : their iniquities. 
Anger of the Amir ; his decision ; the choice. An earthquake : the Amir as a 
scientist. Illness of the “Keeper of the Carpets.” AiTival of Mr. Pyne and 
other Englishmen. Another visit to the Amir. His Highness’s description of 
a Royal iUness : the cure : the comment, and the other patient. Dinner from 
the Palace : the sealed dishes. 

Pour days after this was Cood Friday, April 15tli, 
and three cases of cholera occurred in the town. It 
was “ Ramazan,” when good Mahomedans fast all 
day and eat enormo'usly at night. Knowing as I did 
something of the careless nature of Asiatics : of the 
a-wfnl condition, sanitarily speaking, of the town of 
Kabul : of the insufficiency and impurity of the water 
supply : it seemed to me that the disease must spread 
with deadly rapidity. 

The conjecture was only too correct. 

The Europeans in Kabul readily understanding the 
serious condition of affairs, were easily induced to 
take suitable precautions, such as the avoidance of 
fruit and uncooked vegetables ; the drinking of water 
only after it had been boiled and filtered ; and the 
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careful nbstonfion fi-om any kind of excess in either 
eating or drinking. 

Tor the natives, I ordered to bo posted about in 
(ho baxa.ai-s, notices in Persian advising similar pre- 
c.antions ; and dcscriV)ed a siinplo filter in wliicli after 
water had been boiled it could be run tbrongh sand 
and charcoal; for sand and charcoal were both of tbem 
to bo easily obtained in the town. I sent an inspector 
— iny Bnrnia policeman — with a band of soldiers to 
e-vamino if the city scavengers did their diitr, and 
to order the retnovtd from the town of all filth tliat 
they conld get access to. I brought forth all the 
barrels of disinfectant powder that the Hospital con- 
tained, but which was of neccssdty piti.ably insuffi- 
cient, and oidered its free use in all suspicions places. 

At first, cases ainorrg the soldiers were reported 
to me, and I attempted isolation : but soon this was 
utterly impossible, for the men fell in nnml>ers that 
increased alarmingly day by day. In the torni the 
disease, as is usual with cholera, was most erratic 
in its onslaughts, I endeavoured to institute the 
reporting of cases to me as soon as they arose, 
bnt it was a useless attempt, and scores died before 
I even heard of them, t^o days after the com- 
mencement, namely, on April ITth, it was reported, 
that, between slv aan. .and si.x p.m. there were a 
hundred and eighty-five corpses carried out of 
Kabul for burial. The number of deaths iras, I 
be.ard, reported daily to His Highness, tbongb to me 
this was of less importance than the daily number 
of fresh cases. The sick soon ceased cidling for 
Hakims, and their friends came in increasing crowds 
to my house for Enrope.>m medicines. 
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I gave them pills containing opium and acetate of 
lead, to he taken at certain intervals, to the number 
of three. No food nor drink was to be taken ; but to 
allay the intense thirst the patient might suck ice. 
!For the severe abdominal pain mustard poultices, and 
for the agonizing cramps in the limbs massage, were 
to be employed. This was the general treatment, 
varied of course for special cases and complications. 

Day by day the great shadow deepened over 
the city. A sickening dread was in the heart of 
each ; for who might not be the next victim ? Men 
gathered together and cheered themselves with 
forced gaiety, and bhang, or sat with terror-stricken 
faces waiting for death. Wailing was in every house, 
and one could not ride ten yards without meeting 
parties of mourners carrying out fresh victims to the 
graveyard. 

“ The cholera is in the air,” they said. 

The Amir ordered processions to march to the 
Mosques with banners and music and pray for 
deliverance. Can' one believe it ! but such was the 
paralysing effect of “Kismet,” or of terror, in the 
town, that the men were driven to the Mosques with 
sticks by the soldiers ere they would move. 

With the fatalism of them nature it was not to 
be hoped that they would take the precautions to 
avoid infection — ordinary and simple though they 
were — ^that I had pointed out. 

The bodies of the dead were washed in the Kabul 
river, from which most of the drinking water of the 
town was obtained ! They were carried through 
the gorge by the river-side and buried near the 
road at the foot of the Asmai Mountain. 
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bettor. After that be ceased folloTring the instruc- 
tions I gave, and took tlio advice of Hakims and 
fi'iends. I found him drinking curds and 'whey, and 
largo quantities of watex" I left him therefore. 
Vomiting I’eturaed irith excessive violence and he 
died. Before he died, lioTvever, he gave into my 
hands a magazine rifle that I had bought for the 
Amir in London, but vrlnch had been detained at 
the Frontier and afterwards sent on. 

The Armenian wont the round of the bazaars 
to inspect the food sold. He was not a skilled 
inspector, but be could at least distinguish rancid 
butter, sour milk, putrid meat, or decomposing 
vegetables, when ho saw them. 

At this time the Hazaras broke out in rebellion, 
and the locusts invaded Kabul again. The latter, wise 
creatures, did not stay; they passed on. 

I received an order to attend one of the Chamber- 
lains of Prince Habibullah, and I went to his house. 
To see a stranger in the grip of cholera is bad ; but to 
see a man you know, is a horror that catches you in 
the throat. There wore the shrunken features and 
ashy-grey face of a dreadful ghost of the man I knew. 
7 tried herd te save this jn.'ja^s yisiting- him time 
after time, I made his men do as I said. The look in 
the eyes of a man when he greets you, feeling the 
dread phantom loosening its hold and his life coming 
back to him, is a thing to remember. 

The Dabier-uI-Mulk, Chief Secretary to tlio Amir, 
and the man, I suppose, most ti*usted by His Highness, 
was seized. I was sorry I received no order to attend 
him. He died. 

Of the four Englishmen who were in Kabul at the 
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onset of tlie disease none 'were ill — ■with tlic exception 
of my own slig-ht attack. ■ 

At. the end of six weeks tke cholera, lessened in 
severity in the town and spread more in the snr- 
ronndintr villages. It. returned, however, again and 
again, and the mortality was excessive. By the begin- 
ning of .inne T was informed tliai, cloven thousand 
deaths liad been rejiortcd to IIi.s Highness in Kabul 
and its neighbotirhood. 

Among other stories T heard at. the time was one of 
a man falling and dying just outside the town, near 
the execution ground. 'Phe bodv was not seen till the 
following morning, when a man riding b}' saw the 
pariah dogs that, prowl in that neighbourhood snarling 
and worrying over something. 

Another story, le.ss hideous and perhaps more 
interesting was this : A man coming up to a group 
standing in the street said — 

“ A relative of mine is ill with this disease.” 

Said one of the group — 

“ Why go you not at once to the Bnglisli Doctor, 
he is giving medicine.” 

“ Kay,” answered the man, “ the British Govern- 
ment sent him here to poison as many as he can.” 

Khair,” said a third, “ not so. To my wife, ill with 
this disease, he gave a medicine : she is now well.” 

“ Beshak,” said a fourth. “ Undoubtedly ; but the 
Sirkar-i-Engrez send him that by curing us he may 
gain our friendship. Thus they hope to draw away 
the people and the country from Amir Sahib, that they 
may come themselves and rule us.” 

Meanwhile another Englishman, Mr. Clemence, 
had arrived. He brought with him from . England 
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'two or tlireo tiioroughbred stallions and some 
hackneys, for the improvement of the Amir’s stud. 
He had, however, been directed to make a detour and 
avoid Kabul, and had been conducted to Faizabad, 
where he took up his quarters. Shortly afterwards 
he rode into Kabul to visit the other EngHshmen ; 
a woeful time to ariive in a strange town. 

About the middle of June we bad violent thunder 
storms and heavy rain, a most unusual occurrence at 
that time of the year, and tlie weather became cool, 
much cooler than it was in April. 

The cholera now appeared to be dying out, and 
men began to draw their breach again and to recover 
from the oppressive dread. I wrote to His Highness 
and enquired his health. He replied that he was well, 
and invited me to visit him at Paghman. 

It is a beautiful ride of about fifteen miles. First 
there is the Chahardeh Valley, with cornfields, hedges, 
and gardens ,* then the incline at the foot of the 
mountains; the Paghman Valley, and a last steep 
climb to tbe Royal residence. 

It was very cool at Paghman ; there were trees, 
flowers, and waterfalls, but the corn instead of being 
ripe was green. Almost directly we arrived at the 
Palace I was shown into the room where His High- 
ness was sitting, and he greeted me most kindly. He 
referred to the cholera, and reminded me that I had 
told him at my last interview how very little sickness 
there was, so that Doctors and Hakims had very 
little to do. 

Tea and cigarettes were brought, and His Highness 
directed the Pages to offer me the cakes and biscuits 
that were brought for his own breakfast. 
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Bv-:nul-hve tlu'i’t' were some soldiers hromrht in,' 
in elmins. His lliirhness called mv altention lo them, 
nnd told nn' the story of their ofl'emn'S. 

H was (jnih' a lonir story. Tliey had formed a 
cons]nraey airainst their (siptain, whom they had 
aeensed <d' «)]ipressi(m and other evils. ITis Highness 
dilated at sonu' hmgth upon their ini(|nitie.^, and limdly 
said — 

“ What run oiu' d(\ with snrh men ? ” 

'I'hey threw themselv('s on the ground, crying — 

“Tohah! t<d)ah!’'— Alas! alas!'' 

The Amir sai<l- — 

“ X.ay ! th(* titiie is past for ‘ tohali.’ Yon have 
admitted hefon' the 1‘riest that the accusation you 
made against vonr otlieer was false.” 

* k 

One Iteg.'in to say llt.ai Itc' was “Amir Sahi])’s 
servant 

“ What word is this ? ” thundered the Amir, “my 
.«ervanl- ! ! This Gcner.-d is my servant, this m;m and 
this (the 'rreasnry Otlieer and the Hepnty Com- 
mandev-in-Chief), these arc my scrviinls. Y^ou? You 
are the dog of mv servants!” 

“ Wliat shall 1 do to you ? ” lie .said, ns they stood 
cpialving. Then lie added, 

“ You sliall he taken from here to a room apart, 
there shall yon sit and debate among yourselves what 
your punishment shall bo, and to-morrow you shall 
again be brought before me.” 

Then they Avere hurried aAvay. 

What the choice of each one aa'us I do not know, 
but I had occasion to learn the choice of some of 
them. A few days afteiuvards on visiting the Sherpur 
Hospital I saw four or five of the men. They each 
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greeted me with a wan smile and held up the left arm 
— the hand had been severed at the wrist joint. 

His Highness then continued talking to me con- 
cerning the causes of cholera, and he ordered a 
specimen of Paghman drinking water to be brought. 
"Vfhile I was examining it, the windows commenced 
rattling, and I thought vaguely that the wind must 
have risen very suddenly. Hearing a bustle I looked 
up and saw the Pages Imrrying together and the Amir 
standing. I jumped up at once. A moment or two 
afterwards His Highness sat down again, motioning 
me to do the same. Ho said — 

“ Did you not recognize the cause of that noise ? ” 

“Ho, Sir,” I answered, “I thought it was the wind.” 

Ho laughed and said — 

“ It was an earthquake I Another time you must 
be quicker and get out of the house.” He said that 
the motion of the earth in an earthquake, at any 
given spot, was in a vertical, not a horizontal direction. 
Were it in a horizontal direction, ho said, the very 
mountains would fall. Being in a vertical direction 
the pressure on the beams of a house, owing to the 
weight of the roof, becomes excessive, and they are 
likely to give way. Hor this reason it is advisable to 
get out into the open when an earthquake commences. 

Soon after this His Highness wrote a few words 
on a slip of paper, and c.alling the Armenian to him 
he handed him the jiaper. When the Armenian 
returned to me he whispered that the Amir had 
increased my pay considerably. I commenced to 
thank His Highness, but he smiled, and silenced mo 
by raising his hand. 

About four o’clock, dinner was brought. For mo 
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a Eiiro}3can one was provided, the only peculiarity of 
which was that the soup followed the fish. 

After dinner, His Highness asked me if I was 
returning to Kabul tliat niglit, or whether I would 
remain at Paghinan till the morning. As I had six 
horses with me I decided to return. His Highness 
asked me before I left to visit the “ Terra sh-bashi,” or 
Keeper of the Carpets,” who was ill. This was the 
gentleman I met first in Turkestan, who struck me 
as being “ not such a villain ns he looked.” 

Accordingly, I called upon him at Ins house in 
Paghman, which was some distance down the hill. 

I found lie had Iiad a stroke, and was paralyzed 
on one side. I gave liira advice, and said I would 
ride over in a day or two to sec him again. Kight 
came on as we were riding home, and we had to do 
the last two or three miles at a walk. 

At this time kfr. P.ync was on his way back to 
Kabul after tlie termination of his leave ; and two 
days after my visit to Paghman he arrived in the 
town, bringing with liira Mr. Arthur Collins, who 
had entered the service as geologist. Being well 
mounted they had ridden the last two stages in 
a day, arriving in Kabul in the evening. Coming 
so quickly they were ahead of their baggage, and had 
had nothing to eat since the early morning. A dinner 
was soon provided, and I sent them jiHtes, knives, 
and forks ; and blankets for the night. 

Several other Englishmen had entered the 
service, who arrived the next day with the bag- 
gage. There were two more assistant engineers ; 
a mining assistant to Mr. Collins ; a gardener, and 
a lapidary. The last did not stay long, as it was 
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found that the native lapidaries could do ordinary 
TTork; and extraordinary work, -such as the Amir 
hoped for, was, I understood, only possible with 
special machinery. About a month afterwards two 
other Englishmen arrived, a tanner and a currier 
fi’om Yorkshire : so that at this time there were 
no less than fourteen Englishmen in Kabul. 

The day after the arrival of the Englishmen I 
rode over to Paghman again to see the Ferrash- 
bashi. Mr. Walter, the tailor, who wished to try 
a coat on the little Prince Mahomed Omer, accom- 
panied me, I found my patient no worse, and after 
lunching off some delicious Paghman cherries I went 
on to tlie Palace to salaam His Highness. 

After salutations, tea, and cigarettes, His Highness 
told me the story of a severe illness he suffered 
from when he was a youth. He 'was a G-eneral in 
his father’s army, and was so ill that he had to be 
■carried to the wars on a charpoy. He was hoisted on 
to men’s shoulders, or on to a house top, or hill, to 
see the battles. The Hakims told him that the 
illness he suffered from was due to the presence of 
a large worm or snake in his stomach. Medicine 
after medicine was used without avail : and large 
quantities of iced water were drunk with the intention 
of chilling the creature and driving it out. This being 
unsiiccessful an idea struck the Amir : he abstained 
from food for / tny hours, and then ordered to bo 
prepared a yae he'wions and savoury dinner, and 
he sat with th' pay consicnl him hoping to tempt the 
worm. It Wghness, but he smiTeieling the^ creature 
■crawling up i hand. then seizing tho 

head he drevir o’clock, dinner was bro. 

/ 
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‘'Tims dill T siirooed in goltin,!:;' rid of iho vile 
creaiurcA said (ho Amir, and, suiting t.lio action to 
the word, ho npponrod to ho drawing a, rope from his 
month, hand over liand. 

In a serious and iwofoimdl^' interesting .acconnfc 
of a Koval illness and enro, it. was exceedingly im- 
proper for me to ho arfoet<*d hy the Immorons side of 
the narrative ; hnt, try 1 wotdd to ]mivcnt', it, a 
shadow of a smile appeared. Ilis Highness noticing 
it looked verv st raierht- tit me and said — 

“1 t<'ll von this for vour own gnidance. I have 
here a man snffering from the same disease. Him 
I desire you to examine. Administer such medicines 
as yon deem snitah](\ giving also due weight to the 
narrative 1 have ndated of my own sufferings and 

cure, tliat thus his reeoverv mav ho ensured.” 

' % • 

I found that, the jKitient was snITcring from a 
disease that was, iierhaps, less interesting than that 
His Highness sulVered from : he had cancer of the 
stomach. I am sorry to say I was of necessity less 
successful in treating him than His Highness had 
been in treating liimsclf. 

After some fnrilier talk with His Highness, I 
retired and rode hack to the Ferrash-hashi’s. It 
seems that the last time I had gone to see His 
Highness, he had ordered tents and dinner to be 
bronglit for me to the patient’s house ; tliey arrived 
about half-an-honr after avc had left. This time, 
therefore, we stayed. Tlic tents were put up on 
the grass in the cherry orchard : a couch, covered 
with yellow and purple silk, was brought fi'om the 
Palace and dinner arrived. The dishes had been 
taken before His Highness for approval : the tray 
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was then covered witli a wMte cloth and sealed 
before him. I was informed of the arrival of dinner : 
the seal was broken in my presence; and the dishes 
made hot at a fire on the grass outside my tent. I 
dined : then after more cherries and a smoke, I re- 
tired to my gorgeous couch, well-pleased with myself 
and everybody else. 

Tho nest morning, after breakfast, we rode back 
to Kabul. I was going down the long slope from 
the Paghman Hills at a smart trot, when I heard 
a sudden exclamation, and, looking back, saw the 
Armenian and his horse go headlong : he was riding 
tho brute of mine that stumbled. I shouted to a 
soldier to catch my bridle, and sprang off to see 
what the damage was, for the horse had rolled over 
tho Armenian’s leg. Ho was crushed and braised a 
good deal, and the skin scraped off his leg, bat there 
were no breakages. He had, however, a bump on his 
head big enougii for all practical purposes. We sat 
for a little by the wayside till he had recovered, then 
he got on another horse, and we went the rest of the 
way at a walk. 

After dinner, I luxuriated in a long chair oppo- 
site the window. The view was the sky and an 
apple-tree laden with fruit ; beyond were vines, 
apricot, and almond trees; in the distance over tho 
tree-tops was the purple and shadowy summit of a 
mountain. The doves were coo-cooing, and the 
sparrows chirping. Later, the moon came out and 
the hoophoe cried “Hood-hood.” 
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CHAPTER XXX. 

An^other "Winter. 

A political Durbar : tact of tlio Amir ; a friendly soldier. The banquet. Return, 
of tbo Cholera. Essay on “Precautionary measures;" its fate. Ile.altb of 
the English in Kabul. Serious illness of tbo gardener ; lying rumours. Report 
to tbo Amir : His Higbuoss’s Idndnoss. Visit to Prince Nnsrullab : a “worm- 
eaten ” tootb ; tbo consultation : tbo operation : tbo present : effect of example. 
Erring Euglisbmon : tbo Amir’s remedy. Amir as a ebess-player : tbo unbappy 
Courtier. The far-sigbted Armenian : winter quarters. End of tbo Cbolora. 
Invasion of Small-Pox and Erysipelas. To I’agbmnn : Portrait of Prince Ma- 
homed Omer : present from tbo Sultana. Tbo sketch of tbo Prince : bis 
amusement ; resemblance to tbo Amir : bis costume : arrangement of tbc group. 
Present of a slave boy ; embarrassment. A lesson in courtesy to tbo Pago boys. 
Native dinners. Visit of Mr. Pyno : tbo sandali. Completion of tbo portrait. 
Kept waiting at tbo door : tbo “ Gnat.” Tbo Amir’s remark. Sultana’s gift 
to tbo Pagbmanis ; Afghan mode of slaughtering : cogitations. Ride to Kabul : 
tbo mud. Sloney bothers : tbc Afghan Agent : tbo “ Gnat." Sent for to tbo 
Palace : a Landscape Commission : postponement of leave : disappointment 
the Amir's remedy : gratification and prido. Christmas dinner at tbo shops. 
Tbo “ Health of Her Majesty." 

A WEEK after tliis, July 4tli, was tlie Festival of Id, 
and in the morning I rode with the Armenian to 
Paghman to salaam His Highness. The other Eng- 
lishmen followed later in the day. We arrived about 
eleven a.m. The review of troops and prayers 
were finished, and His Highness had just taken 
his seat in the Durbar Hall. I was admitted at once 
into the presence, and bowing said, through the 
Armenian, that I wished His Highness all happiness. 
A chair was then ordered to be placed for me in 
a bay window: it was not so near His Highness as 
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usual, and I -was wondering why, when the Armenian 
whispered — 

“ It is a Durbar of Chiefs and Maleks.” 

Presently the hall began to fill, but His Highness 
allowed no one to be placed between himself and me, 
and even ordered a vase of flowers on the table in 
front of him to be moved so that he could see me 
distinctly. 

The visitors were Army Officers and Chiefs from 
all parts of the country; Turkomans, Hazaras, and 
Afghans, I rather wished myself out of it, fearing- 
that my visit had been inopportune. 

At the end of the room in an arm-chair by an 
open window sat His Highness. Outside were the 
guard and a crowd of some hundreds of people. 
In a chair on the Amir’s left, and at some little 
distance, sat Prince Habibullah : he was attired in a 
scarlet uniform with plumed helmet. Everyone else 
sat on the ground. On His Highness’s right were 
Prince Nasrullah, Sirdar Hsuf, the Amir’s uncle, 
and the British Agent: then came the principal 
military officers; and all round the room the Chiefs 
and Maleks. 

Seeing the British Agent I was relieved, feeling 
sure that, after all, my visit was not an intrusion. 

I could not but admire His Highness’s tact in the 
way in which, having allowed me to be present 
unofficially in a State Dnrbar, ho considered the 
European feeling of dignity in allowing me a^ chair 
with no one between himself and me ; and considered 
also the jealous pride of the Afghans in placing mo 
in the window, and, as it were, outside the circle. 

His Highness addressed his audience for somo 
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little time, chiefly in Pushtu but partly iu Persian. 
It did not concern me, and I paid no attention. 
Grlancing out of the window where I was sitting I saw 
one of His Highness’s guard stationed there with 
fixed bayonet. As he caught my eye he salaamed and 
smiled. I could not think at first who he was : then 
I remembered I had attended him in Turkestan for 
double pneumonia when he was very dangerously ill. 
He had recovered, and I saw no more of him till this 
day: he had grown so plump that at first I did 
not recognize him. 

When the talking was over sweetmeats were 
brought, and His Highness sent me a plateful from 
his table. Outside were bands of music : at one time 
a native band with flageolets and drums was playing, 
then would follow a brass band, afterwards the bag- 
pipes playing Scotch tunes. In the Hall at the lower 
end were dancing boys, singers, and musicians. These 
continued their performances during lunch, which was 
brought in at three o’clock. For me there was a 
slight innovation. His Highness ordered a dinner- 
napkin to be placed on the little table in front of me. 
The waiter did not quite understand the management 
of it, for he insisted upon one edge of it being put 
on the table under the plate and the otker on my 
knees : finally, however, I was allowed to have it my 
own way, chiefly by the Armenian’s instrumentality : 
learning all about these things was part of his 
education in England. 

After dinner came fruit — cherries and mulberries, 
and finally cigarettes and tea. Then I asked per- 
mission to withdraw and came away. 

In August the cholera, which had returned to 

31 
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ICnhiil, hegan again to attain serious pioportions I 
imd dimvn up iMtli some care .a Paper on the pre 
cautions to bo adopt'd to prevent a retuin of the 
disease I nas jieiforco compelled to allow the 
Ilindnstani Intorpietoi — the Gnat — to tale pos 
session of it foi tlio purpose of translation I need 
scarcely sa}’ that I nevoi saw or lieaid anything 
of tlio papci aftern ards Tlio Armenian at tins time 
was very busily employed in translating for some 
others of tlio Idnglislimcn, for tlio supply of Inter 
pioteis Has laiiiontably small In the Hospitals I, of 
com so, could inanago a\itIiont one, but for conversa 
tions iMtli Ills Iligbnoss or for the translation of 
writings my know ledge of the language was made 


quaio 

Tliougli none of the English were seized with 
cholera, the climate of Kabul affected the health o 
most of them dolotorioiisly Some had feversei^ f 
othois bowel corajilaints, and the gardener. Hr ' • 
a Yorksliiroman, who bad been workmg very ar m 
the sun, laying out gardens and digging, went own 
■with beat apoplexy He was dangerously ’ ’ ^ 

I attended linn, but some interesting and “ 

scoundrel spread the report that lie was s ir 
Ins work and lying intoxicated m his 
he received an order to leave the service 
to His Highness detailing the facts of the case 
Highness at once desired Wild to be hro^ 
Paghman, as soon as bis condition wo 
When he was taken there His Highness mo t 
kept him in the cool air of the moun 
recovered After this Wdd, b? p,th 

a turban in the sun instead of a solar ope 
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topee would have been a sufficient protection, but 
there was none to bo got in the bazaars, and 
sending money to Peshawur for anything was a 
procedure of doubtful success. 

One day a soldier on horseback arrived at my 
house to call me to visit Prince Nasrnllah who, he 
said, was ill. His Higlmess at this time was living 
in a bungalow set in a beautiful garden on the 
slope near the Paghman klountains. I started off 
immediately. After a nine or ten miles’ ride we 
reached Prince Nasrnllah’s bungalow, and at once I 
was shoAvn into the room Avhere the Prince was 
sitting. It appeared to be full of people — Officers, 
Hakims, Pages, and Cliamberlains. 

After the usual salutations a chair was placed 
for me, and tea and cigarettes brought. Tlie Prince 
held a polite conversation with me for some little 
while, and I began to wonder if I had not mis- 
understood the messenger, when he said His Highness 
was ill. Presently, however, the Prince exjDlained that 
he was suffering great pain. I enquired wliere the 
pain seized him. He said that a worm had partly 
eaten one of his teeth, and this caused him pain. 
I thought it quite likely that tliis would be painful, 
and asked, might I examine the tooth. An arm-chair 
was placed in a convenient position facing the 
window, and His Highness seated himself, politely 
opening his mouth to allow me every facility in 
examining the worm-eaten tooth. 

After a careful examination I gave my opinion 
that the tooth should be removed. The Prince at 
once consented to the operation, and a soldier was 
sent galloping off to the Kabul Hospital for the case 
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of tooth mstrnmGnts Tlio Prince conversed "with me 
oliooi fully for a timo wliilo I smoked. By-and-byo 
ho Boomed to hocomo thoughtful, and presently he 
said ho vas a little doiihtfnl about tlio advisability 
of removing the tooth : perhaps the application of a 
suitable modiome might relieve the pain and cheoh the 
disease I explained that tho immediate pain might 
indeed bo removed by a medicine, but that it would 
probably return, and that tho disease had made such 
progress that the tooth would, if loft, bo a source of 
constant annoyance His Highness w as silent for a 
tune, but presently ho expressed his doubts as to the 
possibility of extracting tho tooth ; so far as ho could 
judge there was nothing but a shell loft: was it 
not exceedingly likely that tho shell would onisli up 
and leave him in a worse plight than ho at present 
was ? I said that a calamity of that nature was of 
ooiirso possible, ns ho, in his wisdom had foreseen, but 
that my hopes and prayers were that it might not 
oconi. By-and-byo tho messenger ai rived with the 
tooth-case The Prince again weighed the matter 
caiofiilly, and he desired tho two chief Hakims in 
tho loom to consult and gi\o then opinion I do 
not know what they said but they looked uniittor- 
ably wise 

After a considerable amount of discussion, in wiiioli 
I took no pait, the Prince suddenly decided that the 
operation should bo poi formed Ho seated iiimself 
in the chair: a Pago at my request held His High- 
ness’s astrakhan hat- another held tho chilhmchi or 
spittoon and a third a siliei cup containing w ater 

I suggested that His Highness should sowo tho 
arms of tho chair and hold them tight; then ho 
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opened liis month,. An attendant handed me the 
forceps, which had been warmed : I fitted them round 
the neck of the offending member and pushed them 
well home: a twist of the wrist and the tooth was 
-out. His Highness made no remark during the 
operation, but at the critical moment he patted his 
feet on the ground. He was, I believe, exceedingly- 
gratified that the operation was successful, for not 
only did he present me with ' a suit of clothes, 
which unfortunately were much too small for 
me, but he politely said that the operation had not 
hurt him. 

Grlancing up as soon as it was over, I saw that 
the soldiers of the bodyguard had formed themselves 
in double line from the window down the garden, 
.and were forming an interested row of spectators. 
Immediately afterwards several of them begged me 
to perform a similar operation upon them. I glanced 
ut the Prince for permission, which he kindly granted: 
then, seating the men on the ground one after 
.another, I removed such teeth as they desired. One 
reservation alone I made : when a tooth had not the 
slightest appearance of disease — not a speck — I 
Tefused to extract it, at any rate that day. The 
unfortunates who could not have their teeth out 
seemed quite hurt : why should I draw other men’s 
teeth and not theirs ? I promised, therefore, to do 
them this favour as soon as they could prove to my 
•satisfaction that their teeth were “ worm-eaten.” 

One day, a fortnight or so after this, I went with 
Mr. Pyne, Mr. Collins, and some others of the 
^English, to Paghman to hold a discussion before 
Tthe Amir concerning two of the Englishmen who 
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had alloAved thoir disgust of Oriental lifo to inflnenco 
tlioir conduct, and being ennuicj had for some time 
indulged unduly in alcoholic stimulant. His Highness 
treated the Avhole matter as a joke. One of the 
TTorkmen being unnecessary was allowed to resign. 
The other was to stay. As the latter was ex- 
ceedingly well acquainted with the manufacture of 
war material His Highness decided that if he would 
work two days in the week ho might employ the 
other five as best pleased him. This decision had 
a beneficial effect upon the man, and ho worked well ; 
previously his excesses had had a very serious effect 
upon Ids nervous system. 

During the conversation that followed the dis- 
cussion Mr, Collins happened to mention the game of 
chess. His Highness said he should much like to 
see the game as played by the English. Mr. Collins 
at once clinllongcd me. It was years since I had 
played regularly, and the last game I had had was 
in Turkestan, when my opponent, after boating me 
ignominiously, had finally given mo a game out of 
courtesy : I never was any good at chess. I said I 
would play Mr. Collins if His Highness would give me 
the benefit of his advice. 

The Amir said certainly ho would do so. Accord- 
ingly the chessmen were brought. A table was 
placed in front of His Highness, Mr. Collins sat one 
side and I the other, and the game began. 

I soon found I was no match for Mr. Collins,^ and 
I relied almost entirely upon the Amu*. I u'ish I 
could remember the details of the game, but I siiu- 
ply made, mechanically, the moves that the Amir 
directed. "Wo won the game. Mr. Collins sai( I 
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Higliness played a bold game with his Castles, and 
that he would take a good second class among the 
chess players of London. 

After that Collins played one of the Courtiers and 
beat him. This old man was reckoned to' be one of 
the best players next to His Highness, and the Amir 
made such unmerciful fun of him for losing, that the 
old man wanted to go out and hang himself. How- 
ever, he was not allowed to do so, for His Highness 
challenged him to a game and beat him. Mr. Pyne 
and the others not interested in chess had departed. 
For ns who stayed, dinner was served, and we left 
the Palace at two in the morning. 

Meanwhile the Armenian had been for some little 
while preparing winter quarters for me in the west 
wing of my house, which faced south and was pro- 
tected from the winds. 

I had told him that there was no need to make 
these elaborate preparations, as I was going away 
on leave for the winter. He answered — 

“ Per-haps ! Per-haps not ! I make him ready.” 

As the Autumn was drawing to a close I began to 
wonder whether leave would indeed be granted to me 
for the winter accordiug to His Highness’s words. 
I wrote, therefore, to enquire. His Highness answered 
that in view of the fact that the cholera, though 
doubtless dying out, was still lurking in the town, 
he should wish me to remain in the country till the 
following spring. 

I was glad of my "Winter Quarters. 

"Work at the Hospitals went on as usual until 
November, when I was sent for to Paghman to paint 
the portrait of Prince Mahomed Omer. 
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Cholera had died out, but small-pox invaded Kabul, 
and in its train came erysipelas. 

In Paghman I -was located in a kliirgar — the 
Turkoman wigwam I have described. It was also my 
studio, the light being obtained by moving a flap of 
canvas from the top. 

Before I commenced the portrait Her Highness 
the Sultana sent me a present of sweets and cashmere 
embroidery, and when all my preparations were 
complete the little Prince, accompanied by liis 
tutor and Page boys, came for the first sitting. 
He asked me to make a sketch of him on paper 
before I began the painting. I did so, and handed 
it to him. It seemed to amuse him highly, for 
ho threw back his head and laughed heartily. 
"Whether the act was a childlike mimicry of his father 
or not I cannot say, bnt it reminded me most strongly 
of the Amir. After that when he came for a sitting 
he was always merry and bright, and I managed to 
get a really expressive likeness of him. He was 
dressed in a gold-embroidered military tunic, hussar 
fashion, trousers, high boots, and a fur bushy. On 
the breast was an emerald surrounded by pearls. Tbe 
belt was profusely adorned with diamonds, as was his 
watch chain ; and on the busby was a large emerald. 
His sword hilt and scabbard were of gold. He was 
seated in a tall chair, made especially for him ; over 
the knees, as the weather was cold, was a beautiful 
fur rug. On one side of the chair stood bis 
Oommander-in-Ohief,” Mahomed Omer, son of 
Perwana Kban, and on the other a Page boy a 
slave taken in war, who liad a singularly pretty face. 
This boy, however, had not the intelligent expression 
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of tlie Prince, nor liad Ms eyes the brilliancy of bis 
master’s. It was simply a pretty, weary, mournful 
face, and therefore in the picture it did not take from 
the beauty of the Prince’s face. The “Oommander-in- 
Chief,” though intelligent looking, was plain, so that 
iu looking at the picture the eye was caught immedi- 
ately by the Prince’s face. 

One day the Prince presented me with a slave boy, 
telling me to choose which of his Pages I preferred. 
■Jt was rather an embarrassing offer, for one cannot 
refuse a gift from a member of the Royal Family, 
nor in fact from any Afghan, without offending the 
giver. Of what use was a small slave boy to me ? 
True, I could sell him, or give him away, but my 
principles were not in accordance with that line of 
action, I therefore told His Highness that I was 
busy just then with the painting, but that I would 
■consider the matter and let him know in the course of 
a day or two which boy I preferred. His Highness 
forgot all about it, as I hoped he would. 

Another time he heard one of the Page boys speak 
of me as “ the Feringhi.” It was remarkable to see 
the Prince’s look of indignation and anger, it so exactly 
resembled the Amir’s. He called the boy up and spoke 
very severely to him, ordering him in the future to 
address me as “ Doctor Sahib.” As a punishment he 
made him bow to all the other boys and call them 
“ Sahib.” The Prince was a little over three years of 
age at this time. 

As there were three portraits instead of one to 
paint I was some time at Paghman, and became skilled 
in the art of eating pilau and kourma with my fingers, 
.and eschewing forks and knives, for the Sultana 
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had insisted upon mj being the guest of the Prince. 
I brought vdih me, beside my guard, the Priest 
Compounder, -who knew some English, and only 
one servant, an Afghan. Accommodation for seiTants 
■was iumted in Pagliman, and though one conld allow 
an Afghan seiwant to sleep on the ground in one’s 
tent, one conld not have a Hindustani in the same 
position. In the evenings, after dinner, the Prince’s 
“ Commander-in-Chief,” little Hahomed Omer, came 
m. He sat on the ground and chattered away, 
eating grapes while I smoked and aired my 
Persian. 

TPlide the painting was in progress Sir. Pyne 
visited Paghman to bold an inter'view with the 
Amir ; ho came and stayed with me. It was snowing 
when he arrived, and I found he had fever. As he 
sat shivering, unable to get warm, I recommended 
the **6andali,“ which he had never yet tried. The 
charcoal was brought all glowing in the brazier ; the 
wooden framework and the quilt were arranged, and 
we sat on the carpet amidst the large pillows, drawing 
the quilt over our knees. There is no need to he 
shaking with fever in order to appreciate a sandali: 
nevertheless, when one is in that unfortunate position 
a sandali seems one of the wisest inventions of man. 
ilr. Pyne thought so at the time. I would not, 
however, say that a sandali is to be recommended 
when more sanitary means of hecoming warm are 
to be procured. A dose or two of quinine and Hr. 
Pyne was soon all right. 

"We went for a ride the nest morning up tno 
mounfain : tie snow was not thick and the siin shono 
hrightly. reached a gorge sheltered from the 
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■wind, ndicrc we could feel the heat of the sun, and 
got oh and smoked a cigar. I did not get much 
painting done -wliile P^'nc was iny guest, for the 
spirit moved liim to talk mucli. 

In the dusk of the evening tlie Priests came and 
intoned their pra 3 *crs near m}’- wigwam. “ Allah hh, 
Allah-il-Allah, Rosshl Allah 1 ” 

"When the portrait was finished I sent it to Her 
Highness, the Sidtana, for approval. She was de- 
lighted witli it, ]3ut suggested that I had perhaps 
made the cheeks too pinlc : accordingl}'-, I altered it. 
She wished me to show it to His Highness, the Amir. 

The next da)’’ I took it to the Palace. Tlie only 
available Interpreter being the “ Gnat,” this gentle- 
man took the opportunity to prevent — as I after- 
wards found — the report of my arrival from being 
taken to the Amir, and I was kept waiting some 
hours, till at last I got up and was leaving the 
Palace when I saw His Highness descending the 
stairs. I waited, tlierefore, until he approached, and 
then bowed. He seemed surprised to see me and 
asked how I was. I showed him the picture which 
my servant was carrying. He was very pleased 
with it, and said it was faultless : he added — 
and this pleased the Sultana exceedingly — that 
the portrait of the little Prince was exactly like 
that I had painted of himself, except that it was 
smaller. 

The Priest Compounder, who was with me^ 
mentioned that I had been waiting some hours ■ 
at the Palace. His Highness seemed both sur- 
prised and annoyed. He told me that no report 
had been made to him of my arrival, and that 
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there was no reason for my having been kept 
waiting. 

His Highness’s words concerning the painting 
were, of course, reported at once to the Suitana, and 
she sent word to me that she would be pleased if I 
remained at Paghman a day or two longer : the Amir, 
herself, and the Prince would then be departing for 
Kabul, and she desired me to accompany the Prince. 
I was myself to take charge of the picture on the 
journey, and when she summoned me I was to 
formally deliver it at the Harem Serai, Accordingly, 
I waited. 

On the morning of our departure six or seven 
bullocks were slaughtered, by order of the Sultana, 
and presented to the Paghmanis. The manner 
of slaiightering was peculiar. The butcher seized 
the nostril and one horn of the victim, twisted 
the head sideways over the neck and threw the 
animal down. Putting his knee on the horn to ex- 
tend the neck, he drew his short knife and cut the 
throat ; the inevitable “Allah akbar” being shouted at 
the same time by the crowd. It was a striking but 
disagreeable sight to see the blood hiss on to the 
snow : it was so unpleasantly suggestive of what 
might happen to oneself under certain circumstances. 
The hopeless position of the creatures as they stood 
“ waiting to be murdered,” rather shook my nerves. 
However, it taught me one thing — that my healtii 
was more affected by the climate than I liked to think: 
for on my arrival in Kabul, finding there were two^ 
delicate eye operations waiting for me to perform, I 
felt I must postpone them for a day or two. 

As the whole Court was moving to Kabul the 
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traffic was enormous. Wo had first snow, then sleet, 
then rain, and the I’oad became a quagmire : mnd — 
we on liorsebnck were plastered from licad to foot. 
The Royal family drove in carriages, and those of 
the Courtiers who possessed ihem, in buggies and 
tongas. Tliere wore several blocks on the road, but 
when we. got through them wc galloped. The 
picture was put in a jialanquin of the Sultana’s under 
the charge of my Afghan sciwant. The man was 
greatly amused at a beggar woman by the wayside 
addressing him as “ Bibi Sahib,” and asking alms. 

For some lii,tlc time I had been rather worried 
about money maUors, for although acting upon the 
Amir’s suggestion, I had in August sent a firman 
for six months’ ]iay to my bankers in Bombay, A\dth 
orders to collect from the native Agent in that town ; 
up to now, December, none of it had been paid. 
I wished, therefore, to see His Highness and inform 
him. 

The Armenian being engaged in interpreting for 
the other Europeans, I had no one to make an appoint- 
ment for me with His Highness except the Hindus- 
tani Gnat. A day or two after our arrival in Kabul 
this man called at my house, informing me that His 
Highness would see me that evening. Knowing that 
the truth was to him as naught, I doubted the accu- 
racy of this information. I was correct in my sup- 
position; he had made no apj)omtment. However, 
it was quite as well I did not see His Highness, for 
a day or two afterwards I received a letter from my 
Rankers saying that at last the Agent had disgorged : 
they were able, therefore, to transmit the money to 
London. I send no more firmans to the Agent. 
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Just before Christmas I inis sent for by His 
Highness. I managed to obtain possession of the 
Armenian, and taking him -nrith mo I rrent to the 
Erg Palace. It rvas on a Eifday, and there was no 
one at the P.alaco except the Amir’s nncle. Sirdar 
Hsnf, and the oi-dinary attendants. His Higlmess 
was seated at the s;nidali. Ho was not dressed in 
Eui'opean costume, but was wc.aring a silken robe 
and a small white turban. I n-as afraid His 
Highness ■was unwell and had sent for me on that 
accormt. Happily it -n-as not so. After tea had 
been drank he told me tliat in the P.alaco when 
pra\-cr-fimo c.amo maiiy people prayed, and that 
thei'O ■were hanging on the walls pictures repre- 
senting people — the English Houses of Parliament, 
and also the porti'ait of himself tliat I had painted 
in Turkestan. In the Mahomedau religion, ho ex- 
plained, it is not allowed to pray in .any room where 
there is a pictorial ropresentation of a man. He 
said that ho wished, therefore, to hang these pic- 
tin-es in another room, and ho desired mo to paint 
three large pictures of scenery to t.ake their place: 
the pictures were to be p,ainted on leather, so that 
they might last as long as the P.alaco itself 1 

He desired me, for the second time, to paint a 
full-length portrait of himself, .and expressed his 
intention of sending to me four of the most accom- 
pilished artists that the country could produco in 
order that I might give them instruction in por- 
trait-painting. Also, ho informed mo that my_ 
le.axe of absence would be granted before “Aim 
156:,” March 21st, 

It occurred to me at the time that -with all these 
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conunissions on hand, Nan IIA/, and nlXc'i' !Naii 
■would see me still in Kabul . 

I do not know what emotion my ;(‘ao(\ oxpi'i'HfK'd, 
but as I sat holding my tuvhn.u on my kiuu^, 1 1 in 
Highness suddenly desired mo to l)i'in/^ litm tlio 
turban that he might oxamiuo it. .It wau it, //ood 
“Lungi,” of fawn-coloured (JaHlimoro, ombroldm'od 
on botb sides, which had boon given me Ity a, patimit, 
one of the Court Pages. liis 1 lif'iiiKtan naid lie 
was wearing a better kind that he had hitely iieid/ 
for from Cashmere, and lie dicceted a, Pa/ui to 
bring it. It certainly was hotbu' tha-ii mine; a, 
white Casbmere delicately embroidered with eilh, 'It 
was wound in the Amir’s carejess limhion round 
a Turkestan cap of bright colonrs. ,1, was a.dmiring 
it when, to my surprise, His Highness directed me 
to put it on. 

After a moment's hesitation at being covered in 
his presence I did so, and His Highne.'iS desired me, 
to keep it. 
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almost impossible to obtain. A message, therefore, 
■was sent to Bombay for canvas and paints. 

On Christmas Day, Mr. Pyne and the other English 
called upon Mr. Collins and myself, -who ■were living 
in the town, and after a ride in the afternoon, we all 
dined together in the "Workshops, drinking the health 
of the Queen, standing. A congratulatory message 
also was sent to Her Majesty from the Kabul Colony, 
to be telegraphed from Peshawur. 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 
Adieu to Kabul. 


Afglian artists : tlieir, “ style." Presentation, of tlie little Prince’s portrait. His 
qnarters at the Palace ; presents. The Prince as a host. After dark, a walk 
in the Kabul Bazaars. Before the Amir ; the shock : the result, landscapes. 
A fresh commission. The “Gnat's” interpreting. The Amir’s answer. 
Cogitation ; decision. Art pupils before the Amir. His Highness’s criticism. 
The Amir’s kindly remark : — an interpretation thereof. The miner’s dog : 
other dogs : shattered nerves and surgical operations. The worries of Kabul 
life. To Paghman : the glens : the spy, and his reception. Sketches. Before 
the Amir. A fresh commission. Completion. Adieus. 

Two days after Cliristmas the most skilled of the 
artists arrived at my house to learn portrait-painting. 
They could all draw, and one of them showed talent 
of no mean order. The first thing, I found, was to 
teach them to draw a head life-size : formerly, they 
would do one the size of the thumb nail. The next, 
to teach them to draw heads in different positions, and 
not in the one conventional position to which they 
were accustomed ; after that to show them how to put 
in their shadows crisply and with decision, having due 
regard to the relative value of each. Eor models I 
called up my Afghan servants and the soldiers of the 
guard. T have brought away with me many of the 
^ drawings of these artists, so that I have an interesting 
series of “ types ” of men born and bred in 
Afghanistan. The most skilful of the artists gave an 

32 
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almost Holbeinesque look to his drawings. They were 
perhaps somewhat hard, though he began to acquire, 
before I left, a freer style of drawing. 

How they would have turned out as colourists I do 
not know, for we never got on to painting. 

At the beginning of January I received an order 
from the Sultana to present formally to the little 
Prince Mahomed Omer the portrait I had painted of 
him in Paghman. 

Accompanied by the Armenian, I went to the Erg 
Palace. The little Prince’s quarters were in a part 
of the Palace to which I had never before been 
admitted. It was a recent addition, built at the 
extreme west, behind the enclosure of the Amir's 
Pavilion, and high up overlooking the moat. I had 
noticed the building in progress when I was attend- 
ing the Amir, and had wondered whom the 
apartments were intended for. 'We were conducted 
up a flight of winding stone steps, along corridors 
and through ante-rooms, till we reached the 
Prince’s quarters. There were both “ winter ” 
and “ summer ” rooms, and the little Prince himself 
conducted me in a dignified manner to the different 
apartments, and showed them to me with great 
pride. 

The winter rooms, where he was at that time 
located, were warmly curtained and carpeted, and on 
the hearth, at either end, a great wood fire was blazing. 
The summer room, more elaborately decorated, opened 
on to a stone platform or balcony, some twenty feet 
above the moat, and from here was a splendid view * 
across the Shahbagh Valley to the Baghi-Bnland, 
where the Amir was building himself another Palace. 
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In the distance was the Paghnian offshoot of the 
Hindu Kush ran 2:0. 

Sweets, tea, and cigarettes were brought, some 
Cashnicrc embroidery was giAmn me, and a large tray 
•of sweetmeats for the servants to carry aAvay. The 
Sultana also desired me to accept a present of a 
thousand rupees as soon as it was collected from the 
tax-payers.” I, howcAmr, left the country before it 
Avas collected, but T liaA*e heard since that the Amir 
AA'as so nnno3’cd at the dcla}* that he fined Her High- 
ness an equal sum in consequence. 

The little Prince AA'as Amiy smart in a crimson velvet 
coat, Avith emerald and diamond ornaments, white 
cloth trousers, patent-leather boots, and a fur busby. 

The accommodation in the Palace for the little 
man Avas more elaborate than that provided for any of 
his elder brothers, and he AAms deputed at this early 
age to receive Ausitors on behalf of the Sultana. 

He received i\Ir. Collins and m3’'sclf in these rooms 
some time aftei’Avards, Avlien we paid a ceremonial visit 
to Her Highness, and after ordering tea and cigarettes 
to be brought, he proceeded to entertain us in the Avay 
that struck him as most suitable — he sent for his toys. 
They AAmre mechanical ones from London and Paris. 
There was a musical cat that played the Adolin, another 
that sprang from a basket, and so on. He gave a 
demonstration of their Avorking, Avatching our faces at 
the time to see if we were amused. We were duly 
amused. He seemed highly delighted, for he suddenly 
ordered us to laugh once more. We promptly obeyed. 
■‘He asked us then if we would like some sweets : on 
our assenting, called for pen and paper and wrote an 
order upon his storekeeper for a tray full. 
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The -writing, however, was understandable onljr 
by those who had heard the order given, 'When 
sweets were brought he warned us not to eat them 
too fast lest we should be ill. He seemed not dis- 
inclined to join us, but his tutor hinted to him in 
a whisper that he had eaten enough already. 

He spoke in Persian, and I asked if he understood 
Pushtu. The tutor said that he did not at present 
speak that language, but that he was learning. The 
Prince, eager to show his knowledge, said that, on the 
contrary, he could speak Pushtu, and he gave us an 
example. He had apparently picked up the words 
from some of his attendants, for it was not language 
such as a Prince should use. When we asked 
permission to withdraw, the Prince shook hands with 
us, politely saying, “ Khush-amadid/* “ Welcome,’** 
and we bowed ourselves out. 

In January the frost making the ground so hard 
and slippery that it was dangerous to ride on horse- 
back, Mr. Collins and I went for long afternoon 
walks. One day, having made rather a longer round 
than usual, we arrived at the suburbs of the town just 
as night fell. It was a part of the town I had never 
been in before ; however, there was a moon, and we 
had a soldier 'vrith us. The streets of Kabul, as I 
have already said, are not straight and neatly paved 
and lighted. They are most eccentric in their general 
arrangement, and are lit by an occasional a very- 
occasional — oil lamp, a saucer of earthenware with a 
wick thrown in, which gives but a dim smoky light. 
There were a great many people about, but few* 
took any notice of ua or wo of anyone. Occasionally 
some one would say, “ The English Doctor, or 
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•** English,” and ihongh I 'wore native costume 'witli 
tiu’han and cloak, Collins was dressed as a European, 
witli fnr cap and coat. A few j’-ears ago a walk in 
the dusk in Ivabnl would certainly liave been fatal to 
two Europeans, but now — we had no weapons and 
needed none. There seemed really less danger than 
there would liavc been in walldng through some of 
the back streets of London. 

At the end of February wlien my three landscapes 
were finislied, I took them, witli some drawings that 
iny pupils had finished, to show to the Amir. 

His Highness was occupying a suite of rooms in 
the Erg Palace that at one time was Prince Habi- 
bullah’s Harem Serai. We were shown into a large, 
wclLfmmished room with a wood fire burning on the 
hearth. A small scent-fountain was playing on the 
table, and the room was crowded with flowers, some 
•cut and some gro'wing in pots. The Amir being fond 
of flowers, his Palace is supplied during the winter 
from Jelalabad, where tlie climate is always hot. 

There were not many people in tlie room — some 
half-dozen of the chief officials of the country and 
•several Page boys. The Amir himself did not look 
well. He was dark under the eyes and thinner, and 
he looked as though he had been bled. 

I asked if he were not well, and he said he had 
been troubled 'with gout. 

This gave me a shock, and when I found that he 
had again called the Hakims to attend him, I at once 
determihed to leave his service at the first oppor- 
'tunity. I had a very vmd recollection of my former 
experiences under similar circumstances, and had not 
■the slightest desire to have them repeated. 
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His Highness was very kind and courteous, and 
he was pleased with the landscapes. He desired me 
however, to paint two more, one of them to be a 
view of Paghman, including the Palace and the Harem 
Serai. 

I was surprised at this and far from pleased, for 
the snow lay thick at Paghman, and sketching there 
would be an impossibility for weeks to come. I 
said to His Highness that there were as yet no leaves 
on the trees, but he said— 

“Khairastl” “That is nothing — ^you can paint 
leaves on the trees in the picture! ” 

I showeddiim the work of the art students, and 
he was greatly pleased with their progress. 

As the Armenian was ill with fever I had been 
compelled to take the Hindustani Gnat to translate, 
and I said to liira : 

“ Seeing that His Highness has been ill and has- 
not desired me to treat him, he probably does not 
wish me to return to this country when my leave* 
expires. Enquire if this is so.” 

The Interpreter said in Persian to His Highness : 
“ The Doctor asks whether it is Amir Sahib’s wish 
that he bring Mrs. Gray with Iiim to this country 
when he returns ? ” 

I had not asked this. His Highness answered : 

“ Most certainly; I said so before,” and addressing 
me he said : 

“ I look upon you as one of my household; I wish 
you and your wife to live here permanently : going^ 
to England for a time and again returning.” 

He then repeated liis promise of defraying the 
expenses of the journey and that of the two English 
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maid-servants who wore to bo brought ; he indicated 
ihe position wliero a liouse was to be built for us, 
near his own l^alacc, and talked for some tune as to 
the arrangement of the ho\isc ; and ho said as regards 
the veil over the face, that it was, for a European 
lady, entirely optional. 

It was very kind of Ilis ITiglmess to make these 
promises, but of Avhat use were tlic,y to me ? I had 
returned to the country after lu}’’ first leave because 
I had promised to do so: I liad imagined, and, 
indeed, had been given to understand, that having 
tested my good faith, the Amir would, if he were 
taken ill, not keep mo as a sort of dormer ressort, but 
call me to attend him before he was maltreated by 
the Hakims. Apparently this was not his intention. 
Such being the case, his service appeared to me to 
be no longer desirable, at any rate for a married man. 
The risks were too great. 

I set to work and painted one landscape, and when 
that was finished and I was waiting for the weather 
to allow me to go to Paghman, I painted for my wife 
a portrait of myself in costume, for I guessed I should 
never paint another portrait of myself in Kabul. 

About the middle of March I had again an inter- 
view with His Highness : I wished to show him the 
progress of my art pupils, and to exliibit the fresh 
landscape. He was then occupying the “Bostan 
Serai,” a new Palace or bungalow which was just 
completed. It was situated outside the South Gfate of 
the Erg Palace. 

I had set the artists to draw a portrait of the 
Armenian (to ensure at the interview the presence 
of an Interpreter whom I could trust), and of the 
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sergeant of my guard. They and tho pupils 
accompanied me to tho Palace, the Hindustani Gnat 
attaching himself to our train. 

After passing thi-ongh a conrtyni'd n-hero there 
■vrero soldiere and Page boys, nro entered tho garden 
of tho Palace. I sat on a seat there while His High- 
ness was informed of my arrival. 

Some military Ofliccrs and Seoi'ctarics ciuno 
through whom I knew and shook hands with. 
Presently came the two little Princes, Hafiz TJllah and 
Amin Hllah, pretty boys, with fair hair and white 
skins. They stopped and spoke to me, and tho 
elder. Prince Hafiz Ullah, showed me some photo- 
graphs of himself that were taken by an itinerant 
Hindu photographer who had racently come to 
Kalml : they were very badly done. The Princes 
then shook hands and wont in to S!>lanm His High- 
ness. They wore accompanied by their tutor and 
soreral P.ago bo\-s. 

In a few minutes I was called. His Highness was 
seated in an casy-chair in the porch overlooking tho 
garden. Everyone was standing. Tho porch was 
three or foirr steps higher than tho terrace where 
r stood. After tho usual sulitUtthas I slfouw? tJ.'o 
landscape. His Highness was very interested in it, 
and I then exhibited tho portrait of myself. This he 
said was faultless. He added, laughingly, 

*' You have painted tho fur the same colour as tho 
moustache, and tho turban tho same colour as the 
eyes.” . 

By his diicction it was then fixed up on tho wall 
in front of him. 

hTlien the drawings of tho pupils were brought 
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forward tlic Armenian and the sei’geaut had to stand 
in position in order to be compared with the drawings. 
Some of them II is Highness praised, some he found 
fault with, bnt lie expressed himself as being yery 
^.deased with the pi’ogress the artists had made, and 
stated his int.cntion of giving each of them a present. 
Before I came away I said to the Interpreter: — 

“ If His ITiglincss will accept the portrait I have 
painted of mi’solf I shall be honoured, bnt, if not, will 
he kindly allow me to send it to my wife in London ? ” 

His Highness said : — 

“I would rather sec 3mnr face here for many 
years to come than have the best portrait that ever 
was painted.” 

I was gratified by the kindness of the remark : 
bnt it occurred to me that His Highness had received 
information concerning my intention of leaving his 
service. 

At this time the English ]niner returned from 
Jigdilik, where he had been superintending the Spinel 
Biibies mines. As there was no room in the Work- 
shops I offered him quarters in my house. He lived 
in the wing that Mr. Collins occupied. 

A day or two afterwards he bought a half- 
bred bulldog of a man in the bazaar, and he tied 
it up in my garden. Every evening he went off to 
the Workshops to play cards with the other men, and 
the dog lifted up his voice and howled continuously. 
Looking at the affair from my own personal 
standpoint, the dog was undoubtedly an abominable 
nuisance, but from the miner’s point of view, pi obab y 
this was not so. I considered in my own min 
■whether it would purely be selfish if I told him to^ 
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take his dog with him, or otherwise dispose of 
it: I felt sorely tempted to do so, but I refrained. 
I did casually remark that the dog mourned greatly 
when he was away ; the hint did not have the desired 
effect, for the miner shouted cheerily, “ Did he ? ” 
and he laughed a stentorian laugh. It was an ex- 
perience to go through, wlien he and the Armenian 
shouted jokes at one another in my small winter 
room. However, he was my guest at the time ; but 
I confess I looked upon it as a special mercy that he 
was fond of cards and the society of the other English 
workmen at the shops. 

But the dog ! I remember it. He began with a 
short yelp, which he prolonged into a whining howl. 
Then he began another howl, and ended up with two 
or three sharp yelps : there were many changes and 
variations all painfully distinct in the silence of the 
night. One evening it was almost too much for me, 
and I nearly gave way : I was about to send a note 
to the shops, thus : — 

Dear Miner, — What is the price of your dog? I 
want to buy it, so that I can, without evil motives being 
assigned to me, poison it. My nervous system is 
becoming slowly shattered. Don't apulogise.^ — -Y wiHS, 
very truly, ” 

But then, from the miner’s point of view this 
would, doubtless, be a very selfish and heartless letter, 
and I decided not to send it. 

Distinctly there were dogs enough in the 
neighbourhood. The Armenian had a dog, and lio 
would bring it sometimes in the morning and tie 
it up all day. This also mourned : I do not liko 
dogs. It struck me afterwards that porliaps I was 
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tlionght to enjoy their music. If the muscles of the 
face, in an unguarded moment, twitched spasmodically 
at a more than usually penetrating howl, I endeavoured 
to change it into a pleasant smile. To a medical 
observer I should imagine one’s appearance at these 
moments would be interesting. 

The day I was nearly forgetting the duties of 
hospitality in sending a note to the miner, I had had 
an operation to perform, the removal of an eye : the 
day before to take a tumour from the forehead ; also 
to put up the broken wing of a heron in splints. 
Prince Habibullah had shot the bird, and finding it 
was not killed, he sent it to ine to be surgically 
attended to. In the morning I had to visit and 
prescribe for a sick tiger : this patient, by the way, 
broke loose from the attendants, but was too ill to do 
any harm. 

I was not yet able to start for Paghman on account 
of the rain and the violent storms of thunder and 
hghtning. It was bad enough in Kabul with the 
road like quagmires, but up in the hills it would be 
infinitely worse. It was rumoured that I was to start 
for home directly the Paghman picture was finished ; 
it was also rumoured that I was not to start till the 
end of the summer. 

Mr. Collins had for some time been considerably 
disturbed in his mind, in that he had not been for 
several months sent on any geologising expedition. 
He was “ severely let alone,” and was heartily sick 
of Kabul life in consequence. The reason of this I 
^have mentioned in an earlier part of the narrative, 
where I have drawn a parallel between his and 
Captain GriesbaclTs experiences. The difficulty in 
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Kabul is to avoid "worryiiig one’s self into misery. 
It is galling to think that a spy can Tvhisper "what he 
likes behind one’s back, and one can do nothing: for 
being never accused one has nothing to answer; 
knowing, nevertheless, that some mischief is working. 
As for rumours, one can believe as little or as much 
as one pleases, for a report is just as likely to be 
false as true : there is, however, generally some sub- 
stratum of fact upon which the structure is built. 

At the beginning of April, I received the order to 
proceed to Paghman. 

His Highness gave me a firman, ordering the 
Oovemor of Paghman to provide a house ; food at 
the price His Highness pays, and anything else I 
wanted. Pack-horses were procured, and I sent off 
the servants with camp-bedstead, table, chair, kitchen 
utensils, and so^ on, including tea, sugar, and candles, 
and corn for the horses, for in Paghman, at this time 
of the year, there was little to be got from the 
villagers except meat and bread. 

The next day, after breakfast, I rode to Paghman, 
accompanied by Mr. Collins and a guard. The snow 
was still on the mountains, but had disappeared in 
the valley of Paghman. "We were quartered in the 
house of Sirdar TJsuf Khan, the Amir’s uncle. It 
was, of course, empty, except for the furniture I had 
sent over. ITe spent the rest of the day wandering 
about tlio hills and glens, seeking a suitable spot 
from which to make my drawings. Mr. Collins 
brought a gun and shot a few birds, among them 
was a kestrel. I noticed tho wild tulips were in 
bloom; they had six palo pink petals, each with a 
darker median streak. 
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After walking and climbing a good many miles 
we found tlie best view of tlie Palace and Harem 
Serai was to be obtained from a billy obslioot of the 
mountains bounding the north side of the valley : 
from the Pir-i-Buland peak. 

When we got back to the house, one of my 
Afghan servants, told me that an employe of the 
Hindustani Gnat was hanging about in the neigh- 
boimhood, and that while we were away he had at- 
tempted to enter the house. After we had had dinner, 
Mr. Collins and I walked in the garden, and I caught 
sight of the man spoken of. I knew his face at once 
as a spy. Apparently he had “squared” the guard, 
for he was creeping in at the entrance. What 
his object was I never knew, unless it were to peep 
about and carry a report to his master of what he 
saw. Mr. Collins and I suddenly stepped in his 
path and asked him what he wanted. He seemed 
rather taken aback and said he wanted nothing. 

I told him that, as we could not have the 
supreme happiness of being of service to him, we 
would not detain him longer ; nor would we trouble 
him to call again lest he should be put to the incon- 
venience, not to say danger, of being shot at. He 
did not appear again. 

In a couple of days I had finished my sketches, 
and we rode back to Kabul. I then set to work to 
paint my picture. Meanwhile, the Hospital work 
had to go on as usual, -and operations to be performed, 
so that it was the beginning of May before the 
^picture was finished. 

I then took it to the Bostan Serai Palace, which 
His Highness was still occupying, to show him. Hp 
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was very pleased, and went over all the details o£ 
the picture -with interest. The usual tea and 
cigarettes were brought, and His Highness sent me 
a plate of sweetmeats from his table. He talked for 
some time afterwards on natural history and philo- 
logy, and said he was intending to build another 
Palace at Paghman. I showed him some vesical 
calculi I had removed by operation, and then asked 
when he would wish me to start for England. Prom 
the expression of His Highness’s face, I saw I had 
made a mistake in asking. However, the expression 
was only momentary, and His Highness said I should 
start at the hegiuning of the next month. One thing, 
however, he had overlooked; the pictures — be liked 
them exceedingly, and would hang them in the 
Palace he was then using — ^but for the Erg Palace, 
for which they were painted, they were the wrong 
shape ; these were longer from side to side ; they 
should have been longer from above downwards. 
This was indeed the fact, as I saw directly he called 
my attention to it, and I determined, therefore, to 
paint three more before I left. But, tobah I tobali ! 

I was very sick of it all. I set to work again and 
called in the art students to see how tie deed sras 
done. 

To find what you really can do, work with the 
“ spur ” well in. I painted better than I had over 
done — ^though, may be, that is not saying very much. 

As soon as one picture was finished I began 
another, working all d.ay and every day. The Hos-_ 
pitals I left in the hands of the Hindustani .assistants 
and the Hakims; hut I was sorry for the patients. 
One or two cases, however, I attended to ; a Pago 
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boy, wliom His Higliness sent, and wlioso finger it 
was necessary to amputate : and one of tlic kcopors 
of His Higliness’s menagerie, wlio liad boon badly 
mauled by a tiger : a litliotomy operation that bad 
to be performed, and a few others. 

While I was at work I received a letter from His 
Highness, directing me to inform him as soon as I 
was ready to start, in order that the firmans for 
pack-horses, tent, and guard might be made out. 

Towards the end of May the pictures were 
hnished. I had at this time the pleasure of cou- 
gratulatiug Prince Hasrullah on the birth of a son ; 
and after the pictures were presented. His Higlmcss’s 
thanks received, and my adieux made, I started 
on my long-deferred but greatly-desired journey 
home. Mr. Collins, at the same time, sent in his 
resignation and accompanied me. Just as I put my 
foot in the stirrup two patients arrived : — the Pago 
boy from the Palace, whose finger I had amputated, 
•and a girl from the Harem Serai, sent by tlie Sultana. 
However, I was not very long in attending to them, 
nnd at last we were really off. 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 

The AEonjitNT. 


Afghan court life from an Eoghsb etaodpomt The nso and MI of tba Afghaa 
Courtior Untrustworthinosa tlw inovitaWa roanlL Intngns a similar 
result Question of “causo* or * conscinoQce” Possibility of raising the 
momlplano reasons mfavourof Tho Amtr s obrions opinion llis Highness s 
great worL Certain evils Former condition of tbo middle classes present 
condition opening of tbo eyes comparison mtb similar class in India Progress 
tn Afghanistan Civilizing edeet of the Amir liumduenee Post Srabomed’s 
role biB character compartaon with Abdurmbman Altered condibon of 
conntry The Amtr’ecinlizingmeasures drastic measures Feaccfolmeasares 
education the teaching of handicrafts of art ; the spreading of knowledge 
prizes for good or original work Personal fascination of the Amir 

Though I liave endeavoured, by detailing my oim 
experiences in tlie country, to give an idea of the 
present condition of Afghanistan and the character of 
the ruler, one must nob forget that -wo English in tlio 
service weie on an entirely different footmg, as regards 
the Amir, from any of tlio natives of the country. As 
outsiders we noted, sometimes witli amused, sometimes 
with painful, interest, many occuironcos which, how- 
ever, concerned us only in the abstract and not in any 
personal way. 

For instance, I have shown that the Amir has 
raised men of the lowest rank, oven slaves, to positions 
nearly the highest in the kingdom. Similarly, men of 
the highest rank are degraded in a day to nearly the 
lowest. A high official is one day riding through tlio 
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streets dressed in velvet and gold, with a great 
retinue of servants around him : a day or two after- 
wards, in a shabby coat, he is creeping from door to 
door to beg a little bread, and I wondered if this 
state of things were the consequence, or is it the cause, 
of an Afghan’s utter untrustworthiness, when he is 
put into a position of responsibility. 

As an example : — A. man is made Grovernor of 
a , Province on a very moderate salary, and presently 
the Amir sees him in gorgeous attire, and surrounded 
by crowds of servants and horses. We, foreigners 
even, could see that the pay did not run to it — it 
was impossible ; how much more clearly, therefore, 
could the Amir see it, and yet the custom was invari- 
able. After a few years the man is recalled to Kabul 
to make out a statement of accounts as regards the 
revenue and taxes of the province. He cannot do it. 
Forthwith his ill-gotten wealth is put in the Treasury, 
his finery, and the shawls and diamonds of his wives, 
in the Government stores, and he finds himself, as 
he deserved, a beggar or in jail. The sufferers — the 
men who have been squeezed — are the peasants and 
traders. When “ gentlemen ” behave in this way it 
is not to be wondered at that the Amir makes a 
slave a gentleman. 

On the other hand, there are cases, perhaps, as 
numerous where a man owes his fall not to any 
rascality of his own, but to the combination and 
intrigue of his enemies. This, I suppose, must 
necessarily be under a despotic Government, where 
one man has supreme power. Be he ever so wise 
and just a man he cannot know everything, and 

there being only one man to work upon, a clever 

88 
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scoundrelj who has the &niree to the Durbar, and 
who studies that one man’s disposition and moods, 
can oiist a better man than himself, if be works long 
enough. Sometimes a man compounds with his 
enemies : each party knows something incriminating 
about the other, and both keep silent from mutual 
fear. This state of things has existed not in the reign 
of the present Amir only, but for generations. 

As a spectator I have watched the play many a 
time; it is interesting, as I said, though apt to be 
depressing. Sometimes it is simply a comedy ; but 
more often tbe ending is tragic. 

Are these rapid rises and falls to be looked upon 
as the consequence or are they the cause of the moral 
condition of the Afghan ? The question is an im- 
portant one, if we are looking forward to a civilized 
Afghanistan. 

Does an Afghan in power, knowing the certainty 
of a fall, deserved or undeserved, say to himself, 

“ I have authority now, but sooner or later some- 
body will undermine me in the Amir’s I’egard. I bad 
better make the most of my power while it lasts : get 
all I can out of other people, and enjoy myself. The 
evil day may be long deferred.” 

Looking at it in this way, it is possible to imagine 
that the condition of things is the cause of his 
behaviour. 

On the other hand, is the moral nature of the 
Afghan utterly hopeless ? I do not mean docs ho lie, 
steal, murder, and betray, for we know ho has done 
that for ages ; but I mean, is the nation incapable of 
being raised to a higher moral condition ? 

Their frank open-hearted manner and sense of 
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liospitalifcy ; tkeir Ioyg of liberty and of home ; tlieir 
faithfulness (sometimes) to a friend in adyersity, — I 
have seen this in spite of widespread treachery ; the 
graceful gratitude for a favour conferred : all these ' 
seem to show that the moving spirit of the race was 
once on a far higher moral plane than it is now, and 
one would think, therefore, that they are capable of 
being raised to a condition vastly superior to their 
present state. 

That the Amir thinks so is clear, for he has 
commenced to raise them by a system of education. 

To say that Abdurrahman did not come to the 
throne by chance is to utter a platitude. There was a 
work to be done that doubtless he only could do. It 
was essential that the power of the “Barons,” the 
great chiefs with rival interests, should be broken and 
them constant feuds ended ; that the country should 
be united under one head ; that there should be re- 
spect for authority, and thus a possibility established 
of drawing the people from the slough of ignorance in 
which they are wallowing. The Amir has done and 
is doing, in this country over which he has acquired 
nearly absolute control, a grand civilizing work. 

Still, one cannot be blind to the fact that the usual 
evils of a Despotic Grovernment exist : — the instability 
of every ofi&cial appointment : the great evil of the 
“ place-seeker ” to which I have referred : the op- 
pression of the poor ; and the grinding down of the 
peasants and traders. These are enough to sap the 
life of any government, for there can be no strength 
where there is no mutual trust. 

It is impossible for the Amir, though like 
Napoleon he employs a .complicated system of 
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espionage, it is impossible for him to know all the 
evil that exists. In the preceding reigns the op- 
pression of the middle and lower classes (the backbone 
of every country) was far greater than it is now, but 
the people had the continual excitement of constantly- 
recurring intertribal wars, when every Afghan is a 
soldier, to draw their attention away from their own 
miserable condition. Now, they have time to think, 
and though their condition is far better than it was, 
they are beginning to see how bad it is — to make 
comparisons. 

That Afghanistan has during the last ten years 
made considerable strides toward civilization, there 
can, I think, be no doubt in the minds of those who 
have had the opportunity of collecting sufficient facts 
upon which to base an opinion. And that this pro- 
gress has been entirely due to the remarkable Prince 
who is now occupying the throne of Afghanistan — 
Amir Abdurrahman — ^requires but little proof. 

We have only to compare the condition of the 
country and the “bent” of the people at the present 
time with their condition a few years ago, to bring 
out, in a very clear light, the civilizing effect of a 
far-seeing, strong man's personality. 

Am ir Abdurrahman is absolute autocrat of 
Afghanistan. His is now the only infiuenco that has 
any lasting effect upon the people. There is no 
Press to guide public opinion. The influence and 
power of the Priests has been enormously curtailed. 
The Chief Priest — the Kliani Mullali Klian himsc^ 
— though treated with respect by His Highness, the 
Amir, has scarcely moro power, nor does ho receive 
a greater share of attention than one of the Civil 
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inatrist rates. 'Plio opinion of ilic Amir, delivered in 
open .Durbar, is tbe keynote from Avliicli all tunes are 
pla^'cd. It is caught, up by the Cbainberlains, the 
Court. Olbcialsj and Ikiges ; it reaebes tlio liazaars, 
and soon the })eo]do join in the chorus. It is voo to 
the man vho utters a discru’dant not(': peo])lc look at 
him Jiskanee and draw out of his nei'xhbourhoofl. 
Attention is directed to him, and unless he alters his 
note ho is — dismissed from the choir. 

The Amir is, (is 1 have said, the Chief of the 
])Owcrfnl .Durani tribe. 'Phis trilio has been from time 
immemorial more lohu'nnt- and more civilized than any 
other of the tribe.s of Afghanistan; and from it the 
native rulers of tlic country have been invariably 
drawn. 'When we conskh'r the Amir’s marvellous 
personal influence, Ave can but sec it is a hnpp}'' thing 
that his leaning is towards civilization and justice. 

That it is so can be shown. 

AMiat was the condition of Afghanistan no further 
back than the time of his grandfather, Amir Dost 
jMaliomcd, the great Amir — “ Amir-i-Kabir ” — as the 
Afghans called liim ? 

Dost Mahomed Avas Amir of the Kabul Province; 
his brother Ramdii occupied Kandahar : and Herat 
was held independently' by Shah Mahomed, brother 
of Shah Shujah. This AA^as in 1835. These chiefs 
were constantly intriguing AAutli Persia and Pi/Ussia; 
and their conflicting interests and personal jealousies 
brought the country into a condition so unsettled 
as to be little better than Anarchy. War, and in 
its train, robbery and murder were so constantly 
carried on, that it was most unsafe for Afghans, 
and quite impossible for foreigners, to travel 
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from one city to another. So suddenly did fighting 
break out, that when travelling, one found one’s self 
in danger of falling into the thick of it. Caravans— 
such as ventured to start — ^made long and wearisome 
. detours to avoid battlefields. The more savage of 
the Afghan tribes delighted in nothing more than the 
chances thus offered of unpunished highway robbery 
and murder. 

About the year 1850 Dost Mahomed succeeded in 
annexing Turkestan, and in 1854 he managed to evict 
Ramdil from Kandahar. Meanwhile, in Herat, Shah 
Kamran succeeded his father, Mahmud; and at 
his death came his minister, Yar Mahomed. The 
Persians at once advanced and took Herat: Herat 
being the key of India — this necessitated British 
interference. Sultan Jan, brother of D6st Mahomed, 
was put in possession. He died in 1862, and there 
were many claimants for the Chieftainship, each of 
whom appealed to Persia. D6sfc Mahomed therefore 
advanced with an army, besieged, and took Herat. 
This was his last act, for he died in his camp a few 
days after. 

While Dost Mahomed was on the throne it was 
aYiowablie in KaVoV to Toviie and cursa tb® British 
openly, and although as a successful Warrior, with 
bluS, hearty manners, and a free accessibility to his 
people, he was a popular Monarch, nevertheless, there 
was not a single act he did which in any way increased 
the material prosperity of his people. To use the 
words of a skilled and indefatigable observer of facts, , 
Dr. Bellew, of whom one still hears much in Kabul— 

“ Dost Mahomed, during his long reign, did nothing 
to improve the condition or advance the domestic 
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welfare of his people, nor did ho introduce a single 
measure of general benefit to his country. Ho kept 
it a close borough of Islam, stationary in the ignorance 
of the i\lidd}e Ages, and ]icrvadcd with the religious 
Ihgofry of that period, and, to the close of liis life lie 
defended lliat ])olicy ns the only one wliorcby to 
maintain the independence of the country. His great 
merit is that lie liad tlie sense to perceive his own 
interest in tlio British alliance, and ho reaped the 
fruits of his good pnlgmcnt in tlic ultimate consoli- 
dation of his kingdom. But ho was a barbarian, 
nevertheless.” 

Attention has been drawn to a certain resemblance 
existing between Amir Abdurrahman and Dtjst 
lilahomed. 

The Hon. G. N. Curzon, speaking at the Society 
of Arts, remarked that> the Amir seemed to possess 
some of the strongest characteristics of his grand- 
father, D6st kfahomed. AYithout doubt this is so ; 
and one may add that to the strong character of Dost 
Mahomed, Abdurrahman unites a high degree of 
education and considerable stores of information — 
scientific, artistic, and general — acquired from books, 
fi’om conversation, and from observation during his 
travels. To the simple manners and free hospitality 
of Dost Mahomed, he adds a dignity and kindly 
courtesy of manner most remarkable in a man of his 
strong passions, and in one who is constantly sur- 
rounded with adulation and flattery. He is readily 
accessible to his people: and even when suffering 
’from the pangs of gout will listen patiently to the 
petitions of the poorest of his subjects, and give rapid 
though just judgments in the cases brought before him. 
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From my narrative may have been gathered some 
idea of the steps that the Amir has taken to civilize 
his people and advance them in prosperity. Highway 
robbery and murder are no longer common in the 
country ; nor is murder or theft in the town. English- 
men— Feringhis — ^have been, for the last six or seven 
years, travelling constantly between Kabul and 
Peshawur, and never has there been the slightest 
attempt to injure or annoy them. Indeed, for myself 
I may say that at every halting-place when the' 
villagers brought their sick for me to attend to, I 
went among them freely, unarmed and unguarded. 

That the Amir should have used drastic measures 
to bring the diseased state of the country into a con- 
dition nearer approaching health, was without doubt a 
necessity; mild measures would have been misunder- 
stood and completely disregarded. The savage tribes 
who haunted certain parts of the highway and gave rise 
to such by-words as “ the valley of death," wore 
either killed by the Amir’s troops, captured and 
executed, or dispersed. 

On the other hand, should a Kabuli wish to start 
business for himself, he has but to apply to the Amir, 
who will, for a certain number of years, lend him a sum 
BufSoient for his purposes, and this without interest. 

I have related in my narrative how that the Amir 
was educating, not merely the Court Pages and the 
boy soldiers of his Ifahomedan regiment, but many 
others, the sons of gentlemen, whom ho was in- 
tending for officers in his army. 

The educational influence on the Afghans of tlio 
Amir’s Kabul workshops must be, and is, immenso. 
The natives work in great numbers in the shops. 
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being taught by the Kuglish engineers who Imve 
from time to time been in tbe service of ills 
Higlmess, and by tbc HindusUnti inhirh, wlio baw 
been introduced from Lnbore and iiengal. 

Not only is n'ar material produced in tbi- work- 
shops, but various bandicrafis ari' praetisml ibero. 
One body of men is doing Icatber work --copying 
English and Russian boots of various kiinR ; nnaking 
saddles, bridles, belts, and cartridgt' ]ionebes, port- 
manteanv, and mnlc trunks. 'riuMa' art' workers 
ill wood — fi’oin tbose wlio manage tlie steam saws 
to tliose wbo produce beautiful carved work for 
cabinets and ebairs. 'bberc arc woricers in bras^;, 
maldng vases, candelabra, lamps, and many other 
things botli useful and oruameutab 'PluTe is nuotlior 
department where they produce tin ware — }H)ts, ])ans, 
and cans. The most, artistic arc jicrbajis the workm-s 
in silver. They make for the Amir or Sultana V(*ry 
beautiful things: cups, beakers, beautifully (nnboss(»d 
tea-pots, dagger and sword bandies, and .scabbards. 
Their work is, however, rarely original. Tlic Amir 
shows them a drawing or gives them a good English 
model to copy from. 

Everything European is now fashionable in Kabul, 
and European clothing has become more iiniversallv 
worn by the Kabulis than it used to be even at tdic 
time I entered the service of the Amir. His 
Highness, therefore, finding that bis tailors, tliomdi 
they soon learnt the shape of European garments, 
bad not mastered the difficulties of “fit,” sent for 
• an English taflor to teach them. Classes we hold 
on the snbiect in the workshops and demonstrations 
given, with the result that such of the Kabuli tailors 
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who attended greatly improved in their system of 
“ cutting,” and obtained much better prices in tlie 
bazaars. 

I have already related how that the Amir desired 
me to start an Art class, and with what success the 
artists learnt to draw. 

It would be tedious and almost impossible for me 
to enumerate all the different kinds of work carried 
on in the shops ; but I think I have said enough to 
show that the effects of the workshops, apart from the 
output, must be immense. There are some thousand 
or fifteen hundred men at work in them ; these scatter 
to their homes at night and carry the wonderful 
stories of all they see and do to their friends. In 
fact, the most popular song of the day is one depict- 
ing the life of a lad in the shops. It is supposed to 
be sung by the mother; but it ends somewhat sig- 
nificantly by the workman being caught in the ma- 
chinery and killed. 

One must remember that this educational system 
of civilizing is being carried on among a race of men 
who have been known hitherto simply as fighters and 
robbers, semi-savages, and who, unlike so many of the 
races of India, have shown but little if any sign that 
they were capable of being converted into useful 
producers. 

When I say, finally, that the Amir offers prizes, 
and of considerable value, for the best or most original 
work produced either in the shops or olsewlierc, it 
will be easily understood how much he has at lieart 
the desire to advance his people in knowledge and • 
civilization. 

For a man of ordinary intelligence, such as myself, 
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to attempt to analyze the Amir’s character woitIcI be 
botli presumptuous and futile. His intellect, though 
perhaps more subtile than profound ; and his wide 
knowledge, though more superficial than real, raise 
him high above those by whom he is surrounded, 
and by contrast he shines as a brilliant light among 
the dull flames of his Courtiers. European in 
appearance, hearty in manner, with a robe of educated 
civilization. His Highness is Afghan — an Afghan of 
the Afghans, and perhaps the finest specimen of his 
race — but yet an Oriental. 

We English in his service, dazzled by the glamour 
of his strong personality and charmed by the kindly 
courtesy of his manner, grew to feel an attachment 
strong and personal to His Highness ; but there were 
those among us of the more observant who felt, as 
the years passed, that we were but as “ Pawns ” on 
the chess-board of this Prince, to be swept off with 
an unshrinking hand when a move in the game might 
need it. 

nevertheless, though life at an Oriental Court 
offers so little that is congenial to the tastes of an 
educated Englishman ; where, indeed, each man strives 
to harm his neighbour ; where truth is not, nor 
honour ; where Vice and Villainy walk at noonday 
unveiled, such is the fascination of the Man that, had 
one none to consider but one’s self, the temptation, 
for his sake, to re-enter the life would be almost 
irresistible. 


THE END. 
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best, no doubt, but yery few showed any s}-mpatlij- or 
gentleness with the sick. In many of the cases it was 
necessary for the patient to sit up for me to listen to 
the sounds of the chest. In England the nurse slips 
her arm under the shoulders and head of the patient 
and helps him up. Here a curt “sit up” was all. 
One or two could not do it, and I had to lift them. 

Coming away I decided that the Armenian should 
ride the “fool horse” and I would take his. He 
said : — 

“ Oh, yes, sir, I can ride him, but I ’fraid we make 
late for your lunch. Better this — you take mine, I take 
soldier’s horse. Other horse come afterwards. In my 
o-pinion we get home soon this way.” 

“Very woll,” I said, “Jean’trido him homo; it is 
too much.” 

“Ves, sir,” ho answered, “it is three muohl a 
little you not strong, and he very fool horse.” 

It was a long time before I could make him believe 
it was “ too much, and not two much.” 
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Armenian put it, “ Highness say Afghan is stone man, 
heat is not hurt it, cold is not hurt it; hut European 
Tory soft man, likes flower, soon cold is take it.” 

The postin, of crimson velvet lined with a valuable 
fur called in Persian, “ kliuz ” — I think a species of 
marten — ^was made to fit the noble proportions of 
the Amir. On my lean figure it showed to better 
advantage wrapped round as a cloak. 

Guided by the soldier with his lantern, we reached 
the Palace and waited a minute or two in the ante- 


room : presently a Page boy came out and called me 
in, I wondered what could be the matter. But it 
occurred to me that it could not be anything dis- 
agreeable or His Highness would not have sent 
me his own postin. 

I was sho^vn into His Highness’s bedroom — at 
least, so I conjectured, tliough it boro nd resemblance 
to oxir ideas of a bedroom. It was a smaller i-oom 
than tlie one I had been in at the Tuesday’s Durbar, 
and on the other side of the centime Imll or passage. 

At one end of the room was His Highness, seated 
on a divan or broad couch wliich was covered with 
furs. In front of him was what looked like a large 


ottoman covered ivitli a quilt which was partly 
concealed by a cover of Indian embroidery. ’Hns 
was a “sandali,” and underneath was tlie clmrcoal 
brazier. On the divan were piled cushions and large 
pillows covered with velvet and silk brocades. 

His Higlmess wore a small white turban of Indian 
muslin: over his slionJders was thrown a robe of 
crimson silk lined with fur ami almost covered uitb 
gold embroidery. The room was brilliant lu't i 
innumerable wax candlc.s. Two brass candlcstic > 
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with branches stood on the sandali, and many more 
■were placed round the room. It was a very striking 
scene. Several Page boys were standing at the far 
end of the room — ^there was no talking or whispering 
— andj at a sign or Avord from His Highness, one of 
them moved silently to do as he was told. Seated on 
the ground at the side of the room, about midway 
between His Highness and the Page boys, were tlmee 
of the Court : one was the Sirdar Hsuf Khan, the 
Amir’s uncle ; another was the Master of the Horse, 
Sirdar Abdullah Khan ; and the third, my old Mend, 
General Nasir Khan. 

I bowed to His Highness and ho ordered a chair 
to be placed for me : then tea Avas brought. 

His Highness said that lie hoped I should suffer no 
inconvenience from the night air, and that he had 
asked me to Ausit him as he was suffering from a 
severe chill. He had studied many Persian books on 
medicine, he told me, and was intending to take 
certain medicines. He took the trouble to show me 
the medicines and explain their action. I asked 
permission to make an examination of his temperature 
and condition, and found he had four degrees of fever 
(102‘4 P.). Granting that the medicines acted as he 
supposed, he was adopting a rational line of treatment, 
and I told him so, explaining, at the same time, that 
I had not studied the action of the remedies he spoke 
of. He talked to me for some time and told me, 
amongst other things, that he had studied medicine 
while he was an exile in Kussia. He said that he 
never learnt Russian, but that he could talk Persian, 
j^rabic, Pushtu, and Turki. 

By-and-by sweetmeats and fruit were brought in. 
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pomegranates and pears, oranges, grapes, and dried 
fruit. His Highness offered me a cigarette, or rather 
directed one of the Pages to do so, and I smoked 
while he spoke to me. At about nine o’clock His 
Highness indicated that he felt inclined to sleep, and 
I was permitted to retire. 

The next morning at oleren o’clock I was sent 
for again. It was snowing fast and I had to put a 
plain cloak over my finery, leaving it, of course, in 
the anteroom when I reached the Palace. I found 
His Highness very little better ; he was feverish and 
still had pain in the shoulders and back. He said lie 
had had a very restless night, with much fever. The 
attendants said ho had been delirious, hut I doubt if 
they knew what they were talking about. 

After talking to His Highness for a short time wo 
all retired to the Durbar room and His Highness got 
a little sleep. For us the inevitable tea was brought, 
and I smoked cigars and talked to the Armenian. 
There were several small Pago boys in the Durbar 
room ; they wore seated cross-legged on the ground 
round the charcoal brazier and were receiving lessons 
in reading and writing. One or two were hand.«omo 
boyish boys, and another was very pretty, but in face 
more like a little Italian girl than a boy. 

At half-past one breakfast — in my case lunch — 
was brought in. It was practically a repetition of 
Tuesday’s, e.\'copt that His Highness was not there. 
After hineh I smoked on till I had finished all the 
cigars I liad in my pocket, and then one of the 
Chamberlain’s, my friend, Shcro Ali Khan, hrouglif 
mo some cigarettes. AVe had tea again, two sweet 
cups, and half a cup without sugar. 
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At four o’clock in the afternoon I was called in to 
His Highness. He still liad some fever, but felt 
better. There were several people in the room. 
Beside the Pages there were the two chief Hakims, 
Abdul '\Yahid and Abdur Bashid, and other people, 
some of whom I loiew and some I did not. All were 
seated on the ground round the room, and everyone 
was very still. 

His Highness addressed his conversation to me. 
He told mo much about ihc customs of the Eussians 
that he became acquainted with when he was in 
exile ; and he asked me many questions about London. 
He seemed to know a good deal about it himself. Ho 
described, for the benefit of the listeners, an English 
custom in which gentlemen — Khans — of wealth, band 
themselves together for the purpose of trade, and 
that each band is called “aComp’ny.” He asked much 
about the water supply of London, enquiring whether 
it were a Government midertaking, or managed by a 
Comp’ny of Khans, and he dropped a remark or two 
that showed me he had taken the trouble to secure 
previous information on the subject. 

The conversation di’ifted to many subjects, and I 
Temember he proved — tliough I do not say entirely 
to my satisfaction — how much better it was to have 
five wives than one. So that, although I was at 
the Palace purely in a professional capacity, I found 
myself being entertained by the Eoyal patient in 
most interesting conversation. At last he said I must 
be tired, having spent the whole day at the Palace. 
I need scarcely say that the enjoyment of listening to 
His Highness, and adding what I could to his stock of 
information, quite made up for any ennui I may have 
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felt irliile smoking innumerable cigars and cigarettes 
in the Durbar room. 

We got borne about six in the evening. I bad 
then to go and see my neighbour, the IGrza Abdur 
Easbid, Tvbo bad sent to my bouse several times. Ho 
bad fever again. I did not call on the Comraander- 
in-Obief a second time while bo was ill, as I found ho 
preferred trusting himself to the skill of tho here- 
ditary physicians of bis country, the Hakims. 

The next morning I went to tho Palaco again. 
His Highness said be was better : certainly bo had no 
fever, but bo looked uncommonly ill. Ho told mo 
that, feeling very feverish and oppressed in tho 
evening after I had left, he ordered a vein in his arm 
to be opened and a quantity of blood to bo witli- 
drawn. He expressed himself as feeling considerably 
relieved by tbo operation. 

In tbo afternoon, at balf-past four, wlion I wont 
again to seo him, His Highness seemed to have 
recovered somewhat from the blood-letting, and was 
in very good spirits. Ho related many interesting 
details of bis life when ho was in exile in Samarcand 
and Tasbkond. Ho told mo that, after having read 
up fhe ancient Greek system ol medicine ns set iortb 
in tbo Persian books at bis command, bo practised as 
a Physician among tbo natives of Eussinn Turkestan : 
that in bis spare time be svorked at tbo forgo to Icam 
tbo manufacture of svar materials : that bo learnt tho 
details of gunpowder manufacture, and oven svorked 
at tho more delicate and artistic handicraft of tho 
goldsmith. Ho said that bo tried to learn drasving, 
knowing that tbo art can bo applied to so many usc«, 
but that ho never was able to succeed. Ho iiniised my 
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capabilities in tliat line in tbe complimentarj 
language of an Oriental, and asked me to show those 
in the room how one began a drawing. 

I asked wliat should I draw ? He left that entirely 
to me. A paper and pencil being bronght, I made a 
sketch of a man’s head, and lianded it to His High- 
ness. He looked at it critically, and said that the only 
improvement he conld suggest was that the eyebrows 
should be a little iieavier. After I had corrected this 
he approved cntirel}’, and a Page boy took the sketch 
round to every one in the room. 

“ "Wall, wall ! ” they said, in admiration. 

Tlie King had approved ; the Courtiers admired. 

His Highness then said that the only thing he 
could over di’aw was a tree in the winter-time. I asked 
him if he would honour us by shovung us how a tree 
should be drami. He took the paper and pencil and 
drew two trees excellently. I intended to have asked 
His Highness to give me the sketch, for it was really 
drawn for my benefit, but one of the Courtiers was too 
clever for me, and he annexed it. I did not lilce to ask 
then, for I knew the man would get into trouble if I did. 

His Highness desired me to commence a portrait 
of himself as soon as he was well enough to sit. I 
said it would give me very great pleasure to do so. 
There was a discussion then, in which the Courtiers 
joined, as to the size the painting should be. Some 
suggested that it should be an equestrian portrait, 
life size ; others that it should be of the King sitting : 
and many different costumes were suggested, all 
more or less gorgeous. I said that I had only enough 
canvas- for a “head portrait.”- His . Highness -said 
that if I would make out a list of anything I wanted 
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